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PRE ACE 


the age-long struggle between the Spiritual 
and the Hierarchical, the Mystical and the 
Institutional, tendencies in the history of Christianity. 

Few things are more calculated to confirm a Pro- 
testant in his Protestantism than a study of history. 
The time is already upon us when all young Protestants 
should be grounded afresh in the antecedents of the 
Reformation, and the heroic story of the Reformers. 
There is no better way of meeting the retrograde 
tendencies of our time than this. He who sees what 
the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saved 
us from will be little likely to countenance any attempt, 
however specious, to cajole him back to the doubtful 
“ delights ” of the Dark Ages. 

No one can be more conscious than the author of 
any shortcomings that may be apparent in this treatise. 
The subject is one of almost insuperable difficulty. 
The vastness of the field, the complexity of the interests, 
and the overwhelming mass of detail involved— 
political, theological, scholastic, social, literary, artistic, 
and commercial—weight every movement of the 
historian with a web-like mass of Gordian knots. 
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Every chapter, almost every page, could be swollen, 
not only into a volume, but into a series of volumes. 

My aim has been to keep to a bold outline, to 
indicate the position of the foreground figures on the 
gigantic fresco, the details of which must be filled in 
by the reader from his own knowledge or future study. 
If I have supplied a sketch plan of that bewildering 
mass of chaotic facts which European history seems to 
be to many an average reader, so that he shall be able 
to find his whereabouts with a certain amount of 
confidence, my work will not have been in vain. 

I have kept in mind those busy laymen (who are the 
glory of Protestantism) who dedicate their leisure to 
the instruction of the people and the young in religious 
matters. My hope is not only that this book may 
aid them in the study of the history of Protestantism, 
but also that it may stimulate them to devote more 
attention, in class-room and from pulpit, to the teaching 
of these facts, which it is so vital that every Free 
Churchman should know, concerning the struggle for 
religious freedom, the open Bible, and the layman’s 
right to minister in holy things. 

I do not expect to escape criticism—the subject is 
one round which the bitterest controversy has raged— 
nor have I tried to adopt an attitude of icy and absolute 
impartiality ; firstly, because that seems to me to be 
impossible, and secondly, because such an attitude, as 
Lord Acton has said, can never succeed in making 
history either useful or interesting. 
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While they are in no way responsible for the ideas 
expressed in these pages, it is fitting that I acknowledge 
my indebtedness for many important suggestions to 
my old tutors, Dr. Frederick Platt and Professor W. F. 
Lofthouse, also to Mr. Robert Caldwell and Dr. Ryder 
Smith. I am especially under obligation to Mr. F. E. 
Monk for very much help and valuable criticism. 


F. C. RAYNOR. 


ERITH, KENT, 
November 1925. 
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BOOK I 
THE MAKING OF THE MASK 


I 


INTRODUCTORY 


is familiar with moments when the whole 
world seems to be stricken as with the awful 
stillness of ageless death. 

But it is only so in appearance. That very im- 
mobility is the symbol of immeasurable activity. The 
world is whirling through space almost with the speed 
of thought. The adamant hills are dissolving in the 
acids of time. Every boulder, and stone, and leaf, 
and invisible fragment of lichen, is a storm of atoms, 
and every atom is a whirlpool of untraceable vortices. 

The mountain night sleeps, as the top sleeps, by 
incessant motion. The whole creation is swiftly but 
silently pursuing its destined way. 

So is it with the human race; even when it seems 
most to stagnate, or to sink into the stupor of its 
Dark Ages, it is seething with vital motion, and, like 
a silent sea, hides beneath its surface deep tides and 
wandering currents which nothing can resist. 

So also is it with the world of spiritual forces. 
Often when, by prayer or devotion, man comes to the 
gateways of the Eternal, he seems to gaze into a 
sterile void. But it is the stillness of invisible activity. 
It is the great tide of the Kingdom of God, that 
‘“‘ moving, seems to sleep.” 


The whole creation, from the stars to the anemone, 
3 


H E who has wandered among mountains at night 
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from the granite hills to the heart of man, is caught 
in the stream and rolls for ever— 


“Down the ringing groves of change”’; 
while in and above all is— 


«A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought.” 


The progressive removal of those elements of resistance 
to this “‘ motion ’”’ which arise from the sluggishness, 
folly, or cupidity of men, and a bringing of our human 
affairs increasingly into the midstream of the divine 
purpose, is the true work of civilization and education ; 
and this alone can remove that strain and fret upon 
human society which cause it so often, and in so many 
parts, to break down. It is equally imperative for 
the Christian Church to see, from time to time, that it 
too is moving in unison with the current of divine 
purpose. 

The very negation of the Christian Faith is stagna- 
tion. If any one say unto you, “ Lo, here!” or ‘‘ Lo, 
there! ’’ do not believe him. There is nothing static 
or monumental in it. It is neither a pyramid in the 
desert nor a shrine of pilgrimage. It has nothing in 
common with a Mecca, a Crusader’s Jerusalem, a 
Rome, or a Lourdes. Its essence is movement. The 
genius of its experience is a becoming, and a “‘ coming.” 
A writer in the Times has expressed it well: ‘‘ The 
seers,” he says, “‘ who lived in the generations before 
Christ knew themselves to be in the heart of a pro- 
cess which moved towards a revelation not yet 
Taniestt ase 

The esoteric treasures of this high calling are to 
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be progressively unveiled through the ages as man 
advances to a more comprehensive understanding of 
Him in Whom is all the fulness. As the traveller 
sees the mountains grow in grandeur and distinctness 
of detail at his approach, so the Christian pilgrim 
glimpses the Celestial City revealing its gleaming 
pinnacles. Before the questing feet the mists roll 
backward and the intent eye sees the Changeless 
One for ever changing from glory to glory. 

He is ever “‘ coming,” ever growing along the years, 
as a dawn of life, or a storm of retribution, and for 
the whole creation the encounter is inescapeable. To 
those who move upward He reveals Himself as the 
“ Altogether Lovely,” while those who hasten along 
the path of degeneracy flee Him as Saviour and 
Friend, only to hurry to Him as Judge. ‘‘ Thee none 
loseth,” says Augustine, ‘‘ but who leaveth. And who 
leaveth Thee whither goeth or whither flee’th he, but 
from Thee well-pleased to Thee displeased.”’ In this 
dual sweep, of all things to the smile or frown of the 
Creator, all the tides—material, moral, and spiritual— 
of the universe are involved. 

Slow, indeed, have been the ages to recognize this 
law of change, particularly in the spiritual sphere. 
The institutional creations of man have failed to keep 
pace with the dynamic purposes of God; hence the 
jarring and the strife of things. Mechanism is a poor 
substitute for vitality, and is a contradiction of the 
nature of that Kingdom of Heaven which bears within 
itself its own vital principles of change, and holds the 
germ of all the living, expanding future. 

The work of spiritual leaders is not to administer a 
polity, nor to sit in the midst of an expert office staff 
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surrounded by filing cabinets and the latest office 
appliances of a joint-stock company ; but to race, like 
athletes, by those flying wheels of the chariot of the 
Lord—a calling which demands soul-growth and 
wing-growth. But ecclesiastical hierarchies have 
proved, of all human mechanism, to be the least 
susceptible of growth or change. The toiling Church 
has looked up for inspiration and prophecy, and its 
cries have been snowed under by an avalanche of 
statistical pamphlets and financial appeals. For ages 
the spiritual development of man has been arrested— 
like a vegetable trying to grow in an iron bottle—by 
the inflexibility of the institution, and the feverish 
business of self-seeking and “‘ wire-pulling’’ which 
it engenders. That which should have promoted has 
only hindered the coming of the Kingdom. 

The heavenly destiny of the race lies along the road 
of an incessant widening of the range, and deepening 
of the perceptions, of the whole man, intellectual 
and spiritual—a blooming forth of the supreme 
faculties of soul—together with which there must be 
a living interpretation of truth. But truth is a 
perfect recognition of the divine nature in its depth 
and height and length and breadth! Who would 
claim to have achieved it? It is the infinite and 
eternal quest. The winged seraphim with their plumes 
of flame, gemmed with eyes, ever pursue it in the 
golden circles of felicity; and shall we, upon our 
little terrestrial ball of dust, pitch our tent, unsandal 
our feet, and flatter ourselves that we have compassed 
that which the heaven of heavens cannot contain ? 
If we petrify our doctrines and dogmas, and emblazon 
upon our shield the fatal word ‘‘ immutability,” pre- 
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tending that we have achieved finality, and that the 
quest is done, are we not like the idiot of the 
fable who thought he had caught the moon in his 
bucket ? 

No! we must get back to Scripture and remember 
that there are many things we are not yet able to 
bear ; that the work of grace is but begun, and that 
the world is still marching far from its mount of trans- 
figuration, destined to wander in the wilderness moan- 
ing beneath the burden of its sordid misery and selfish- 
ness, till the time when it shall recognize that the 
touch of the Divine upon the soul is but the beginning 
of the revelation of Christ, which is to change our body 
of humiliation into the likeness of His glorious body— 
which is to change a vile social order into the likeness 
of the Divine Society. The price of heaven is eternal 
growth through the mystical transmutations of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The cardinal factor in the life of the early Church 
was the purity of its experience, thrilling in its beauty 
and transfiguring in its miraculous potencies, Then men 
drank from the chalice of grace a draught of “ eternal 
life.” The Church made the prodigious blunder 
of trying to preserve this miracle instead of tracing 
it up to its celestial source. An effort was made 
to precipitate it into gorgeous ceremonies and 
‘‘miraculous’”’ sacraments. Men were taught to 
believe that it resided in the dead limbs, bones, hair, 
dried blood, or concreted milk of the saints and 
martyrs. The clothes they wore, the handkerchiefs 
they used, or the stones that covered their tombs, 
were regarded as reservoirs of spiritual magic. For 
ages the Church existed—or rather wasted away—on 
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these doubtful preserves, and the grace of God was 
treated like a specimen in a medical museum. 

But a spiritual essence cannot be preserved—or re- 
served. Like manna, it must be gathered afresh every 
morning. To be vital it must be perpetually renewing 
itself and expanding. To enshrine it in a ceremony, 
or conjure it into a formula, is impossible, as would be 
an attempt to imprison the perfume of a flower in a line 
of poetry, or the song of a nightingale in a withered 
leaf. 

The age that attempts to create, or maintain, a 
Church on the blessings of yesterday must inevitably 
find, after many days, that the foundation has turned 
to corruption. Thus did the Roman Church. On the 
golden renown of those first centuries, when the new 
Christian joy streamed across the world “ like a sun- 
beam,” it imposed its system. It sought to grow, 
not as the mystic vine whose root was in God, and 
whose clusters richened in heavenly places, but as an 
institution and a world-sovereignty, whose ramifica- 
tions wormed their way into the closets of kings and 
the cameras of State. The sword of dominion was 
kept brighter than the sword of the Spirit. The liberal 
use of fraud and forgery, afterwards employed to 
buttress these pretensions, was a clear demonstra- 
tion of instability and decay. Scholasticism applied 
itself to the defence of the institution and theory, 
rather than to the propagation of the love of God, and 
beneath these mundane activities the eternal treasure 
was lost sight of ; the gold of the lamp became more 
precious than the holy fire for which it had been called 
into existence ; the flute, overloaded with ornament, 
ceased to give forth the divine music that had en- 
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thralled a pagan world. Living contact with God 
became less important than diplomatic contact with 
European princes. 

Seated upon his towering throne, like the sun in the 
heavens, dazzling in his priestly splendour, the Pope 
dominated the nations, bereft them of the comforts 
of heaven by his interdicts, or laid them in blackened 
ruins with his thunderbolts. Never had empire 
been more complete over the bodies and souls of men. 
But history shows how much easier it is to resist 
fire and sword than the smile of fortune. If the nine 
persecutions of Rome conjured forth Faith’s miracles 
in the Catacombs, the victory of Canossa, the brilliance 
of Innocent 111., and the splendour of Leo x. were 
the prelude to the sack of Rome and the atrocities 
of the Duke of Alva. 

But over all the welter and storm, the gloom and 
glitter of the ages, presides the Eternal Hand, moulding 
worlds in the silence of eternity ; tinting the rose in 
the stillness of the dawn. Time after time the blind- 
ness and arrogance of men has swept the _half- 
moulded clay from the grasp of the Potter and changed 
the vase of His miracles into the vial of His wrath; 
but nothing can arrest the sweep of His purposes. 

In the midst of the pageantry of the medieval 
papacy, when the embroidery of paganism richly over- 
laid the simple purities of the Gospel ; when the golden 
calf of Mammon was shamelessly worshipped in the 
Vatican by atheistic priests, and the “‘ Vicar of Christ ”’ 
waded breast-high in a red tide of homicidal blood, 
they at Rome thought, in their insensate pride, that 
they had fettered the minds of men for ever, and 
bound the mighty movements of creation, like hounds, 
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to the foot of their throne. But the chariot of fire 
had swept past them and they knew it not. The 
coming of St. Francis might have admonished them ; 
the frescoes of Fra Angelico ; the cry of Huss from the 
stake ; the rolling thunders of Savonarola: but they 
heard not. There is no sleep so dead as the sleep of 
utter moral depravity. It was not until the burning 
indignation of Luther had set half Europe alight, that 
the Popes raised themselves in their sty to realize 
that their empire was slipping from their grasp; nor 
even then did they perceive that the Spirit of the Lord 
flowed otherwhere than through their “ consecrated ”’ 
hands. 

In those days, when pure religion seemed to have 
passed from the earth, the invisible ministries of the 
Most High were still moulding and fashioning. Under 
the dull stagnation were all the surgent potencies of 
springtime. The new revelation of the Reformation, 
with its larger horizons, its more intimate Christ, and 
its open highways to the Great White Throne, was 
about to enrich the world. 

It is this great drama which we shall attempt briefly 
to sketch in the following pages. We shall see that 
in proportion as men pinned their faith to an in- 
stitution, so did Heaven forsake them, seeking, perhaps, 
by its very absence, to show that it is not by might 
but by “My Spirit’ that the great Father works 
out His purposes for the race. 


ip | 
CRYSTALLIZING 


in His hands. Men beheld with wonder and 

admiration, and found that in their light 
the whole of life had to be readjusted. Was there ever 
before such an unveiling of the constellations of 
heaven? He taught men that the individual soul 
is of transcendent value; that the Divine Life is 
available, free, for the restoration and coronation of 
the life of man; that there is open access to the 
Highest for the humblest ; that the divine beauty and 
goodness may, by grace, bloom upon the common 
clay ; that Eternal Life is a donation. By the revela- 
tion of these truths—a veritable revelation of the 
“exceeding riches of His glory ’’—the first century 
was transfigured as is the face of misery by the 
smile of love, and there sprang into being that “‘ new 
race,” that ‘“‘ Divine Society,’ which has been the 
wonder of the ages, and whose brief, exquisite song of 
rapture seemed to have been caught from the very 
lips of the angels who hovered over the cradle at 
Bethlehem. 

Christianity began as the abandonment of the soul 
to a transcendent hope and the thrilling sweetness 
of celestial love. Before the eyes of the first Christians, 
spiritual values brightened into pure reality. The 
simple “luxury of doing good” was more desirable 
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than all the flaunted opulence of a Nero, a Felix, a 
Verres, or a Lollea Paulina; the virtues of pity, 
forgiveness, gentleness, and humility more dazzlingly 
beautiful than all the captured crowns dragged in the 
triumphal procession of Aurelian. The things of the 
Spirit had become known for a moment, as they really 
are, the most real of all realities, and by the delectable 
power of a matchless spiritual experience men were 
bound into a Church. Pedlars, weavers, shoemakers, 
merchants, sailors, and slaves, as they met in market- 
place or on lonely highway, exchanged for a moment 
their blissful tokens, or were wafted on the wings of 
holy transport to the throne of grace. 

The humblest Christian in this new and idyllic 
society was a “king,” and a “ priest,’ vestmented 
with holiness and crowned with “ eternal life,’’ whose 
feet, shod with the sandals of faith, might freely tread 
the “starry threshold of God’s court’’; while the 
spell which had raised up ‘‘ from the dregs of the 
people,’’ and sustained him before the terror of Cesar 
and the lions, was the love of the Good Shepherd— 
that radiant figure depicted so often on the walls of 
the Catacombs—aureoled with eternal youth ; smiling, 
serene, sublime; with a lamb on His shoulder. 

Nine times along the highways of the Roman 
Empire, the fires of persecution were kindled against 
these followers of the Christ ; but in the hush which 
fell over the sacred ashes, there could be heard the 
faint, sweet song of the redeemed, like an enchant- 
ment. And ever upon the hearts of men the 
wonder grew. The poured-out blood of the martyrs 
impregnated the very earth with strange rapture. 
The slave thrilled to the dignity of the Christ-touch. 
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The heathen priest neglected his idols. The dreams of 
Cesar were invaded by visions of the Cross. The 
spirits of the saints streamed forth from the Catacombs 
to fling their spell upon a languid paganism, and the 
twilight of the pagan gods beheld the pure meridian of 
the Son of Man. 

Before this new spiritual race the dominion of the 
Seven Hills bows its sceptre. In the Augusteum of the 
heathen basilicas the images of the Emperors were 
replaced by those of Christ and His Apostles. ‘‘ The 
local deities passed away, and were seen no more. 
In every highway, on the steep summits of the hills, 
in the deep ravines and remote valleys, on the roofs of 
the houses, and in the mosaics of the floors, was seen 
the Cross: the victory was complete.” ‘“‘ Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean!” cried the apostate Julian. 
Without sword, or spear, or imperial smile, but by its 
own exquisite compulsion, the Spirit of Christ, working 
through the faith of the humble, conquered all the 
dignities of the world. Thus works the Eternal ; 
faintly as the breathing of flowers; certain as the 
sweep of the stars. 

But after those first generations the light begins to 
fade from the holy fraternity. Through the long 
ages to follow we shall glimpse it again, like a rainbow 
on a stormy landscape ; and behold its magic fruitage ; 
but of all conditions of the soul it is the most difficult 
to recapture. 

As early as the middle of the second century the 
Montanists arose to protest against Gnostic rationalism 
and Catholic laxity. (It is beginning to be widely 
recognized that in many of its aspects Montanism was 
a sincere attempt to emphasize the already half- 
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forgotten truth that the gift of the Holy Spirit was 
promised to all believers.) But these reformers were 
not able to arrest the processes of materialism which 
were at work. 

With the growing influence and triumph of the new 
faith came the demand for a more external manifesta- 
tion. The company of the saints, held together 
hitherto in the bonds of perfectness, must now be 
shaped, co-ordinated, run into moulds, and fashioned 
into a visible Church. The vital inspiration of religion 
must be set in a permanent framework of ecclesiastical 
order. 

The slow but deadly power of a subtle materialism 
settles upon the infant society. The vital grip of 
reality trembles into uncertainty. Cyprian draws a 
dark picture of the Christian flock in the middle of 
the third century. He speaks of the lust for gold, the 
fraud, deceit, perjury, slander, and backbiting which 
prevailed among them ; of neglectful ministers, avari- 
cious bishops, and of multiplied usuries. Conse- 
quently, at the first signs of persecution, there was 
widespread apostasy. With this growing viciousness 
there was a feverish increase of ceremonial. External 
and material aids were resorted to as an old man turns 
to his staff. There isno more certain sign of the pass- 
ing of the life of the Holy Spirit from the heart than 
recourse to sacerdotal and ceremonial crutches. That 
society whose only sacrifices had been those of praise, 
thanksgiving, love, and service—those “‘ living ” sacri- 
fices offered upon living altars in living temples—now 
degrades its whole conception of spiritual service into 
a material ceremony. The light of the touch of God 
upon the naked spirit vanishes before the gleam of 
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sanctuary-lamps and the blaze of gold-encrusted, gem- 
glittering altars, and the glory of heaven must now 
be mediated through a coloured and distorting ritual. 
Like the fall of a star across the night the whole 
conception of Christianity reeled back from the Mount 
of Transfiguration to the Temple of Solomon. 

With the elaboration of ceremonial comes that form, 
so alien from the genius of Christianity—the priest— 
looming large between God and the worshipper ; 
imitating and competing with the priests of Mithra 
and Isis ; soon to emerge as a sacred and magical order 
—the medium by which alone man may hope to gain 
the “ pearl of great price.” 

Gradually round the priest crystallizes the hierarchy 
and the institution, slowly modelling itself on the 
secular administration and heathen ceremonial of 
Rome. The splendour, colour, music, holy water, 
tonsure, artful use of lights characteristic of pagan 
worship, are copied. Fragment by fragment the 
gorgeous elements of temple service are built up. 
“The conquering Christian Church,’ says Mommsen, 
*‘ took its hierarchical weapons from the arsenal of the 
enemy.” Even the vestments of the clergy, unknown 
and unnecessary in the primitive Church, were copied. 
“Dalmatic, chasuble, stole, and maniple,”’ says 
Lindsay, ‘‘ were all taken over by the clergy from the 
Roman magistracy.”’ 

The Church is becoming more prominent than its 
Christ. The full extent of the dismal change is re- 
vealed to us in the words of Cyprian: ‘‘ He can no 
longer have God for a Father who has not the Church 
for a mother.”’ The tendency is well expressed in the 
words of Farrar: “‘ Visibility, rigidity of formule, 
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uniformity of practice and opinions, stringent and re- 
pressive discipline, supernatural importance of ecclesi- 
-astical offices, obedience to and unity with bishops as 
successors of the Apostles, endowed with definable 
miraculous grace by manual transmission—this was 
their narrow and untenable conception of the notes of 
the Church. They insisted on an established order, 
a central authority, a supreme dominion, exclusive 
power to admit to or shut out from the favour of God, 
the existence of a sacred caste by divine right, a Jewish 
and Levitical priesthood, offering Jewish and material 
sacrifices—in a word, the whole theory of sacerdotalism, 
with its accompanying magnification of forms and 
ritual.’’ 

The Spirit, oppressed and constrained, loses its 
action and primitive direction; increasingly muffled 
beneath a monstrous accumulation, it ceases almost 
entirely to manifest itself ; becomes a lifeless phantom, 
without spontaneity, and reveals but the stiffness 
and the weight of death. Thus, the purity and sub- 
limity of Christianity, which demanded a form equally 
pure and simple, was hampered by strange and alien 
elements, which rendered its operation unnatural and 
made of it a corpse out of which sprang the plagues 
and passions of putrefaction. 

By the fourth century the process was complete. 
The followers of the Galilean had become a Church. 
The most gigantic influence in western civilization 
was ready to take its place on the stage of history 
and play its tremendous part. For the next thousand 
years it is to be the chief actor, and for much of 
that time the only actor, pronouncing its incredible 
monologue. 
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In the year 324, the Emperor Constantine makes 
the first move in the prodigious game. At this time 
the north and north-east frontiers of the Empire were 
continually ablaze. There the legions confronted the 
implacable hatred of the Persians, and the ferocity of 
the Barbarians. From the field of these interminable 
conflicts Rome was remote. Constantine determined 
to remove the seat of Empire to the East. The fabled 
shores of the Golden Horn—adjacent to the realms of 
his most insolent enemies, incomparable for defence, 
the gateway of Oriental commerce—combined the 
advantages of policy, profit, and security. 

In the same year, the foundations of Constantinople 
—the New Rome—were laid. The world’s artists 
and craftsmen were summoned. Forests and moun- 
tains vanished before the woodsman and the mason. 
Palaces, temples, theatres, aqueducts, baths, and 
defensive walls sprang up as by magic on the desolate 
shore. The cities of the world were ransacked for 
sculptures and works of art, and the learned and noble 
were induced, by lavish gifts, and still more alluring 
promises, to settle in the new Capital. 

By this enterprise Constantine changed the course 
of history. Wealth, wit, and political ambition now 
flowed to the Bosphorus. The waters of the Tiber 
no longer richened beneath the splendour of Czsar’s 
throne, but the widowed city was pleased to behold, 
and eager to magnify, a new and spiritual majesty 
which rose in its place. 

The Bishop of Rome, rich in lands, imperial in his 
glistering vestments, more than imperial in his awful 
spiritual dignities, steps into the place left vacant by 
the Emperor. 
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In the midst of that early Christian flock, where 
once, in the beauty of simplicity, had stood the Good 
Shepherd, with the lamb on His shoulder and the 
lambs at His feet, now rises a throne; founded in 
royal favour, pillared on human pride and vanity, 
towering against the purity of that Galilean vision ; 
touched at first, indeed, by the loveliness of its sacred 
light, but already casting a shadow, already obscuring 
the skies. 

How much easier to see a throne than to perceive 
a spiritual presence! Before the blinding splendour 
of the chair falsely called St. Peter’s—in which St. 
Peter never sat—men began to lose their grip of the 
ineffable. Their thoughts, like butterflies caught in 
a golden mesh, were enthralled, and could spread their 
wings no further towards those white pinnacles of 
vision that lay so far beyond. Pride in the institution 
is mistaken, or substituted, for the experience, and 
the superb title of the ‘‘ Christ-man”’ deteriorates 
into that of ‘“ Churchman.” 

By a conjunction of fortunate circumstances, and a 
liberal use of cunning and fraud (those rank weeds 
which grew so luxuriously in the shadow of this throne), 
this new potentate is to gather into his grasp all the 
reins of power, concentrate upon his own brow all 
the glory of the world, and blaze forth with such a 
fierce heat of pride and tyranny that princes, kings, 
and emperors themselves, shall char their royal wings, 
like gorgeous moths, in his blinding flame. 

But for the moment, Rome, which for a thousand 
years had been the centre, found herself neglected 
and exposed upon the fringe of the Empire. 


Mt 
THE STARS GO OUT 


HE first great loss which Christianity suffered 

was the loss of that mystical contact with 

vital reality and the living Christ, once 

possessed by its humblest members ; a contact which 

made them an invulnerable and irresistible divine 

society, and whose loss left them a merely human 
organization. 

It was now to suffer a second loss in the quenching 
of the stars which Christ had unveiled. 

There have been moments in the history of the 
human race when new and grand ideas have been sown 
in its heart. As these have germinated the race has 
unfolded, like a fleur d’or, into the splendour of an 
age of gold. For the secret of a nation’s greatness is 
to be found in the shrine of its noblest convictions. 
“ The great fundamental ideas,” says M. Le Bon, 
in his Psychologie du Socialisme, “ the beacon lights 
of the race, sometimes change in the course of the 
ages; but, when they change, the whole life of 
society is transformed.” Such an epoch was the First 
Century. 

But M. Le Bon says again: “ Great civilizations 
have always been the efflorescence of a small number 
of beliefs, and the decay of these civilizations has 
invariably supervened in that hour in which these 


common beliefs have weakened in their hold.” 
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Christianity, which had seen its Rose of Sharon 
wither in the hands of the priest, was now to see its 
stars sink into the mists and one by one go out. 

The wild and tempestuous theological controversies 
which swept through Christendom in the fourth 
century, filling the air with the dust of words and flying 
fragments of syllogisms and creedal formulas, lashing 
the contending parties to fierce fury and murderous 
hate, make a story from which one turns with grief 
and shame. The vituperation with which the polemic 
literature of those ages is soiled, reveals how far the 
love of God and man had been lost to sight in the lust 
of battle. For many a generation did the smoke of 
these conflicts hang in the air. 

By these debates, heresies were confirmed and 
embittered. Whole tribes were baptized into ana- 
thematized creeds, and the niceties of theological 
definition nourished deadly enmities. A fine dis- 
tinction of phrases (too subtle for one mind in a 
thousand to discern) translated into crude and popular 
war cries, stimulated fanaticism and sowed with 
thorns and wormwood that fair Christendom which 
had shone like an angel’s wing at the touch of 
Christ. 

Upon this scene of ruinous conflict was to pour yet 
another and alien deluge, sweeping down upon the 
wings of blackest night. 

Not long after the removal of the seat of Empire 
to the East, the Barbarian saw that the beautiful 
peninsula of Italy, with its rich cities, was as a ripe 
fruit ready to fall into his hands. His wild figure 
flickers upon the Alps, while the Emperor makes his 
bow to Rome, then, with the fury of an avalanche, 
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thunders down upon the plains with ignorance and 
ruin at his heels. 

With the death of Theodosius (395), the last Em- 
peror to rule over the undivided Empire, the break- 
up of the West set in with frightful rapidity. The 
Visigoths, under Alaric, first insulted, then sacked, 
the Eternal City. At their leader’s death (410) they 
passed into Spain, driving out the Vandals, who, 
passing over to Africa under Genseric, tore that vital 
corn-growing province from the imperial grasp. The 
death of St. Augustine during the siege of his city, 
Hippo, in 430, and the surprise of Carthage in 4309, 
mark the date of the ruin of Roman civilization on 
the North African coast. 

Then came the Huns under Attila. Defeated at 
the wild and tremendous battle of Chalons (451), they 
stormed over the Alps, destroying the cities in the 
plains of northern Italy, and driving the popula- 
tion into the lagoons of the Adriatic, there to lay the 
foundation of Venice. 

At the death of Attila, the Huns melted away as 
suddenly as they had come. Hardly were they gone, 
when (in 455), the Vandal fleet sailed up the Tiber 
and sacked Rome, carrying away great treasure, 
including the spoil which Titus had brought from 
Jerusalem. 

The Emperors at Constantinople were either too 
weak, or too fully occupied to render aid. In 476 
the Western Empire came to an end; the crown was 
sent back to Constantinople, and Italy sank into the 
pit of confusion. 

The Barbarian mercenaries who then served in 
Italy under Odoacer, seized the opportunity to divide 
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the fairest provinces among themselves. Their spoil 
was snatched from them twelve years later by the 
Ostrogoths, who, in their turn, were destroyed by the 
Lombards, whose kingdom lasted for about two 
hundred years. 

The people of Italy—too enervated by luxury to 
resist—were robbed, massacred, or enslaved by the 
rude and ferocious tribes from beyond the Alps ; 
their cities, built by a thousand years of pride, wealth, 
and genius, were pillaged and rolled in the dust. The 
venerable civilization of the Romans sank into ruins 
at the touch of these more virile races. 

Amid the mournful scenes of desolation, like a 
rock in a dreary sea, stood the Church, the one pillar 
of salvation and hope, the one surviving nucleus of 
order and government, to which shipwrecked humanity 
could cling. 

However much the Barbarian despised the effemin- 
ate Roman people, he had a deep reverence for 
the name of Rome, whose grandeur had flung its spell 
over his ancient forests and coloured his infant dreams. 
It seemed impossible that so much greatness could 
have passed away. And as he drew near to those 
august walls, there stood the offspring of that majesty 
which had swayed the world, sublime in its temporal 
grandeur, gorgeous in its pomp and splendour, rooted 
in that rich dust impregnated with the giant ideas of 
the Cesars, reflecting the splendours of that vanished 
epoch of gold, instinct with its genius, and ready to 
follow in that cyclopean succession. Upon the 
Church had falien the magnificent mantle of the dead 
Empire. 

During those stormy years the Church had suffered. 
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Like a galleon sailing up out of the tempest, she was 
battered and scarred, but her white pennon still 
streamed, a ripple of light across the darkness. Nor 
was she unworthy of the reverence of those rude 
tribes. She had an incomparable message for dis- 
tracted days. She alone existed not for herself, but 
for society. Into her sanctuaries the wild storms had 
flung the precious fragments of culture, art, and 
learning ; her priests and bishops were custodians and 
administrators of justice, to whom men turned in the 
hour of their need. With fine courage they main- 
tained the cause of the oppressed and the poor. The 
churches were asylums where the hunted slave and 
the fallen minister of State might find refuge. They 
feared not to resist the Emperor himself. The saintly 
Ambrose of Milan boldly shut the door of his church 
against Theodosius, until he had done penance for the 
cruel massacre of Thessalonica. The Christian Church 
was the one serene spot in that wild world where the 
savage passions of men were allayed by the mild omni- 
potence of love and humility. “I do not think I say 
more than the truth,” says Guizot, “in affirming that 
at the end of the fourth and the commencement of the 
fifth centuries, it was the Christian Church, with its 
institutions, its magistrates, and its power, that 
vigorously resisted the internal dissolution of the 
Empire and barbarism, that conquered the Barbarians, 
and became the bond, the medium, and the principle of 
civilization between the Roman and the Barbarian 
worlds.” 

But amid the fine superiority which it manifested 
over the age, it is not difficult to see how significant a 
change is coming upon Christianity. Men are no longer 
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arrested by the soul-rapture of its devotees, nor by 
its sublime theme, nor by the beauty of the Good 
Shepherd, but by its “institutions, its magistrates, 
and its power.’”” However good these may be in them- 
selves, they cannot seriously pretend to be that 
Christianity which Christ brought into a dying world 
to redeem it, and their coming to the front is the second 
great phase in the history of the passing of spiritual 
religion. 

One is reminded of the poem by Victor Hugo, E# 
Nox Facta Est, in which he describes the angel who, 
as he falls, hears a voice behind him cry : 


““Les astres s’éteindront autour de toi, maudit!”’ 
And as the stars go out, the angel becomes a devil. 
In these and the following centuries we see the stars 


going out about the throne of the popes, and as they 
are extinguished, the papacy becomes demonic. 


IV 
THE FATAL PATH OF COMPROMISE 


HE position of Christianity now, was that the 
more it flourished as an institution, the farther 
it got from its source, and from those original 

heights of vision from which it had leaped to the con- 
quest of the world. Like a river, the farther it flowed, 
the more turbid it became. The later centuries of 
Latin Christianity as little resembled that first from 
which it sprang, as does the yellow stream of the Rhone 
those eternal snows amidst whose white virginity it is 
born. 

During these ages there is to be seen a steady widen- 
ing of the bounds of the Church. While in the West 
the Roman Empire had fallen, and in the East the 
Court at Constantinople hid its weakness beneath an 
Oriental ostentation, Christianity was the one element 
of the Roman world that advanced. It travelled 
swifter and farther than the flight of the Roman 
Eagle had ever gone. Persia, Armenia, India, Arabia, 
saw the tireless missionaries who came wandering 
from the West with the story of Jesus of Nazareth. St. 
Patrick planted the Gospel in Ireland, where it was to 
produce such noble fruit, and whence the seed was to 
be wafted back through the forests of Germany, down 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Whole tribes were baptized 
by command of their chiefs and swept into the Church, 


dripping, like retrievers from the fens, with the dark 
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waters of heathenism. As they entered, she was 
defiled. It was conquest, not conversion; they be- 
came the Pope’s men, not Christ’s men. 

From the hills of Donegal to the Ganges roamed the 
messengers, and in the midst of this ever-growing web 
sat the Bishop of Rome, claiming to hold the destiny 
of every soul in his hand. He was the arbiter of 
felicity or damnation; he either shared the homage 
of the new convert with Christ or (as too often) 
altogether monopolized it. 

Deepening ignorance was everywhere settling upon 
the peoples. In the country districts paganism still 
flourished. The gods of the northern barbarians, 
dragged from mountain fastness or forest gloom, 
mingled their sombre hues with the Oriental tints of 
Cybele, Demeter, A’sculapius, Mithra, Isis, and Serapis. 

While the Church strove to purify, her own purity 
was sullied. In her endeavour to influence the 
Barbarian, she copied the method of his own pagan 
worship—that of appealing to the senses. We see at 
this time a great augmentation of the number, variety, 
and pomp of the ceremonies of worship. ‘“‘ The 
Chronicles prove,” says Guizot, “that this was the 
chief means by which the Church acted on the Bar- 
barians ; she converted them by splendid spectacles.” 
Pagan temples and feasts, reeking with heathen 
associations, were boldly appropriated for Christian 
purposes. Concessions were made to the war-lust of 
the Teuton. ‘“‘ The Christian God,’’ as Dean Milman 
says, “and even the gentle Saviour of mankind, had 
become a God of Battle.’’ Myths, superstitions, and 
the most infantile inventions of hagiography, were 
solemnly paraded, with astonishing sang-froid, before 
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the simple Teuton, and these almost incredible pueril- 
ities became as much a part of Latin Christianity as 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule. 
Indeed, the teaching of Christ was almost lost beneath 
this ever-increasing mass of trash. The relic—a rag 
from the garment of a saint, a bit of the Cross, a thorn 
from the Saviour’s crown—or an image, took the place 
of the heathen idol or sacred tree. Saints are invoked 
precisely as were pagan gods: “If thou dost not per- 
form what I request of thee, we will here burn for 
thee no more lamps, nor pay thee any honour at all.” 
Gregory, Bishop of Tours, declared that the touch of 
the tomb of St. Martin could heal hemorrhages, lame- 
ness, and blindness, and banish sorrow from the heart. 

The loss of the pristine inspiration was remedied 
by a gross credulity, and the spiritual ophthalmia of 
the time was content to exchange the stars in the hand 
of Christ for the sparkle of candles and tinted sanctuary- 
lights amid rolling incense. The pure beam of the 
Gospel sank deeper and deeper into the occult mists, 
and it has been said that Julian himself would have 
been well content with Latin Christianity, so blended 
with heathenism had it become. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that this dark and tainted atmosphere 
became infected with those terrible vices which have 
been the amazement of historians, and the condemna- 
tion of the Roman system. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the influence 
of heathenism on Latin Christianity is to be seen in 
monasticism. This movement had its origin in the 
dualistic view of the world brought into Europe from 
the East by the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophies. 
The Christian monks were only a feeble copy and 
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caricature of the monks of Brahma, Buddha, and 
Serapis. ‘‘ The monks of Serapis,”’ says Sir Samuel 
Dill, ‘‘ had their matins and vespers with which to 
rouse the goddess or to lay her to rest.’’ The whole 
of this gigantic growth, which was destined to spread 
over Europe like a fungus, not only had a heathen 
origin, but is contrary to the nature of man, as the 
terrible confessions of Anthony and Jerome, and the 
shocking immorality which haunted its houses, are 
sufficient to show ; while it stands utterly condemned 
at the bar of modern psychology. 

The miracle of Christ, though it might still be found 
hidden away in quiet hearts, was now, generally, 
strangely lacking. The institution took precedence 
of the spirit, for whose dissemination it had been 
called into existence, and was rapidly becoming the 
antithesis of its originating genius. Superstition had 
woven its uncouth webs in the sanctuary and on the 
altar, and in the fcetid air, vice and greed rioted in 
rank and jungle-like weeds, riving and tearing asunder 
the very stones of the tabernacle, like the giant growths 
which wrap about the temples of Bangkok. The 
lion, the jackal, and the panther, those symbolic 
beasts, make their lair where the devout were wont 
to pray. 


V 
THE CARNIVAL OF PUPPETS 


N nothing is the melancholy drift of Latin Christi- 
anity more vividly seen than in the Iconoclastic 
controversy which raged through the eighth 

century. 

With the loss of the great Pharos-lights the nations 
become bewildered and reel and stagger like drunken 
men, the sport of the wandering marsh-fires and 
dancing will-o’-the-wisps. History often reminds us 
that an immoral and faithless age is an age of super- 
stition ; an age which has ceased to believe in great 
truths, becomes grotesquely credulous of preposterous 
phantasies, and a prey to thaumaturgy and legerdemain. 
Superstition and scepticism are twin sisters. Dim 
the spiritual and moral constellations, and forth from 
their dark holes, haunted oaks, and stagnant pools 
stream the necromantic brood, to dance in the twi- 
light. In such an eclipse, the mind of man breeds 
superstition faster than the earth breeds worms. 
To such an age have we now come in our brief 
review. 

At Constantinople the Eastern Emperor ruled over 
a Greek and Oriental realm, based on the unbroken 
tradition of Imperial Roman power. This city became 
the centre of learning and art; but creative genius 
had perished in her midst. The rich material which 
lay at her hand she could only heap into compilations, 
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Byzantine literature and art, with its artificial con- 
ventions and lifelessness, shows how barren had become 
the soil which once nourished Homer, Phidias, and 
Praxiteles. 

But the most sterile garden will grow weeds. The 
strange cults of the East, deeply tinged with magic, 
and impregnated with a subtle and destructive 
materialism, found here a congenial soil, and settled 
on the minds of the people like a mouldering unclean- 
ness. The clergy, sharing the popular weakness and 
ignorance, had allowed themselves to be carried down 
the tide of spiritual degeneracy. Images sprang up 
in all directions, and the people fell down and wor- 
shipped them. There was little to choose at this time 
between the icon of the Christian and the image of 
the South Sea islander. ‘“‘ Image-worship,” says Dean 
Milman, “in the mass of the people, of the whole 
monkhood at this time, was undeniably the worship 
of the actual, material, present image, rather than 
that of the remote, formless, or spiritual power, of 
which it was the emblem or representative.” 

The churches, shrines, and church books were 
richly adorned with images and pictures, which were 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, or to have been 
endowed with powers of healing. They were to be 
seen fronting the palace of the Emperor, and on the 
walls of private houses ; even the furniture and dresses 
of the people were adorned with these sacred icons, 
while little idols, like pretty dolls, dressed in gold 
and jewels, were carried by the devout, tucked away 
in their bosoms. Some even took an image for a god- 
father at the baptism of their children. The credulity 
with which these puppets were regarded would pass 
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belief, were it not still to be seen in many parts of 
Europe to-day. 

A vast army of artists and craftsmen were em- 
ployed in the production of these gewgaws, and their 
sale was a lucrative and widespread traffic. 

The worship of God was neglected, and crude and 
rubbishy daubs, which it was blasphemously asserted 
“the Father had delineated with His immaculate 
hand,” were daily supplicated to open their fountains 
of healing. The Patriarch Germanus asserted that 
“miracles were daily wrought by balsam distilled 
from the painted hands of an image of the Virgin 
Mary.” Even the heathen Saracen mocked at the 
Christian for his idolatry, and their wars were largely 
looked upon as crusades against idols. 

In 717, Leo 11., the Isaurian, became Emperor. 
A man of military genius, he was able by his victories 
to strengthen his Empire. But his large gifts of mind 
were still more remarkable. He reformed the army, 
the finances, and the administration, and then turned 
his attention to the Church. In common with the 
more enlightened men of his time he was shocked at 
the appalling superstition which prevailed, and deter- 
mined to restore Christian purity and simplicity. 

In 726 he ordered all pictures to be placed so high 
that the people could not kiss them, and prohibited 
prostration before them, or worship being paid to 
them. 

The priests, monks, and vested interests were mad 
with rage. What was to attract the people to the 
churches if no miraculous daub, but only God, were 
there? The offerings of the faithful would fall to 
nothing! The ecclesiastical purse would be empty ! 
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In 730 Leo ordered all images to be removed from 
the churches, and all pictures to be whitewashed. 
Popular risings of the devotees of stocks and stones 
were suppressed with a strong hand, and a fierce war 
of destruction was carried on. Time after time, 
swarms of armed and fanatical monks would sweep 
down upon the city to maintain, by riot and bloodshed, 
the honour of their carved and painted deities, till 
the Eastern Empire was filled with broken idols and 
broken heads. 

Then the Pope of Rome stepped into the arena to 
champion, with his spiritual lightnings, the cause of 
the martyred puppets. His letter to the Emperor 
is a singular piece of crudity, irreverence, and bluster- 
ing thunder, as of a tipsy yokel, at which the Imperial 
Court must have been more amused than terrified. 

Leo’s son, Constantine v., carried on the reform. 
In 754 a General Council was called at Constantinople, 
at which only the reforming clergy attended. It pro- 
claimed the use of pictures and images in churches 
to be pagan and anti-Christian. The Pope re- 
pudiated the Council. Those who disobeyed the 
Emperor, however, were banished, or still more 
severely dealt with. Many “holy” pictures and 
images were hurried to the West from the rage of the 
Iconoclasts; and there, the furniture of idolatry, 
which had offended the piety of a worldly and warlike 
Emperor, found a refuge beneath the wing of the 
“Vicar of Christ.” 

Later on, under the Empress Irene, of evil fame 
(who first tore out the eyes of her own son, and then 
had him murdered), the judgment of the Council of 
Constantinople was reversed at a council at Nice a 
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which declared that images, pictures, mosaics, and 
embroideries were lawful objects of worship. But 
even this did not please the Pope, who—declaring 
that Irene, being a woman, could not possibly be a 
Cesar—flung off all dependence on the East. He 
was able to be so bold because Charlemagne, the 
greatest of the Frankish kings, had made himself 
protector of the papacy. 

While the decay of spiritual religion was largely 
responsible for the prevalence of this gross polytheistic 
idolatry, the idols in their turn only deepened the 
darkness of materialism and superstition which was 
settling so thickly upon Europe and was to culminate 
in those dismal and tragic times rightly called the 
Dark Ages. The Son of God was hidden behind a 
painted crowd of grotesque and ridiculous statues in 
wood and stone, ivory and gold. Prayers were no 
longer (or but seldom) offered in the ‘‘ Name which is 
above every name,” but in that of a saint, or of the 
Virgin. And the favourite saint, as Finlay says, ‘‘ was 
usually one whose faults were found to bear some 
analogy to the vices of his worshippers.” 

True, some attempt was made to draw a fine dis- 
tinction between adoratio, and invocatio, between 
Natpela and Sovdrela, but the distinction was quite 
illusory for the mass of the people, as such distinctions 
must always be. 

“These superstitions,’ says Hallam, “arose in 
what are called primitive times. Successive ages of 
ignorance swelled the delusion to such an enormous 
pitch, that it was as difficult to trace, we may say with- 
out exaggeration, the real religion of the Gospel, in the 
popular belief of the laity, as the real history of Charle- 
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magne in the romance of Turpin. It must not be 
supposed that these absurdities were produced, as 
well as nourished, by ignorance. In most cases they 
were the work of deliberate imposture. Every 
cathedral and monastery had its titular saint, and 
every saint his legend, fabricated in order to enrich 
the churches under his protection.” 

One of the most disquieting features of some modern 
religious movements is an attempt to revive this 
idolatry which more than a thousand years ago revolted 
and disgusted the savages of Arabia. In multitudes of 
churches in England, coloured casts of the Virgin 
daily receive more homage than the King upon his 
throne, and rich offerings are made to a few pounds 
of plaster of Paris only a stone’s-throw from those 
poisonous alleys where lambs of the Good Shepherd 
are dying in poverty and neglect. 


VI 
THE COMING OF THE CRESCENT 


F, as M. Le Bon says, the few fundamental ideas 
of a phase of civilization are the strength of that 
civilization, we should expect to find Christendom 

in the seventh and eight centuries in a desperately 
weakened condition. That is exactly what we do find. 
That Faith which, in the hands of a few spiritual men, 
had conquered the Roman Empire, has now become 
the prey of every wandering tribe that pours over the 
Alps, emerges from the northern mists, or rises from 
the deserts of Arabia. The spectacle of its weakness 
was, in the seventh century, to be flaunted before the 
world by the Arab of Medina. 

Mahomet was born in 570. During the long caravan 
journeys which he made with his merchant uncle, 
he gave himself to meditation beneath desert skies, 
and by lonely waters. Then, proclaiming himself to 
be the prophet of the one God, he flung an amazing 
spell over the tribes of Arabia ; swept idolatry from 
their midst, and launched them upon a brilliant and 
breathless path of conquest. He died in 632; but his 
successors, the Caliphs, carried on his work with 
dazzling success. 

Jerusalem was captured, and the ground of Solomon’s 
Temple cleared for the erection of a mosque. By 639 
Syria and Egypt had fallen to their sword, and the 
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banner of the Crescent floated over immemorial 
Memphis. 

Alexandria, that scene of so much tumultuous 
Christian history, next yielded to their arms, and 
above the third greatest city of Christendom glittered 
the Crescent. The famous library of Alexandria was 
destroyed, and four thousand vast bonfires were kept 
burning for six months with this precious fuel. 

From Alexandria the Saracens swept on to the 
conquest of Africa, and on the ruins of African 
Christianity planted the standard of Mahomet. In 
710 they crossed to Spain, subdued the whole land— 
save for the mountain fastnesses—and in three years 
established a kingdom which was destined to last for 
seven centuries. 

The Empire of the Caliphs now included Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, North Africa, Spain, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Twice they beset 
Constantinople itself, and were repulsed only by the 
Greek liquid fire. Then, bursting over the Pyrenees, 
they poured across France, leaving behind them nothing 
but ashes. Christendom trembled in the balance. 
“Now,” says Gibbon, “‘the Arabian fleet might have 
sailed without a naval battle into the mouth of the 
Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran 
would now be taught in the schools of Oxford.’ Had 
no man arisen to stem this tide, the twentieth century 
would have found a mosque in Canterbury, and a 
Mohammedan at Lambeth. 

Christianity, disunited by unworthy rivalries, with 
its fires of sacred passion cold upon its altars (save for 
a bright spark which glowed here and there among 
the ashes), with its great beacon-lights dimmed almost 
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to eclipse, presented an easy prey to the Crescent 
mounting upon the fiery wings of a fierce and fanatical 
faith. 

But, in the providence of God, a man arose in the 
West to save Christendom from the heel of the Saracen. 
Among the nations which in the eighth century were 
slowly growing up out of the welter of tribes which 
had poured across Europe, were the Franks. Under 
their valiant leader, Charles Martel, this brave and 
hardy people opposed the devastating march of the 
Arabs in a terrific battle fought at Tours in 732. The 
battle lasted a week, with alternating fortune; but 
finally the Arabs were crushingly defeated, their 
baggage and booty taken, and their leader, Abderame, 
slain. Christianity was saved, but for many a century 
the Mohammedan scimitar was to hang over Christen- 
dom like the sword of Damocles. 

During those years of terror, the Lombards, who had 
conquered the north of Italy, seized the opportunity 
to conquer the Exarchate, where the Eastern Emperor 
still maintained a faint pretence to the dominion of 
Italy. The Pope saw the growing greatness of his 
enemies, the Aryan Lombards, with intense dis- 
quietude, and dispatched an urgent appeal to Pepin, 
the son of the victor of Tours, to come and deliver 
him. Pepin came, defeated the Lombards, wrested 
from them their newly acquired possessions, and 
carried the keys of the cities of the Exarchate to Rome, 
where he placed them upon the altar of St. Peter’s in 
the keeping of the Pope. By this act he laid the 
slender foundation upon which future Popes were to 
build their gigantic claims to be the custodians and 
disposers of all earthly monarchies. 
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Then came upon the scene the giant of the epoch— 
Charlemagne. He was the one really great man in 
those dreary ages of war and disorder. ‘‘ He stands 
alone,’’ says Hallam, “like a beacon upon a waste, 
or a rock in the broad ocean. His sceptre was the 
bow of Ulysses, which could not be drawn by any 
weaker hand. In the Dark Ages of European history, 
the reign of Charlemagne affords a solitary resting- 
place between two long periods of turbulence and 
ignominy.” 

He saw the inherent weakness of Christendom, and 
sought to revive in the hearts of men a faith in big 
ideas by which its fragmentariness, and_ starless 
blunderings, might be changed into a coherent pur- 
posefulness. But, turning to the paganism which 
Christianity had destroyed, he dreamed of a splendidly 
rejuvenated Roman Empire, political and military, 
rather than a redeemed society founded on eternal 
spiritual values. 

His brilliant conquests consolidated beneath his 
sway an empire extending from the Ebro to the 
Elbe and Danube ; from the North Sea to the kingdom 
of Naples. For a moment the Roman Empire seemed 
to have risen from its tomb. 

Amidst the éclat and glamour of his victories, and 
the golden expectations which his magnanimity and 
genius inspired, he marched to Rome. There, on 
Christmas Day, 800, while kneeling in worship at the 
altar of St. Peter’s, the Pope, without acquainting him 
of his intention, placed a golden crown upon his head. 
Seeing this, all the people cried: ‘To Charles, 
Emperor of the Romans, life and victory !”’ 

But the sceptre of Charlemagne proved indeed to be 
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the bow of Ulysses. At his death his empire was split 
up to appease the greed of his descendants, and Europe 
sank again into the maelstrom from which his genius 
had for a moment lifted it. The career of Charle- 
magne had been like the flash of a brilliant meteor in 
the night, leaving the darkness darker. 


Vatae 


“AND DARKNESS WAS ON THE FACE OF 
THE DEEP” 


r \HE tenth century is perhaps the most dismal 
in the history of Europe. Every noble 
enthusiasm seemed to have expired. Saracen, 

Norman, and Slave plundered and devastated at will. 

Wickedness and ignorance covered the land. Popes 

and prelates gambled with the Devil for thrones and 

bishopricS, and Christendom might more appropriately 
have been called devildom. From the heights of 

Dante’s ‘‘ snow-white rose’ of heaven, to the Stygian 

darkness of his deepest pit of hell, seemed not farther 

than from the Christianity of the apostolic age to 
that of the tenth century. 

The most important political event of the time was 
the movement of the Normans. From the mists of 
the northern seas their strange vessels swept south 
and west. Fierce, adventurous, and brave, they went 
wherever their frail boats or the tempest would carry 
them. The banks of the Rhine, Seine, Loire, and 
Thames they reddened with fire and blood. They 
sailed up the Guadalquivir. They passed the Pillars 
of Hercules, and spread terror along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. They seemed to thrive upon the scud 
of the storm. They calmly built kingdoms far from 
their native climes. They pillaged cathedrals, abbeys, 
monasteries, and set bishops, priests, and monks 
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scampering for their lives from their golden hoards. 
The Normans brought a love of adventure, a superb 
daring, a splendid pride, and a brilliant chivalry to 
Europe; but these benefits were for the present 
hidden behind their terrible ferocity and amazing 
audacity, from which nothing seemed secure. 

In following the movements of this noble though 
untamed race we are at least in touch with fresh 
winds, sunlight, sea spray, and health. But when 
we turn to the moral condition of that part of Europe 
to which they came for plunder, or sport, we are 
shocked by an unrelieved picture of depravity and 
shame, in which even the Church of Christ seemed 
utterly to have forgotten its destiny, and become a 
wilderness of deserted shrines. 

The moment the Bishop of Rome built himself a 
throne, he turned the Roman Church towards the 
abyss of the tenth century. Nor are we surprised 
to find that in the forefront of that dark epoch, like 
Comus in the van of his wild and evil rout, stands 
the papacy. The shocking cupidity of the papal 
court, its lust for power and gain, its immorality and 
blasphemy, its hellish traffic in holy things, surpassed 
any fiction of bacchanalia, brigandism, or bloody 
tyranny. Outlaws stood aghast at the indecencies of 
Rome. Robbers and assassins infested the Holy City. 
Priests ran riot in every kind of debauchery. The 
Roman nobles plundered the altar of St. Peter’s, and 
raised or overthrew popes like puppets at a fair. If 
the fiction of Apostolical Succession had ever had the 
slightest validity it must irrevocably have lost it now. 

At one time the election of the Pope actually fell 
into the hands of some clever, dissolute women, con- 
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spicuous among whom were the fair, but wicked, 
Theodora and her daughter Marozia. The paramour of 
Theodora and the bastard son of Marozia both reigned 
as popes under the titles of John x. and John xt. 

It was not to be expected that the priests would 
be better than their masters. Adventurers and rude 
soldiers entered the priesthood, utterly ignorant as 
they were, that they might enjoy the fruit of the altar. 
It was necessary for Ratherius to exhort his clergy 
“not to frequent the public-houses for the purpose of 
drinking ; not to get drunk; not to appear with the 
marks of intoxication at the altar; not to wear 
weapons ; not to come to the altar with side swords 
and spurs.” 

Over this period we shall do well to hurry, as we 
should past an open sewer. We can but bow our 
heads in shame when we think how low the cupidity 
of man had dragged the holy things God had com- 
mitted to his charge. 

By the middle of the eleventh century the clouds 
began slowly to rise and drift away, revealing a new 
political landscape. The wandering tribes had settled 
down and were arranging themselves, under their own 
chiefs or ruling families, into definite masses answering 
roughly to the national divisions with which we are 
familiar. The German people were the first to recover, 
under the brilliant leadership of the Saxon kings. 

But the dominant sovereignty to emerge is that of 
the Church and the papacy. It had survived! The 
fury and shame of those centuries of storm, blood, and 
passion had bowed it to the dust, but could not destroy 
it. “It might have been supposed,” says Dean 
Milman, “that a moral and religious depravation so 
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profound would utterly have destroyed that reverence 
of opinion, which was the one groundwork of the 
papal power. The veil had been raised; and Italy 
at least, if not Europe, had seen within it, not a reflex 
of divine majesty and holiness, but an idol, not only 
hideous to the pure moral sentiment, but contemptible 
for its weakness. . . . A spiritual succession must be 
broken and interrupted by such unspiritual inheritors.” 

But the years had revealed with unmistakable clear- 
ness that the papacy had ceased to be a spiritual 
succession, and Latin Christianity a spiritual institu- 
tion. Their throne had corrupted into a pinnacle of 
political vantage, propped up by spurious spiritual 
buttresses above all other points of vantage, and they 
who sat thereon were politicians masquerading as 
priests, or ventriloquial puppets worked by cunning 
schemers behind the scenes. Latin Christianity had 
become “‘a mere unreasoning assent to certain cere- 
monial observances.’’ Had their existence been con- 
ditioned upon their spiritual quality, they could never 
have survived the tenth century. 

During these dark ages the Roman Church, where 
“nothing changes ’’—a doubtful boast—had suffered 
a change more dismal than its boasted immutability. 
Look into its heart ! Look into its secret ambitions ! 
Look upon its altars! The words of Browning seem 
the fittest commentary : 


“‘T looked again to see how all went on. 
Her powers were greater—as some temple seemed 
Her soul, where naught is changed, and incense rolls 
Around the altar—only God is gone, 
And some dark spirit sitteth in His seat.” 


Vo be le 
THE IGNIS FATUUS 


REGORY VII. (1073-1085) was perhaps the 
greatest man who ever sat on the throne of 


the popes. It was he who consolidated the 
papal system into the fierce autocracy which it after- 
wards became. He saw with unerring clearness that 
the Pope was the keystone of the soaring arch of sacer- 
dotalism, and that political power alone could maintain 
his supremacy. As a constructive politician and known 
as St. Hildebrand, he was one of the greatest minds of 
western history. 

He was of lowly origin and spent his youth in a 
monastery in Rome, where he had ample opportunity 
of seeing the corruption of the times. He practised 
the harshest austerities and delighted in the suppres- 
sion of all bodily instincts. Arriving at manhood he 
determined to seek a more congenial place for the 
practice of his strange piety. He accordingly went 
to Clugny, in Burgundy, where Odilo had achieved a 
widespread reformation in the monastic life of France. 
Here Gregory soon became master of all the know- 
ledge of his time. But the life of holy retirement was 
not suited to his scheming and energetic spirit. He 
returns to Rome and attaches himself to one of the 
three conflicting Popes. Soon he becomes, by virtue 
of his massive abilities, the power behind the throne. 
Not until 1073, however, did he consent to ascend that 
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throne which he had for so many years dominated ; 
but when he did so, his hand was soon felt with double 
weight. 

Gregory’s ambition was to make the so-called Chair 
of St. Peter the Great White Throne of the world, before 
which all should bow. This was the crown and flower 
of his policy, the passion throbbing through all his 
resolutions and labours, and the reward which sweet- 
ened his adversities. He achieved his desire and his 
own ruin almost in the same hour, falling mortally 
stricken even as he planted the standard on the cap- 
tured pinnacle. As his life ebbed away in exile, 
Gregory was solaced by the reflection that he had set 
the coveted jewel of temporal power, fairest and most 
resplendent of earthly gems, in the triple crown. But 
he did not know how that evil stone was to be red- 
dened by the feuds of ages, till it burned fierce as a 
tiger’s eye with savage jungle passions and ravening 
appetite. No occult jewel on the brow of Indian 
goddess ever smouldered through the pages of fiction 
with more sinisterand mysterious revenge, cursing every 
hand that touched it and changing men into beasts. 

The dream of temporal power did not originate with 
Gregory, but he gave it its most magnificent inter- 
pretation, and enshrined the evil thing in the papal 
Holy of Holies. It had flickered before the “ Seat of 
the Apostles’ for ages. Was it a disease endemic in 
that Papal Chair? or a legacy from that teeming 
Roman dust of the Seven Hills ? or had he who lied 
in the wilderness also whispered by that throne those 
ancient words, so subtle and poisonous, “‘ All these will 
I give thee if og 

Temporal power was the ignis fatuus which lured, 
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crazed, and finally betrayed these spiritual princes 
to their doom. Even the wisest of them escaped not 
its malign spell, but with a strange, blind infatuation 
they pursued this evil genius to the abyss. Some of 
them doubtless thought, by the possession of this 
charm, better to serve the Kingdom of God, but the 
sequel only emphasized the tragic fallibility of their 
judgments, and revealed to the world a succession of 
spiritual leaders who had bartered God’s pillar of fire 
for the occult glitter of diabolical jewellery. Temporal 
power—how easy is it to see this to-day !—was a devil’s 
bait, a brilliant fly of gauze and enamel, a splendid 
decoy, which made the most spectacular catch the toils 
of darkness have ever enthralled, leaving marks of 
uttermost desolation on the history of spiritual religion. 

Once the popes were caught in this glittering, but 
fatal web, the Sword of the Spirit—that mystic Ex- 
calibur of conquest, whose triumphs had transfigured 
the early centuries—seemed to shrivel to a foolish 
toy, and was flung aside (nothing appears more vain 
and futile to a non-spiritual order than a reliance 
on heavenly power), and those pontifical hands which 
of yore had been lustred with prayer, now grasped the 
sceptre and clutched at the crown. Then, in the 
tumultuous panorama of historic scenes and rivalries 
which followed, the successors of the apostles snatch 
wildly at any means to power—sword, spear, cannon, 
arquebus, rack, thumbscrew, phial of poison, assassin’s 
dagger, or forger’s pen—for ‘‘ They who stand in 
slippery places make nice of no vile hold tc stay them 
up.” Century after century the fatal jewel works out 
its dark spell, and, like a dreadful vice in the blood, 
the more it ruins, the more deadly-sweet its thraldom 
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becomes. That sombre rock of temporal power, that 
papal Acropolis, crowned with that shimmering chair, 
must be sustained at any price ; and who has a better 
right to employ the legions of the abyss to uphold his 
reign than that one who claims to hold the keys of 
hell? In the fifteenth century that throne, once 
supported by the wings of angels, was upheld only by 
the “‘ shapes of sin and death.” 

It will be interesting to glance at the foundations 
on which Gregory determined to build. 

Rome had gradually assumed a premier position 
in the midst of Mediterranean Christianity. She was 
the ancient capital of the Empire from which the 
whole took its name; the supposed seat of the most 
illustrious of the apostles (though the statement that 
Peter was ever in Rome rests upon pure legend) ; her 
bishops had shown the most undaunted courage during 
the great persecutions, and the later Emperors had 
found it politic to foster their supreme patriarchal 
authority. The feverish passion for abstruse specu- 
lation which kept the East in a welter of unrest 
hardly touched the calm and practical West, and 
difficult questions were more and more referred to the 
Bishop of Rome for his arbitration. By the sixth 
century he had become the largest landowner in Italy. 
Then Pepin laid the keys of the Exarchate on the altar 
of St. Peter’s, and Charlemagne received from the hands 
of the Pontiff the crown of Empire. 

The march of events during the centuries of up- 
heaval enormously increased the power in the hands 
of the clergy. They alone, at first, were morally 
strong, and administered judgment with equity, and 
the magisterial offices of the municipalities were 
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accumulated in their hands. The high offices of State 
were held, and the difficult and delicate negotiations 
of princes conducted, by them. 

By subterranean influences, working through ob- 
scure priest in town and hamlet, and by powerful 
prelate in castle and palace, the Roman Church was 
able to diffuse her ideas, indoctrinate the children of 
kings, whose tutors they became, promote her own 
candidates to honours or thrones, and foment dis- 
affection and revolt. 

Then there were the still more dreaded spiritual 
powers. Every priest, however humble his origin, 
was invested with superhuman dignity. His con- 
secration enabled him to perform the supposed miracle 
of changing bread and wine into the body and blood 
of God. And, finally, the Church claimed to hold 
in its power the destiny of every soul, to consign it to 
the pains of everlasting damnation, or the joys of 
eternal felicity. 

Gradually, by legend and presumption, the tower- 
ing claim was built up. To these was added the 
still more daring ally—fraud. 

“ After the middle of the eighth century,” says 
Janus, a Catholic, ‘‘the famous Donation of Con- 
stantine was concocted at Rome.” The pretence was 
that Constantine, having been healed of leprosy by the 
Bishop of Rome, declared his intention of building 
a new capital in the East, and resigning to the popes 
the free and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and 
the provinces of the West. ‘‘ The forgery,’’ continues 
Janus, “‘ betrayed its Roman authorship in every line ; 


it is self-evident that a cleric of the Lateran Church was 
the composer.” 
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Then in the middle of the ninth century rose the 
“huge fabrication of the Isidorian Decretals.” (We 
still quote from Janus.) ‘‘ About one hundred pre- 
tended decrees of the earliest popes, together with 
certain spurious writings of other church dignitaries 
and acts of synods, were then fabricated in the west 
of Gaul, and eagerly seized upon by Pope Nicholas 1., 
to be used as genuine documents in support of the 
new claims put forward by himself and his successors.”’ 
“These forgeries,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ were the two 
magic pillars of the spiritual and temporal monarchy 
of the popes.”” In spite of their absurd anachronisms, 
they were (so uncritical was the age) accepted as 
genuine until the dawn of the Reformation, and had 
an immense influence in advancing the pretensions 
of Rome. 

It was upon this bizarre foundation of fact, fiction, 
and fraud that Gregory vii. determined to build. 

He began by attempting to reform the crying 
abuses among the clergy, most of whom kept their 
wives or concubines in their own houses. Gregory 
determined to enforce the law of celibacy (a celibate 
clergy, having no ties, were devoted slaves to the 
hierarchy), and called upon the people to forsake the 
immoral priest—a procedure which created for him 
legions of enemies. 

He then proceeded to make the election of the Pope 
independent of the Emperor, the Roman nobles, and 
people. To this end he called in the aid of the Norman 
robber-chiefs, who had made themselves masters of 
southern Italy, to browbeat the Romans, while he 
snatched from them their prerogatives. 

He next took the step which was to embroil Europe 
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in troubles for fifty years, and forbade the investiture 
of any priest by a layman. Formerly, when a bishop 
or abbot died, the canons, or monks, brought to the 
king the insignia of the episcopal or abbatical office— 
the crosier and ring, with which the king claimed the 
right to invest whom he pleased, for the ecclesiastical 
dignitary was often a high official in the kingdom, 
drawing enormous revenues from the State. This 
privilege was now to be wrested from the King. “Can 
it be admitted,” says Pope Urban 11. later, “‘ that the 
hands which have the supreme honour of creating the 
Creator, should be reduced to the infamy of submitting 
to hands soiled with rapine and with blood ? ”’—a 
text upon which the later history of the papacy is a 
singular commentary. 

Gregory’s act was aimed directly at the Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Henry Iv. He resisted, 
and summoned a Council at Worms which declared 
the Pope to be deposed. Gregory replied by deposing 
Henry from his throne, placing him beneath the ban 
of the Church, releasing his subjects from their 
allegiance, and exhorting them to the virtue of 
rebellion. ; 

There was much discontent in the Empire at the 
time, and princes, priests, and people abandoned their 
unfortunate Emperor, who was forced to bow to the 
storm, and endure the most humiliating penance. 
Crossing the Alps in the depth of winter, garbed in 
rough sackcloth, this prince, more accustomed to 
riding at the head of his armies, came at last to the 
castle of Canossa, in the courtyard of which, shivering 
with cold and hunger, mocked by the beggars and 
passers-by, he waited three days and nights, imploring 
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absolution of the proud and triumphant priest, who, 
with the Countess Matilda, enjoyed the spectacle 
from within. Never was humiliation more abject, 
never triumph more complete. 

But Henry had his revenge. A few years later he 
captured Rome, put it to fire and sword, and set up a 
new Pope. Gregory died in exile (1085). 

Gregory, however, had not lived in vain. The 
spectacle of Canossa had dazzled the imagination of 
Europe, and set the tiara scintillating with brilliance. 
The world had seen an Emperor prostrate in the dust 
before this almost supernatural ‘‘ Vicar of Christ.” 
It could not forget. 

It was not to be expected that a second Gregory 
would be found to wear the triple crown ; but circum- 
stances were favourable to his successor, Urban II. 
(x088-1099), who followed him upon the throne after 
the brief reign of Victor 11., for the age of the 
Crusades had come, and by dexterously putting him- 
self at the head of this prodigious movement, he 
was able to pose as the first man in Europe. 
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IX 
EASTWARD HO! 


HE twelfth century was the era of the Crusades. 

The scenes made sacred by the earthly life 

of Christ not unnaturally drew, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, large numbers of 
pilgrims, who often mingled commerce with piety as 
the inspiration and reward of their long and perilous 
journeys. Nor was this state of things seriously 
disturbed at the capture of Jerusalem by the Saracens, 
under the mild Omar in 637. At the beginning of 
the eleventh century, however, the ravages and taxes 
of the Egyptian Sultan Hakem made the pilgrimage 
not only exceedingly costly, but perilous. But it was 
the advance of the Seljukian Turks from the deserts 
of Central Asia, and their conquest of Jerusalem in 
1076, which imposed upon the Christian pilgrims those 
crushing burdens and intolerable sufferings, the story 
of which, in the heated eloquence of Peter the Hermit, 
moved Europe to uncontrollable fanaticism. 

At the Council of Clermont in 1095, presided over 
by Urban 11., the floodgates of popular frenzy were 
opened. Men struggled around the supply of red 
crosses, symbol of the Crusader, that they might pin 
one to their shoulders. 

Indignation was but one of the impelling motives. 
Christendom had been tutored into a fanatical trust 


in the efficacy of relics, The Crusades were the 
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most staggering piece of relic-worship in history. 
Whole nations dashed themselves in “ passionate but 
unavailing foam” upon the shores of Palestine, for 
the sake of a glimpse of the walls of Jerusalem, which 
they believed would assure the admission of their 
souls to Paradise. 

The native wander-lust of the Teutonic peoples was 
still further inflamed by a deep sense of sin, profoundly 
characteristic of that age, and a hope, adroitly ex- 
ploited, of earning pardon. 

In the primitive Church, contrition and repentance, 
leading to reformation, prepared the way for the 
divine act of forgiveness. But later the prerogative 
of mercy was snatched from the hands of God and 
placed in the hands of the priest, with a consequent 
increase of his empire over the souls of men. Penance, 
with its external and perfunctory performances, so 
often devoid of any deep spiritual root, took the place 
of the anguish of repentance. The amount of penance 
for each sin was scheduled, extending in some cases 
to a term of years. A literal accomplishment might 
become impossible, for the sins committed during one 
term swiftly lengthened it, until the hopeless mortal 
was confronted with centuries of liability: ‘‘ Even a 
modest sinner might easily incur a debt of three 
hundred years.” 

But by the merciful providence of Holy Mother 
Church, these debts could be paid in hard cash. A 
year of penance was valuated at about £4, or about 
nine shillings for the poor. Could the sinner not pay 
with cash, Mother Church was still tender to her lambs, 
he could pay with his body. “ By a fantastic arith- 
metic, a year of penance was taxed at 2000 lashes.”’ 
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When the Pope proclaimed a plenary indulgence, 
or absolute remission of all penalty, to those who 
enlisted under the Crusader’s banner, Europe, with its 
tragic burden of guilt and impossible penance, leaped 
to the call. 

No civil law. could touch a Crusader. Robbers, 

murderers, adulterers, debtors, outlaws, and every 
species of villain, thronged to the banner which 
promised such a blessed immunity from the con- 
sequences of crime, a no less fruitful prospect of 
plunder, and an assured entry into the blisses of 
paradise. 
» A vast, undisciplined, undirected horde, thus urged 
by the promise of rewards they could not otherwise 
secure, rushed across Europe, fancying, in their sim- 
plicity, that they had but to gaze upon the terrible 
Turk to dismay him. But their bleached bones 
whitened the roads of Hungary, and were heaped into 
pyramids in the plains of Asia Minor, in witness of 
their folly. It is estimated that 300,000 of these 
misguided peasants perished before the fighters were 
ready to start. 

The real Crusaders at last set out under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and after enduring unspeakable sufferings 
and perpetrating execrable orgies of immorality and 
savagery, at which even the Turk stood aghast, they 
captured Jerusalem, in 1099, and Godfrey was elected 
king. The Sacred City was retained for nearly one 
hundred years. 

The Second Crusade, preached by St. Bernard, for 
the maintenance of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
took place in 1147. It was a ghastly and horrible 
failure, and Bernard’s reputation suffered eclipse 
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while the repercussion of gloom and despair was felt 
throughout Christendom. 

In 1187 Jerusalem fell into the hands of Saladin. 
Two further Crusades followed—and they achieved 
nothing. The Fifth was diverted from its original 
goal to a war of western against eastern Christians. 
There were four others, but their pitiful story is hardly 
worth recounting. 

In nothing do we more clearly see the shocking 
state of moral and spiritual decay into which Latin 
Christianity had fallen, than in these ‘‘ Holy Wars.” 

“The Crusades may be considered,” says Hallam, 
“as martial pilgrimages on an enormous scale, and 
their influence on morality seems to have been alto- 
gether pernicious. Those who served under the Cross 
would not indeed have lived very virtuously at home ; 
but the confidence in their own merits, which the 
principle of such expeditions inspired, must have 
aggravated the ferocity and dissoluteness of their 
ancient habits.” 

In the glare of these wild wars, the shocking condi- 
tion of the soul of Europe is revealed. Dead was it to 
all pure and tender virtues and Christlike graces. 
“No barbarism,” says Milman, “ no infidel, no Saracen, 
ever perpetrated such wanton and _ cold-blooded 
atrocities of cruelty as the wearers of the Cross of 
Christ”? (at the capture of Jerusalem). They who 
had fallen upon their knees and burst into pious 
hymns when first the pinnacles of the Holy City shone 
upon the horizon, demonstrated the value of this 
piety by their deeds when they entered it. ‘‘ Murder 
was mercy; rape, tenderness; simple plunder, the 
mere assertion of the conqueror’s right. Children 
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were seized by their legs, some of them plucked from 
their mother’s breasts, and dashed against the walls, 
or whirled from the battlements. Others were obliged 
to leap from the walls ; some tortured, roasted by slow 
res: ; 

The Crusades have been called the “‘ Heroic Age of 
Christianity.”” It would be more accurate, and less 
revolting to the conscience of millions of Christian 
men and women to-day, to give it the more exact 
appellation of the ‘‘ Heroic Age of Papal Christianity.” 
The Crusades form one of the darkest chapters in the 
history of Europe, though the Pope, the clergy, and 
the monastic institutions, derived a vast accession of 
power, influence, and wealth from them. 


xX 
THE NEMESIS OF SIMON MAGUS 


, \HE capture of Jerusalem in 1099 flung a 


momentary gleam of splendour upon the 

beginning of the twelfth century; the rise 
of the brilliant Innocent m1. to the papal throne 
brightened its close ; but all between rolled a dreary 
sea of turbulence and moral and spiritual misery. 
While the people, at the bidding of their spiritual 
shepherds, were offering themselves up, like dumb 
sheep, in Gargantuan holocausts upon the mountains 
of Asia Minor and Syria; and the nobles, with their 
knights, rushed eastward to win kingdoms, or to play 
their favourite game of war; the Pope seized the 
opportunity to press the investiture struggle to a 
conclusion, and strode forward up dizzy slopes to 
the zenith of temporal power. 

The proud and dashing Frederick Barbarossa was 
humbled, and came to Venice to kiss the feet of Pope 
Alexander II.,in 1177. This scene of papal triumph, 
only less spectacular than that of Canossa, was the 
second draught from the cup of Circe. 

The ascending curve of the papal power has always 
coincided with the decline of prosperity and happiness 
among the people. Macaulay says of the Roman 
Church: ‘‘ Throughout Christendom, whatever ad- 
vance has been made in knowledge, in freedom, in 
wealth, and in the arts of life, has been made in spite 
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of her, and has everywhere been in inverse proportion 
to her power.” 

While the popes were gaily climbing the slopes of 
temporal power, or luxuriating in their expensive sty 
at Avignon, the people were dwelling in the midst of 
a great darkness, from whose moral chaos the very 
guardian angels who haunt the wilderness of the world, 
tempering the bitter blast, seem to have taken their 
flight. War, rebellion, rapine, robbery, and rape were 
the common events of the day. Of the seventy-six 
years covered by the Chronicle of Salimbene (written 
in the thirteenth century) only twenty-one are free 
from record of war in the writer’s own neighbour- 
hood, while several others were years of famine and 
pestilence. 

Of the condition of the people when the papacy 
was at its zenith, we may judge from the following 
extract from the Chronicle of the above-mentioned 
monk: 

“Armed soldiers guarded the peasants at their 
work all day long; for it must needs be by reason of 
the ruffians and robbers and bandits who were multi- 
plied beyond measure. -For they would take men and 
lead them to their dungeons to be ransomed for money ; 
and the oxen they drove off to devour or sell. Such 
as would pay no ransom they would hang up by the 
feet or the hands, and tear out their teeth, and extort 
payment by laying toads in their mouths, which was 
more bitter and loathsome than any death. For these 
men were more cruel than devils, and one wayfarer 
dreaded to meet another by the way, as he would have 
dreaded to meet the foul fiend. And the land was 
made desert, so that there was neither husbandman 
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nor wayfarer. ... And the wild beasts and fowls 
multiplied and increased beyond measure—pheasants, 
partridges, and quails, hares, and roebucks, fallow- 
deer, and buffaloes, and wild swine, and ravening 
wolves. The wolves gathered together in mighty 
multitudes round the city moats, howling dismally 
for exceeding anguish of hunger, and they crept into 
the cities by night and devoured men, women, and 
children, who slept under the sabe: or in 
waggons.”’ 

The age engendered not only moles but human 

monsters, such as Eccelino da Romano, who “ when 
he captured Friola, caused the population of all ages, 
sexes, and occupations, to be deprived of their eyes, 
noses, and legs, and to be cast forth to the mercy of the 
elements.”’ 
'« Nor did the popes care a pin for the people; all 
they wanted was money, and the creatures of the 
Curia haunted every village and hamlet for the pur- 
pose of feeding the bottomless papal purse. 

Abbot Joachim, a mystic, lifted his prophetic voice 
against the corruption of the times and the exactions 
of the Roman Church. “‘ The whole world,” he says, 
“is polluted with this evil. There is no city or village 
where the Church does not push her benefices, collect 
her revenues. Everywhere she will have prebends, 
endless incomes. Where is there more contention, 
more fraud, more vice and ambition than among the 
clergy of our Lord ?”’ 

Arnold of Brescia, a young priest who had studied 
under the great Abelard, and whose pure idealism 
shines out from the moral darkness, preached against 
the growing secularization of the Church, demanding 
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that she should cease her mad struggle for tem- 
poralities, and return to the simplicities of the Gospel. 
He was first forbidden to preach, then burned. 

The words of St. Bernard fell like balm upon the 
weary times. To him Christ was everything. ‘ Dry 
is all nutriment of the soul,” he cried, “if it be not 
anointed with this oil.” But even the fervour and 
eloquence of this strange man could not redeem his un- 
happy age from the deepening spiritual frost which 
was settling upon it. 

Frequent but momentary blazings of spiritual re- 
vival, ‘‘ sudden, consuming, and transient as prairie 
fires,’’ witness to the dumb longing of the people for 
that heavenly nourishment which the Church failed 
to supply. No age was more bitterly betrayed. 
Instead of bread, they were given a stone; instead of 
Christ, an image. 

There never was a period in which theory was more 
hopelessly divorced from practice. Many great men 
spent their lives in passionate protest against the sordid 
realities of their day. The Franciscan gospel of 
poverty and humility was preached to a world in 
which slaves, bought from the Orient, were becoming 
a common luxury, and where money and rank had 
far more power than they have in modern England. 
There is scarcely a page of the Divina Commedia 
that does not breathe a sense of terrible contrast 
between Catholic theory and Catholic life. The 
Decameron of Boccaccio is full of interesting sidelights 
upon the life of the people and the priests. He tells 
a story of a Jew, who, after a visit to Rome, was 
converted to Christianity, because he came to the 
conclusion that a Church which could be so full of 
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craft, hypocrisy, and blasphemy, and still continue 
to exist, must have something supernatural about it. 

The year 1204 witnessed the Boys’ Crusade. The 
Genoese shut their gates against the youthful pilgrims, 
because of their levity and scandalous immorality, 
and the author of the Golden Legend makes the startling 
assertion that the fathers of the well-born boys sent 
harlots with their children. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the black and 
universal pessimism that breathes through the litera- 
ture of the times. The age is spoken of by its con- 
temporaries as “‘ The eventide of the world whose sun 
is setting, and which is threatened by the coming of 
the Son of Perdition.’’ The greatest of all the medizval 
historians, Matthew of Paris, had no doubt that the 
thirteenth century marked the last stage of senile 
decay. ‘‘ These most damnable times ’”’; “ these days 
of uttermost perdition in which no man can fail to 
see that Satan is either already loosed, or soon to 
be loosed ’”’—is the cry of Adam Marsh, an early 
Franciscan. 

And all this when the papacy was at its zenith! 

Spiritual lights flickered to their extinction, or 
were changed into the green and blue flames of 
superstition and sorcery. The sense of satanic power 
and presence became most profound. Everywhere 
were diabolical agencies, necromancers, and witches. 
Amulets and talismans were universally resorted to. 
A Gospel of St. John suspended round the neck, a 
rosary, a relic of Christ, a sign of the Cross, or a drop 
of holy water, were said to baffle the utmost efforts 
of diabolical malice. Superstition and fear settled 
like a foul mildew on the countryside. The sweet 
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freshness of pastoral fancy soured into necromancy, 
and the joyous ballad gave place to the mumbled 
incantation. ‘“‘ About the twelfth century,’ says 
Lecky, “‘ the legends of fairies, mermaids, giants, and 
dragons, and miracles of saints begin to assume a 
darker hue, and the imagination of the people revelled 
in the details of the witches’ sabbath, and the awful 
power of the ministers of Satan.”” The nemesis of 
Simon Magus had fallen upon this unhappy age, and 
the price of Temporal Power was being paid, as it 
always is, by the people, in poverty, misery, and moral 
and spiritual degradation. 

Nothing so well reflects the mind of the people, 
before the invention of printing, as the works of the 
artists. 

In the Catacombs of Rome the picture of the Good 
Shepherd is the prevailing representation of Christ, 
which neither the faggot, the pitch shirt, nor the lions 
could erase from the heart of the faithful. Those 
gentle characteristics ascribed to the Saviour per- 
sisted through the storms of the Dark Ages. But 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries they pass away, 
giving place to details of the Passion. The gloom, 
fear, and agony of the Via Dolorosa—more terrible 
because stripped of its divine content of suffering 
love—reigns where once had irradiated the joy of the 
Lord. The countenance of Christ becomes sterner, 
older, and more mournful. ‘From this period,” 
writes Didron, “Christ appears more and more 
melancholy, and often truly terrible. He becomes the 
tremendous majesty of the Dies Ive,” and the scowling 
shadow of the Last Judgment drives the fearful people 
to a still more feverish recourse to priest and relic. 
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Not only had the Church lost its “ original brightness,” 
but in its warped and darkened imagination it had so 
distorted the Holy One of God, that it almost lost its 
Christ. The Saviour could only be seen through the 
gloom of superstition, decadent paganism, and re- 
pugnant devil-worship. The light itself was become 
darkness. 

Latin Christianity was the attempt to build the 
ideal State on the basis of a theocracy, in which 
political, social, moral, and spiritual forces should 
all be combined in one sublime sceptre. That it 
failed, the brief sketch contained in this chapter is 
sufficient to demonstrate. That failure was due to a 
lost grip of spiritual power, experience, and truth, 
and an attempt to cover the resulting poverty by a 
glistering veil of pretentious ceremonial. From this 
cardinal defect followed its loss of moral, social, and 
finally, political power. From the custodian of the 
spiritual, it became the very palladium of the carnal ; 
from the pattern of morals, the great harlot ; from 
the guardian of social justice, the upper millstone for 
the grinding of the people, and from the righteous 
monitor of princes, the very academy of political 
perjury, perfidy, and chicanery. 


bah | 
DOWN TO BOTTOMLESS PERDITION 


NNOCENT III. ascended the papal throne in 1108. 
He was clear in intellect, unerring in judgment, 
of severe and lofty character, inspired universal 
respect, and possessed all the qualifications of an astute 
political intriguer. He was fortunate enough to mount 
the throne when the affairs of Europe were in confusion, 
and guided by princes of inferior ability. As Pope, 
temporal power was his aim. As Italian prince, he 
sought to consolidate the Italian States beneath his 
own sway. He subdued Philip Augustus of France ; 
humbled the abject John of England, and hurled his 
anathemas at his barons because they would not sur- 
render the Great Charter, and plunged the Empire 
into civil war. 

During his pontificate the Order of St. Dominic 
arose, and the Franciscans. His reign, though 
stained by the shocking massacre of the Albigenses, 
is the most splendid moment in the history of the 
papacy. 

After his death, war again broke out between the 
Pope and the Emperor. Frederick 1. (1220-1250), 
known as ‘“‘the Wonder of the World,” maintained 
the struggle with four popes, by whom he was more 
than once excommunicated. His wonderful abilities 


covered his banners with the emblems of victory. But 
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suddenly the shadows of impending doom settled upon 
his house. He suffered a terrible reverse before the 
rebellious city of Parma in 1248. Two years later he 
was dead. 

But the Pope was not satisfied. He was determined 
to exterminate the whole brood of the House of Hohen- 
staufen. Conradin, the last of the race, fell into the 
hands of his relentless foes, and died on the scaffold 
in 1268. 

The wearer of the triple crown exulted greatly. 
He had crushed a mighty, imperial house. Now, 
forsooth, it would be seen who held the sceptre of 
temporal power! The very dynasties of the world 
were ground to dust beneath his heel. Seated in the 
ethereal heights, like gods, popes alone should sway 
the destinies of the planet. 

But the day of reckoning was not far off. To- 
morrow was to show, with unmistakable signs, that 
their triumph had been bought at a ruinous cost of 
prestige, and the very destruction with which they 
had overwhelmed a royal line of kings was to sweep 
like a lava stream against their own throne, leaving 
it but a tottering wreck of its former pride and 
power. 

The papacy had triumphed over the Hohenstaufens 
only to fall into the hands of the still more subtle and 
deadly power of France. In 1308 the papal court was 
formally removed from Rome to Avignon, on the Rhone, 
where for nearly seventy years it was kept in servile 
dependence upon the King of France. But this exile, 
known as the Babylonish Captivity, did not serve to 
bring them to their senses. Though they lost much 
of their power to rule, they only increased their pro- 
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clivities to sin; and the luxury, vice, and iniquity of 
Avignon, during the papal residence, became a byword 
throughout Europe. To pay for these expensive 
abominations, extortion was carried to an un- 
precedented extreme. Bishops, legates, and cardinals, 
ignorant of divinity, but deeply cunning in legal and 
diplomatic arts, moved with incredible pomp from 
place to place, in quest of gold—snatched with equal 
indifference from noble or peasant—with which to 
enrich their own pockets or the war-chest of 
the papacy. The pious gifts of the faithful were 
employed in all kinds of devilry, and the widow’s 
mite often found its way into the lap of the 
prostitute. 

Out of the Babylonish Captivity grew the Great 
Schism, when rival popes scandalized and excom- 
municated each other; contended and intrigued with 
all the refinements of cunning and perfidy ; tortured or 
murdered their own cardinals, and employed soldiers- 
of-fortune, pirates, or wandering bands of brigands to 
enforce with bloody ruthlessness their holy claims to 
be the Vicars of Christ. For nearly two generations 
no Catholic could say with certainty who was the real 
“successor of Peter,’’ upon subjection to whom his 
salvation was supposed to depend; while the alle- 
giance of the various parts of Christendom to one or 
the other of these claimants was governed, not by 
any question of “ succession,’”’ but by purely political 
considerations. 

The story of the papacy for the hundred years 
ending with the Council of Constance (1414) is so 
revolting and shameful that the historian does well to 
pass it over in charitable silence. Suffice it to say 
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that the conscience of Europe, even in that age, was 
shocked. The cry for reform was heard on every side. 
The Councils of Constance and Basle were summoned 
for the express purpose of reforming the Curia in both 
head and members. But the effort was hopeless from 
the first. It would not allow itself to be reformed. 
So radical had corruption and scandalous simony 
become, that any reform would have cured the hier- 
archy out of existence! The failure of the conciliar 
efforts, together with the causes of this failure, are one 
of the most illuminating chapters in history, revealing 
the medieval Church in its stark nakedness and blatant 
hypocrisy. 

But the end was in sight. Men were beginning to 
see the evils of the system to which they had so 
long been in subjection. The black night through 
which Europe had passed, which the influence of the 
Church had served only to deepen; the terrible moral 
morass of Avignon ; the mad confusion of the Great 
Schism, were dark premonitions men could not fail 
to regard. The Roman Church, by the incontrovert- 
ible declamation of its own deeds, by the flaming 
spectacle of its own self, was revealing to the nations 
its aberration and decay. Men were surprised to 
learn that many of their profoundest miseries came to 
them in hands which professed to be the dispensers 
of heavenly things. ‘‘ To the Church and priests of 
Rome,” says Machiavelli later, ‘‘ we Italians owe this 
obligation—that we have become void of religion, and 
corrupt.” 

These lessons could not fail to bear fruit. Medizeval- 
ism itself was decaying ; and with the passing of the 
old order was to pass also (at least for a great and 
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progressive part of Europe) this papacy, the shadow 
of whose sinister throne had bred such dragons, and 
was yet to foster the Inquisition and inspire dark 
madness in the brains of its Torquemadas, Alvas, 
Philips, and Marys. 
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BOOK II | 
THE DAWN OF LILIES 


/ 


Lt 
ST. FRANCIS 


E have seen how Latin Christianity became 
a kaleidoscopic substitute for the pure 
religion of the primitive ages. The mass 
and the relic, image-worship and Mariolatry, took the 
place of the Shekinah, deadening the spiritual nerves 
and degrading the souls of the people. With this 
progressive deterioration came a need for ever grosser 
and cruder stimuli, and, as the dipsomaniac passes 
from drug to drug in his fatal plunge to the abyss, 
so Latin Christianity hurried from extravagance to 
greater extravagance, from hagiology to demonology, 
until Christianity, whose lovely souls, miraculously 
white, once inhabited cerulean skies, had been hounded 
into the caves of superstition and priestcraft, while, 
about them, the womb of darkness teemed with sin. 
We turn now to the more congenial task of seeking 
to trace the footsteps of the Eternal through the 
wilderness. Owing to the rapidity of our sketch, it 
has been necessary to keep to the baldest outline, 
showing only the main contours ; but we must remember 
that at no time had God left Himself entirely without 
witness. The darkest age, the most degraded society, 
will produce its saint. Planted by the viewless winds, 
a flower may burst into flame amidst the rubble of a 
crumbling mountain-side. God scattered the seeds of 
purest souls even in the dark night of Europe. In 
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lonely monastery, or humble cottage, the sweet and 
sacred traditions of grace were preserved, Flung like 
the fragrance of flowers upon the blustering winds, 
holy lives seemed to ‘‘ waste their sweetness on the 
desert air’’; or to be lost under the crude gold and 
glittering paste of hagiological embroidery ; but they 
witnessed to that presence and kingdom which, like 
spring beneath the winter sods, waits only the hour 
of its manifestation. 

The Giant Masquerade of the Papacy might storm 
across the ages ; but 

“With unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy,” 

God ever strides forward to the goal of His celestial 
purpose. In the Dark Ages, as in the Catacombs, the 
soul that knows its Christ is “in peace,’’ and rests 
in confidence that though the flower of His purpose 
seems to sleep long in the bud, one day it will unfold. 

It is impossible that the deep spiritual intuitions of 
the race should be destroyed ; drugged they may be, 
even for a thousand years, manifesting themselves 
distortedly in lurid flarings of crusading frenzy, venera- 
tion of disgusting relics, terror of demoniacal presences, 
or aberrations of black magic; but they must ever 
struggle for expression and satisfaction. It is im- 
peratively necessary that man should reach those 
sources of reality by which his soul lives, and he will 
struggle on through a whole inferno of sorceries and 
enchantments, bearing upon his body the flame and 
the frost, paying with his tears and blood the bitter 
price. Man must rest in God, for there is no other 
resting-place for his soul, and for this he will struggle 
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through the ages, blindly, foolishly, wanderingly, 
insanely ; but one day some one will break the circle 
and lift for a moment the veil, till the faces of men 
are dashed with the splendour, and their sorrows 
forgotten. 

Such an one was Francis of Assisi. Beneath the spell 
of his radiant faith the promise of a new dawn touched 
the hills of Umbria—a dawn of lilies—like the beauty 
of exquisite but premature flowers, born early—in the 
time of lilies—to be withered indeed in the fulness 
of its beauty by the scorching sun, in whose heat no 
delicate spiritual bloom could live, but a lovely pre- 
monition, nevertheless, that the Eternal was near, 
awaiting His hour. 

With St. Francis, a new influence flows into the 
turbid scene of European development. Faint and 
elusive as the tints on the wings of Angelico’s angels, 
but deep as the love of a mother. It is the birth of 
the Renaissance. 

The early Renaissance was pre-eminently a re- 
discovery of man. St. Francis found again the soul, 
its capacity for joy, its inestimable worth and possi- 
bility, and above all, its capacity for the love of God. 
Close upon the heels of this, followed his discovery of 
the common people. 

As a cascade of bird-song bursts from a tree, so St. 
Francis bursts upon his age. Against the gloom which 
we saw gathering in the last chapters, he shakes his 
bright wings of joy. With what astonishment must 
that sick age have heard him sing : 

“Praise be my Lord God with all His creatures, 


and specially our brother the sun, who brings us the 
day, and who brings us the light ; fair is he and shines 
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with a very great splendour: O Lord, he signifies to 
us Thee ! 

‘“‘ Praise be my Lord for our brother the wind, and 
for air and cloud, calms, and all weather by the which 
Thou upholdest life in all creatures.”’ 


Francis, the son of Pietro Bernardone, a wealthy 
cloth merchant, was born in 1182. His father in- 
dulged him in every luxury and princely extravagance. 
Most brilliant of all the golden youths of Assisi, he 
charmed his companions by his gaiety and vivacity. 
His songs of romance and love, caught from the lips 
of the Provengal poets of southern France, enchanted 
their festive boards. The inner life of Francis was 
compounded of dreams and airy castles. 

Riding one day, richly caparisoned, towards 
Perugia, to win fame in one of the local wars with 
which Italy was at that time constantly disturbed, 
he heard a voice. Turning his back upon all his 
romantic visions, he retraced his steps, flung away 
his riches, spread himself upon the dust, and embraced 
the life of poverty. 

In thus possessing nothing, and returning to the 
elementary source of all- things, he found that he in 
reality possessed everything. From gold brocade, 
dainty meats, and the strange fancies of the Middle 
Ages, he turned to the sweet-scented earth, the blue 
sky, clouds, and birds. He went in quest of that 
Spirit which haunts the woods and the dawn, and 
“whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 

“ During the Middle Ages man had lived enveloped 
in a cowl. He had not seen the beauty of the world, 
or had seen it only to cross himself, and turn aside and 
tell his beads, and pray. Like St. Bernard, travelling 
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along the shores of Lake Leman, and noticing neither 
the azure of the waters, nor the luxuriance of the vines, 
nor the radiance of the mountains with their robe of 
sun and snow, but bending a thought-burdened fore- 
head over the neck of his mule; even like this monk, 
a careful pilgrim, intent on the terrors of sin, death, 
and judgment, along the highways of the world, and 
had not known that they were sight-worthy, or that life 
was a blessing ’’—St. Francis re-discovered the world 
of beauty which God made for the soul to dwell in. 

He had a mysterious sympathy with elemental 
things. Earth and heaven spoke to his open ear. 
Wherever he stood he was in communion, for he found 
that “the Kingdom of Heaven was in the midst.” 
“ He talked with the flowers,” says Sabatier, ‘ or 
rather he replied to them, for their mysterious and 
gentle language crept into the depths of his heart.” 
He commanded that one corner in the garden of the 
Porziuncola should always be reserved for flowers. 
He saw, amidst a blind world, the bloom of the divine 
hand on the petal of the rose, the leaf, and the stone. 
He saw the Lord walking among the trees. He came 
to know that the most wonderful step forward was a 
step back—to nature, to Galilee, and to God. 

The secret of this strange man is found in this 
intuitive return to the sources. The whole glittering, 
fulminating hierarchy of Rome, handing its mystic 
chalice of spurious miracle down the dizzy spirals of 
principalities, powers, and priests, vanished before 
the eyes of this wisely simple child of reality, who 
scampered, without magic sacrament or priestly ab- 
solution, straight into the presence of His Heavenly 
Father. 
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One day, says the legend, while he was praying 
in a wood close to his cell, a Brother Minor came 
running to him, for an angel wished to speak to the 
most holy Francis. Without changing his posture of 
adoration, he begged the brother to hold converse with 
the angel, for he was speaking with God. His prayers 
were wings on which he hung in that deep storm of 
glory where the angels cover their faces. It was as 
though twelve hundred years had never been, and he 
stood with Jesus on the Mount of Olives. 

While princes and emperors were laying their crowns 
at the feet of Innocent 111., and the gilded and be- 
gemmed minions of the papal court blazed in the 
zenith of their worldly power, away on the Umbrian 
hills this simple man had re-discovered the heavenly 
secret which Rome in its gorgeous folly had lost. 

What a contrast is there between a glimpse of the 
papal halls where the Vicar of Christ sits with his 
splendid cardinals, eating precious meats from golden 
bowls, and drinking expensive wines from jewelled 
goblets, while they discuss cunning diplomacies, and 
this glimpse of St. Francis, from the Fioretts : 


“St. Francis and St. Clare, with their companions, 
were one day met to refresh themselves with food and 
holy discourse. The meal was spread on the bare 
earth at St. Mary of the Angels. At the first viands, 
St. Francis commenced to speak so sweetly, so sub- 
limely, so marvellously, that the abundance of the 
Spirit of Grace descended upon them, so that all were 
wrapped in God. And staying thus wrapped, with 
eyes and with hands lifted in heaven, the men of 
Assisi and Bettona, and of the country around, seeing 
that St. Mary of the Angels, and all the place, and the 
wood which led up to the place, brilliantly burned, 
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and it appeared as though a great blaze filled the 
church and the place and the wood together, so that 
the Assisians ran in great haste to extinguish the fire. 
But when they came to the place, they saw nothing 
burning, but St. Francis and St. Clare with their 
companions wrapped in contemplation of God, and 
seated around this humble table.” 


What wonder that the earlier Franciscan Movement 
rings with joy as with a riot of silver bells! These 
legends of St. Francis, aptly called ‘‘ The Little 
Flowers,” half magical, half unreal, enshrine a ray 
from a soul which had touched the deepest of all 
realities—God. They can never pass away, for in 
them is a grain of skyey gold. 

St. Francis, like the primitive Christians, used no 
polemics. He needed none. His faith was its own 
witness. Men saw him, and his spell fell upon them. 
With him the exquisite compulsions of the first 
centuries returned. All ranks of society flocked after 
him, to imitate his deeds, and experience his blisses. 
Wealth and pride grew tawdry beside the lustre of 
his ‘‘ poverty.” For a brief moment the light of 
Galilean days breaks on the earth again, and all the 
world streamed after it. There is something quaintly 
wondering in the cry of Frate Masseo to St. Francis, 
Perché a te? perché a te? perché a te tutto il mondo 
viene dirieto? ‘‘ Why does all the world run after 
thee, and every one desire to see and hear and obey 
thee ? You are neither handsome, nor learned, nor 
of noble family; then, perché a te?” Men felt 
that he had gained that which their souls had been 
reaching out towards through the terror and the 
darkness. By the miracle of a mind lifted into God 
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(colla mente levata in Dio) he had banished the gloom 
of a thousand years. About his head the stars shine 
out again, and the beauty of the Son of God crowns 
once more the son of man. 

He re-discovered the teaching of Christ. To-day 
how simple sound those truths which, in the reign of 
Latin Christianity, seemed so strange and wonderful ! 

He taught the nearness of the riches of God. You 
have but to step into a wood, or kneel on the hillside, 
spread yourself naked on the earth, or enter a hole in 
the mountain, and “lift the mind into God,” then 
all the riches of His grace, and the wonder of His 
love are about you, and are yours. 

He taught the excellence of humility. You have 
but to empty yourselves, and the empty vessel He 
will fill with the wine of His Spirit. He can do 
nothing with men who are full or rich already. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” He taught the value of the 
common people, and the all-sufficiency of Christ. 
Men thronged after him to hear his simple words, 
and to behold the marvels these truths, acted upon, 
had wrought in his soul. There is nothing more 
wonderful in history than the enthusiasm with which 
the people have listened to the Gospel whenever it 
has been told in its pure and unadorned simplicity. 

There is little doubt that when the princes of the 
Church at Rome, in their grandeur and pride, beheld 
what was happening wherever the simple Francis 
went, they too asked in their dark amazement, “‘ Perché 
a te? You are not handsome, nor learned, nor of 
noble birth !” 


But with their amazement was mingled appre- 
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hension. What perils to the Church lurked beneath 
the glamour of this new enthusiasm! These must be 
averted. This enthusiasm must be employed and 
directed. Instead of rejoicing in the return of primi- 
tive faith and piety, they thought only how they 
might use this new growth to their own ends. Might 
it not be a means of propagating papal ideas! The 
hand of Rome was stretched out to keep this movement 
within the bounds of ecclesiastical order. At the 
touch of that hand, like a fairy vision seen for a moment 
on a mirrored pool, the wonder vanished. 

Rome, doubtless, thought it was acting for the best 
and widest interests of the Church, when, under the 
pretence of honours and benefits conferred, it killed 
the spontaneity of this marvellous growth; but the 
fact that her touch did destroy its bloom is one of 
the most eloquent in history. “‘ Had he not been 
captured by the Church authorities,” says Dr. Banks, 
“he might have anticipated, or rendered unnecessary, 
the Reformation of two centuries later.” 

Here in St. Francis we see the Spirit of Christ mani- 
festing all its original beauty and power, and showing 
the world that it is still available when men fulfil 
the conditions. For a millennium the purposes of 
God had been frustrated, but His heavenly grace was 
ready to flower forth again whenever the heart of 
man returned to the simplicity and selfless humility 
which the Son of God set forth in Galilee. 


GAS Bs | 
THE HARP OF DANTE 


settled upon the dying St. Francis, his advent, 
and the response it had awakened, were signs 
that the Spirit of God was at work, and that the 
people were hungering for His manifestation. Soon, 
over his grave, were to throb the deep, rich notes of 
that three-stringed harp which Dante was to smite. 
Its magic tones, more potent than those Orphean 
strains which drowned the Sirens’ song, were to open 
shining vistas, broadening into that “ ciel della divina 
pace.” If St. Francis rediscovered the soul, Dante 
sounded its moral depths, and explored its pure and 
crystalline heights. These two seraphic minds to- 
gether have set forth such a rich, full-petalled vision 
of the soul that all future ages will find pure gold 
in their revelation, and pay homage at their tombs. 
St. Francis had been in his grave about forty years 
when Dante was born in Florence (1265-1321). The 
first was a child whom God set in the midst; the 
second a mighty winged genius, one of whose wings 
was night, and the other dawn. He stands upon the 
threshold of epochs. The ages moulder about him, 
but, like the sphinx, he knows it not. Upon his palette 
mingle all the gloom, wisdom, and glitter of history. 
Here, as Edouard Schuré says, ‘“‘ On y retrouve Homére 
et l Evangile, la Sibylle et David, Platon et St. Thomas, 
80 


le spite of the foreboding of failure which had 
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Averroes et Avicenne.’”’ While over his vast pro- 
portions : 
“Vidi . . . passar fantasmi e fantasmi ed intorno 
Premergli tutti i recoli d’Italia.”’ 

Embalmed in the delicate prose of the Vita Nuova 
is the story of his passion for Beatrice, which so pro- 
foundly influenced his inner life. At her death he 
gave himself to deep and extensive studies, till he had 
sounded the depths of the wisdom of his age. Whole 
chapters of Aquinas are crystallized into a phrase in 
the Paradiso. He took a prominent part in the 
political life of Florence, and during one of the sudden 
upheavals which characterized the history of that fair 
but fickle city, he was driven into exile. His last nine- 
teen years were spent in lonely wanderings. 

Like one of the dim, giant creatures of his own 
Commedia, he moves in the midst of his generation, sur- 
veying, as if from some supernatural height, the ways of 
providence and men. He has ranged the whole gamut 
of human bliss and pain. Heaven and hell have been 
in his heart. From beneath those thought-gloomed 
brows he gazes into the past. The light of the future 
trembles upon his pen. About his feet the puppets of 
Church and State play their little part, and sink into 
the grave; he takes them up, as a naturalist takes 
an insect, and places them safely in heaven or hell. 

This great exile, sitting amid the rocks of the wilder- 
ness, grasps his harp and beats forth those tones of 
doom or thrilling rapture, which have been called 
“The Last Apocalypse.” ‘‘ The Divina Commedia,” 
says Lecky, ‘‘ exercised a supreme ascendancy over 
the imagination, at a time when religious imagery was 
not so much the adjunct as the essence of belief, when 
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the natural impulse of every man was to convert 
intellectual conceptions into palpable forms.” 

Dante’s poem is a microcosm of the Middle Ages. 
Within its one hundred cantos can be detected every 
note and every breath that stirred the brain or 
quickened the heart of medieval man. The elusive 
notions of the time are here precipitated into visual 
reality and interpreted. 

But it is more than this. It is a revelation of those 
three great altar-steps which “slope through darkness 
up to God,” by flinging upon them the glow of a moral 
Patmos, remorseless, but sublime. He who would 
touch with his lips the sacred bowls upon the altar of 
divine beatitude must learn of retribution, purifica- 
tion, and love. 

In his Inferno Dante pronounces the great word 
“ Retribution.”” Was it ever articulated with such 
terrible emphasis ? In a day which had been taught 
to estimate all its delinquencies on the frivolous basis 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, or so many bushels of 
Ave Marias, or Paternosters, the inexorable demand 
of a righteous universe, here so unmistakably pro- 
claimed, must have shaken the false and fatal security 
of many who trusted in prevailing priestcraft and 
monkery. This poem startles the long slumber of a 
non-moral age with the pronouncement that the 
destiny of man depends, not upon religious observances, 
but upon the quality of the inner spiritual being. 
The soul that sins, it shall die—relics, indulgences, 


absolutions, notwithstanding. Judged by this principle 
(it is asked in the Inferno) : 


“How many hold them now aloft great Kings 
Who here will have to be like pigs in slush!” 
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and the startled reader beholds popes, cardinals, and 
priests clapped into the pits of hell. No pretence, 
dignity, cassock, crosier, tonsure, or tiara can evade 
the stern demands of divine righteousness. 

The Purgatorio emblazons forth the great word 
“ Purification.” 

At the entrance the poet is encountered by an angel : 

“Seven P’s upon my forehead he descried 


With the sword’s point, and, ‘ Take heed that thou wash 
These wounds when thou shalt be within,’ he said.’’ 


These P’s (initial of feccatwm = sin) represent the seven 
sins which foul the inward spirit of man: pride, envy, 
wrath, sloth, avarice, gluttony, lasciviousness. There 
is no way through this phase of the soul’s ascent save 
by its purgation in its deeps and essence by its own 
profound contrition and by grace. 

When at last the soul has been cleansed, then, on 
the threshold of Paradise, must it nourish within itself 
the divine potency of love. There is only one means 
by which the soul can mount in heaven’s ethereal sky 
—by a “‘ mind tending Godward on the wings of love.” 


‘“ Amor che il ciel governi 
tu ’1 sai, che col tuo lume mi levasti.”’ 


The dynamic which impels the soul towards the heart 
of the “‘ rose of God ”’ is an inward, celestial passion. 
The whole vital motion moving along that vast orbit 
of spiritual destiny which Dante unfolds is inward, 
essential, and dependent upon the quality of spirit in 
its quickened and enriched faculty of perception. 
The Christian faith is not a gigantic system of penances 
and payments, by which man gains immunity from 
punishment, but a school of soul-culture and growth, 
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whereby those organs of spiritual perception which 
slumber within are quickened to unfold, like petalled 
flowers, and gaze into heaven. 

The Divina Commedia is the most soaring note of 
spiritual reality heard in Europe since the pen of 
Augustine dropped from his fingers. Daring to break 
through the cramping circle of medieval theology, and 
the still more stultifying ecclesiastical usage, Dante 
mounts into crystalline circles of light, where, perhaps, 
not all can follow him ; but the sheen from his pinions 
casts a lustre upon the earth that is destined not to 
pass away. 

Under the figure of his own conversion and purifica- 
tion he shows not only how a soul rises to the divine 
altitudes, but also that the whole visible universe, 
with all its phases of being, is under the dominion of, 
and must finally make its appearance before, a righteous 
judgment which bases its decisions upon the inner 
condition of the soul in its naked reality. 

Men have but to see the truth, to love it. Could 
Europe have followed Dante in his flight, and seen the 
vegno santo, of which the Paradiso is but a few flakes 
of mystic white and gold, the story of Europe might 
(and that of Christianity certainly would) have been 
different. 

But the beautiful inspiration of St. Francis, and the 
deep moral appeal of Dante, were largely distorted by 
the medieval and conventional interpretation which 
was given them. Nevertheless, a small, but pure, 
stream flowed on through the souls of an elect few. 


XIV 
THE PALETTE OF GIOTTO 


veiling of some celestial flower, which St. 

Francis and Dante had given to the world, 
could not fail to touch heeding minds with a new sense 
of wonder, and turn them to fairer and more fruitful 
fields of meditation. While most men saw in their 
prophetic work only a redressing of old conventions, 
there were a few able to enter into the inner light of 
their thoughts. We see Cimabue meditating, as per- 
haps men had never hitherto meditated, before the 
face of a man. With a new thoughtfulness he limns 
the features, bends the lip, tints the eye. He is seeking 
for the soul, that he may tell its beautiful story in 
pigment. He is the first of portrait painters. He has 
felt the touch of St. Francis and of Dante. A new 
influence has come to Europe, exquisite and faint, as 
divine influences are, but radical and revolutionary. 
With this mingles the poetry of the Tvouvéres. The 
soft gales of Provence kiss the lilies of Umbria, and the 
splendours of Chartres awaken a new life in the stones 
of Pisa. 

The subtle diffusion of ideas and sentiments is more 
important in the story of the race than the doings of 
diplomats and politicians. For some time the delicate 
poesy and rich romanticism of Provence had been 
wafting over the Alps. Men were beginning to sense a 
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new rapture, and faintly taste a new freedom of heart 
and mind. ‘“‘ Here and there,’ as Pater says, ‘‘ the 
rude strength of the Middle Ages turns to sweetness.” 

It has been said that this new longing for beauty and 
joy led men beyond the limits of the Christian faith. 
It certainly did cause them to chafe at the cramping 
confines of a Church which had become an ecclesiastical 
“ ring,’ and at doctrines which had become blind and 
unprogressive. The yoke of the Gospel had been slowly 
transformed into a prison-house. When the tuneful 
notes of southern France floated through the bars, the 
hearts of men were fluttered as the prisoner emerging 
from his dungeon trembles at his first glimpse of God’s 
blue sky. 

St.Francis was among the first to feel these influences. 
They swept him back, not to the gardens of the pagan 
gods, but to the lilies of Galilee, and the threshold of 
heaven. They mingled their bright tints on the palette 
of Dante. But the time was now coming when they 
were to be poured out, like a bowl of inspiration, upon 
the people. 

The love songs of the Provengal poets became the 
songs of fashionable society. The Gothic influence, 
which had produced such majestic fruit in the cathedrals 
of France (where the hierarchy had not succeeded in 
riveting its fetters quite so securely upon the mind), 
kindled the genius of Niccolo Pisano, and rapidly 
diffused itself over the north of Italy. 

It is in the realms of Art that the new influences 
can be most vividly seen. The dead hand of tradition 
had been laid upon her, as upon everything else, in its 
attempt to arrest the growth of the human mind. 
The painter’s art had been reduced to a system of by- 
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laws. The attitude of a figure, the pose of a head or a 
hand, the folds of draperies, and even the colours to 
be used, were regulated by schedule, from whose 
dictates none dared to depart. The heavenly muse 
withered into a scarecrow, and art sank to the level 
of a tinker’s trade. The thirteenth century saw the 
breaking of the spell. Like a Prince Splendid, the 
new inspirations came to awaken the sleeping Princess 
amid her dust and tangled thorns. 

Cimabue (1240-1302) was the first artist of the new 
age. When a lad in Florence he neglected his school- 
tasks to watch the Byzantine painters at work upon 
the churches and palaces. Little did they dream that 
the child who watched would overturn for ever their 
stale and artificial reign. 

One of Cimabue’s first works is a drawing from life, 
representing St. Francis, on a gold ground. Many of 
the old features still remain, but two profoundly re- 
volutionary tendencies are seen. First, he goes back 
to the source and studies from nature, having broken 
from the bondage of the priest and tradition ; second, he 
is clearly under the influence of St. Francis. Crushed 
out of the Church, the original Franciscan inspiration 
lives on in the world: forgotten by the preacher, 
it glows on the canvas of the painter. For years the 
pictures of Cimabue are Franciscan studies. 

Together with these two facts, it is noticeable that 
Christ Himself begins to re-emerge upon the canvases 
of this artist. The gaiety of the Troubadours; the 
joy and simplicity of St. Francis; the beauty of 
Galilee—those were the influences which quickened 
and enriched the soul of Cimabue. 

Through many a weary age men have been stupefied 
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by that body and blood of God which the hands of the 
priest pretended to make ; now they are turning to 
the things which the Eternal has made ; away from 
pope, cardinal, and priest, with their broidered vest- 
ments, stained with blood and avarice; from the 
fetid and unhealthy relic, snatched from plague-pit, 
or grave, and disinfected with incense and holy water, 
back to Jesus. The incantation is beginning to dis- 
solve ; the great emancipation of mind and soul is 
begun. And, let there be no mistake, faint though 
the signs may seem, the Spirit is at work, and it is 
the greatest revolution in Christian history. The 
wind is in the sail; the ship of progress is plunging 
out to sea; she will never recross this infernal bar. 

The break came with Cimabue. His still greater 
pupil, Giotto (1276-1335), launched the tendency upon 
its irreversible career. The genius of this lad from the 
sheepfolds among the hills, where he amused himself 
by drawing on the stones and the rocks, astonished 
even his master. One day Cimabue tried to brush a 
fly from his pupil’s canvas, not dreaming that the 
young prodigy could have painted it. 

Giotto soon surpassed Cimabue in execution, free- 
dom, and dramatic power. The gaiety of the Trouba- 
dours was in his blood. His merry jests and rich fund 
of anecdote made him a pleasant companion. Rich 
and clever alike loved to accompany him on his 
rambles. He entered still more deeply than his master 
into the spirit of St. Francis, and his maturest years 
were given to depicting the lives of that saint and his 
followers. He possessed a power of deep reflection 
which endeared him to Dante, whose friend and 
companion he was. 
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Giotto is unrivalled in his age as an epic painter, 
incomparable in telling a story. He gave the coup de 
grace to the reign of Byzantine art. Even the gold 
background, which Cimabue had retained, he discards, 
replacing it with a blue sky—which is a parable of the 
change which was then, all imperceptibly, taking 
place in European thought and feeling. 

But one of his most important achievements is 
that he, like St. Francis, saw the common people, 
and the simple homely life of the peasant. He loved 
those simple serfs and drudges who, for centuries, 
had been the playthings of the mighty. ‘‘ He makes 
the simplest household duties sacred,” says Ruskin. 
“He painted the Madonna, and St. Joseph, and the 
Christ ; yes, by all means, if you choose to call them 
so, but essentially as Mamma, Papa, and the Baby, 
and all Italy threw up its cap.” 


» Gas 
BEACONS OF WARNING 


HILE Giotto was at the height of his fame, 
far away in a little Yorkshire village was 


born John Wyclif (1324-1384), who was to 
speak in clearer and sterner words of the change which 
was gradually coming over the western mind. De- 
voting himself to arduous studies, he became master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Remarkable as he was for 
his learning, keenness of intellect, sincerity, and 
audacious courage, the crying injustice, oppression, 
and ecclesiastical tyranny of the time could not fail 
to stir his indignation. He attacked the papacy with 
such unsparing exposure and invincible logic that the 
very mention of his name enraged its adherents. 

The papacy at this time was “the open sore of 
Europe.” Everything, even God, was for sale! 
The Good Parliament of England asserted that the 
taxes levied by the Pope amounted to five times those 
levied by the King. ‘‘ The Pope’s revenue from 
England alone is larger than that of any prince in 
Christendom.” The priests, exempt from the law of 
the land, rioted in all kinds of wickedness. 

Wyclif was bold enough to speak. Nor was he 
the first scholar to raise his voice in Europe. William 
of Occam had denied that the Pope was the head of 
Christendom, and had declared that only Holy Scrip- 


ture and the voice of the universal Church were of 
go 
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absolute validity. Bradwardine had attacked the 
priestly power at its centre, declaring that all human 
virtue was exclusively the work of grace, and there- 
fore not dependent either on the Pope or the priest. 
Marsilius of Padua, the great theoretical politician 
of the age, had published an epoch-making work, 
Defensor Pacis, in which he overturned all the pre- 
tensions of priest and Pope alike, by declaring that 
the fundamental authority of the State was the 
majority of its citizens. Even a General Council, 
to be valid, must be summoned by them. “ This 
work stands on the threshold of Modern History, and 
is a clear forecast of the ideas which were to regulate 
the future progress of Europe.” No wonder Pope 
Clement vi. declared he had never read a more 
pestilent heretic ! 

The spirit of revolt, which we have seen moving in 
various directions, is gathering momentum, and has 
found its way into the realms of scholarship and 
politics. But it was the voice of Wyclif which rang 
most clearly through England and Germany. 

In Wyclif we see the deep sincerity, clear common 
sense, and steady courage of the true Englishman— 
qualities which were as deadly poison to the shifty 
cunning of Rome. Fortunately, during the early part 
of his career, the Parliament of Edward lI. was 
animated by a zeal for the royal authority as against 
that of the Pope. Wyclif, incensed at the unbounded 
exactions of Rome which bled the kingdom of money 
which should have been used for the support of the 
poor, thundered against the whole of the papal pre- 
tensions. The Pope, he declared, was subservient in 
the King’s realm to the King. A corrupt Pope had 
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no authority at all. The papacy is the poison of the 
Church. The Pope is Antichrist: ‘“‘ The most cursed 
of all clippers and purse kervers.”’ 

The foreign begging friars, who swarmed every- 
where, spreading superstition, interfering with the 
local priests, and acting in every parish as papal 
agents, were Wyclif’s bitterest enemies. Against them 
he declared that all believers were priests. These 
pronouncements, thundered from the great University 
of Oxford, and spread among the people by the poor 
preachers whom Wyclif sent wandering through the 
land, aroused against him the bitterest fury of Rome 
and her parasites. Wyclif had with a vengeance laid 
the axe to the root of the tree. It would have gone 
hard with him had he not possessed the support 
of powerful nobles within the realm. The chief of 
his friends was the Duke of Lancaster, who, when 
Wyclif was summoned to answer for his doctrines 
before a Court set up by Archbishop Sudbury, 
stood by his side, and saved him from the rage of 
his judges. 

But Wyclif was not a man to be silenced by threats. 
He went still further, and attacked the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation — that strange piece of fantastic 
superstition, the very apple of the Romanist eye, by 
which it was declared that any priest, however botched 
and hideous with crime and lust, was able to perform 
the “ miracle’”’ of changing bread and wine into the 
actual body and blood of Christ, and by which pre- 
posterous fiction the lowliest priest was raised above 
princes. The storm now howled about him with un- 
paralleled fury. The University of Oxford condemned 
him. Even Lancaster begged him to be silent. He 
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had taken a step forward which, as it proved, was 
more than a hundred years ahead of his time. 

Those who had hitherto sympathized with him 
now trembled and hung back. His influence began 
to wane. Even his friends, frightened by the popular 
rising with which Wat Tyler was prominently associ- 
ated, and which Wyclif’s enemies adroitly accused 
him of fomenting, began to hesitate. 

By his incessant labours, his health had been ruined, 
and he was compelled to retire to his parish of Lutter- 
worth. There, amid perils, suffering, and physical 
weakness, he translated the Scriptures into the common 
tongue, that the people might read for themselves the 
teaching which gave the lie to the papist. 

With his death in 1384, Wyclif’s influence seemed 
to pass away, but it did not do so in reality. The 
Poor Preachers had sown the seed ; the snows of long 
winters were yet to cover it, but it was destined not 
to die. The leaven of his writings worked deeply in 
the heart of England, in the forests of Germany, and 
in the villages of Bohemia. 

While, despite exhaustion, suffering, and persecu- 
tion, this sincere, truth-loving man was toiling to give 
the Word of God to the people, the rival Popes, 
Urban vi. and Clement vil., were fighting each other, 
like lusty brigands, over the treasures of the Church. 
Urban was a ruffian, notorious for his villainies, even 
in those lawless times. He tortured and then foully 
murdered five of his cardinals, and had them buried 
in a stable. There were many who held to his party 
for political reasons, but even these detested and 
feared him. 

Things went from bad to worse. The Church was 
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being torn to pieces by the schism. In 1409, at the 
Council of Pisa, the cardinals tried to bring it to an end 
by deposing the two Popes and electing a new one. 
But the two refused to be deposed—so now there 
were three! Pope Alexander v. died on May 3, 
1410, and his place was taken by the infamous Bal- 
dassare Cossa, who took the name of John xXxill. 
“He was more at home in a camp than in a Church,” 
says Bishop Creighton, ‘“‘ his private life exceeded 
even the bounds of military licence ; it was a grotesque 
and blasphemous incongruity to look upon such a 
man as the Vicar of Christ.’’ He was brought to trial 
at Constance. Of his trial, Gibbon says with terrible 
irony: “The most scandalous charges were sup- 
pressed; the Vicar of Christ was only accused of 
piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest.” 

The condition of the Church at this time was 
appalling. The papacy had become hateful to all 
right-minded men. Yet so deep-rooted in the life of 
Europe, and so entangled with the political rivalries 
of the times, was its power, that any remedy was 
beset with almost insuperable difficulties. Though 
men longed for reform, the question was, how was 
such reform to be accomplished ? 

At last, in 1414, the General Council of Constance 
opened. An effort was to be made to end the schism 
and to reform the Church. But they who came to 
reform brought their filth with them. Wherever they 
went they defiled the earth. It was not long before 
they had turned the town of Constance into a moral 
sewer. 

Dietrich Vrie, a;monk who was present, wrote: 
“The papal court nourishes every kind of scandal ; 
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he who gives most is best received. The papal court 
is rotten; the Pope himself, head of all wickedness, 
plots every kind of disgraceful scheme, and while 
absolving others, hurries himself to death.’ And 
again: “‘ The priests frequent brothels and taverns, 
and spend their time in drinking, revelling, and 
gambling ; fight and brawl in their cups, and with 
their polluted lips blaspheme the name of God and 
the saints ’—and worse things, better left unprinted. 

Against this appalling darkness the warning flame 
of Wyclif’s righteous indignation had shot up from 
Oxford. Another and fiercer was to answer it from 
afar, like a beacon in the night. 


Va 
BOHEMIA 


N the direction of Bohemia the gloom amidst 
which the Council of Constance met was lit 
with a glare that filled the Roman Curia with 

deepest apprehension. 

Bohemia cradled a race ennobled by an intense 
spirit of freedom. A Slavonic tribe surrounded by 
German peoples, they had been converted from the 
Eastern Empire, but Latin Christianity had been 
forced upon them from the West ; it was the “ badge 
of Teutonic supremacy,” and the Tchecks were quietly 
but resolutely antagonistic. This land was peculiarly 
prepared for the sowing of revolutionary ideas. 

Among this simple and pious people the writings of 
Wyclif had been widely disseminated and eagerly 
devoured. The teaching of the mystics, and the 
preaching of a number of men of flaming zeal and 
splendid eloquence, heightened the enthusiasm. 
Dignity and weight were given to the new teaching by 
the support of the University of Prague, where the 
most commanding figure at this time was John Huss, 
a man of remarkable brilliance and daring. 

Huss was born in 1369, and upon him fell the mantle 
of Wyclif. He denounced the iniquitous system of 
indulgences, and exposed the cupidity of the ecclesi- 
astical officials. He became the mouthpiece of 
Bohemian aspirations, an the enthusiasm of his 
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followers was boundless, often passing the limits of 
discretion. 

Jerome of Prague, one of his disciples, after a glowing 
discourse, organized a procession. The papal bulls 
were suspended round the neck of certain women, and 
carried through the city, surrounded by armed men 
shouting, “‘ To the stake with the letters of a heretic 
and rogue!” A pile of faggots was prepared, and 
the bulls publicly burned. But a speedy revenge 
followed this insult. A number of priests were hawk- 
ing indulgences through the streets, when three young 
men stepped forward and cried out, “ Thou liest ! 
Master Huss has taught us better than that.” They 
were seized, condemned, and (in spite of the efforts 
of Huss, who wished to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility) were executed. They were the first martyrs 
of the Reformation. Huss himself was excommuni- 
cated, and retired into exile. But the excitement of 
the people did not abate. In the quiet of a castle 
belonging to one of his friends, the great reformer 
toiled with his pen at the diffusion and defence of his 
teaching. 

Sigismund, the Emperor, offered Huss a safe-conduct 
if he would go to Constance and explain himself and 
his doctrines before the fathers of the Church. He 
went, notwithstanding the forebodings of his friends. 
As he journeyed through the towns and villages, the 
people gazed upon him with curiosity and respect. 
On November 3 he took up his abode in the house 
of a widow of Constance. On November 28, in spite 
of his safe-conduct, he was seized, hurried to the . 
Dominican convent on a small island close to the shore 
of the lake, and flung into a dungeon, dark, narrow, 
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damp with the waters of the lake, and near to the 
mouth of a sewer. When Sigismund complained of 
the violation of his safe-conduct, he was told that no 
promise was binding if prejudicial to the interests of 
the Church. 

On July 6, 1415, Huss was condemned, and hurried 
to the stake. When bound, he said, ‘ I am prepared 
to die in the truth of the Gospel which I taught and 
wrote.”’ His ashes were carefully collected and flung 
into the Rhine. 

“‘ The death of Huss,” says Creighton, ‘‘ showed that 
a most significant thing had happened ; a new spirit 
had arisen in Christendom when a man felt that his 
life and character had been so definitely built up 
round opinions which the Church condemned, that 
it was easier for him to die than to resign the truths 
which made him what he was.’’ When a man really 
discovers his own soul, its integrity is dearer to him 
than life. ‘ 

Dawn was breaking across Europe, but it was wild 
with the presage of storm and terror. Already the 
sky was flecked with crimson, the earth with blood, and 
the glare of the faggot mingled with the beauty of the 
martyr’s crown. But the dawn it was. The night 
of papal oppression and infamy was passing. Wicked- 
ness, masquerading as the Vicar of Christ, was being 
exposed ; its death’s head, its grinning fangs—yet to 
be reddened with the blood of many a noble heart— 
its tiger claws, which had so cruelly lacerated southern 
France and were yet to leave their savage marks on 
many another land: these, the eyes of the discerning 
were beginning to see. The bells which were to ring - 
out a thousand years of wrong—those bells which 
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had been set clanging at Oxford and Lutterworth— 
rang out to the wild sky from Prague and the stake 
of Huss ; and, as they rang, the champions of religious 
freedom leaped into the arena. 

How different now were the signs of the times from 
those which, two hundred years before, had brightened 
on the hills about Assisi! The Church had failed to 
hearken to those tender admonitions, and they had 
passed away. Now had come a stormier and more 
terrible omen. The twelfth century had seen its dawn 
of lilies and dew ; the fifteenth was to behold a dawn 
of blood and flame. God comes in history, as He 
comes in the heart, first as a flower and then as a 
flame. 

We must not forget that it is easier to-day to see 
the direction in which the tide of history was flowing, 
nor that there were some then in the Church who were 
eager for reformation. But it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that there would have been more vision 
had there been less cupidity. The vast majority of 
the princes of the Church were anxious only for the 
preservation of their own privileges and emoluments. 
Every one seemed to come to Constance conscious that 
something should be done, but determined that it 
should not be done at his expense. 

The Council dragged on its existence for four years, 
through endless national jealousies and diplomatic 
manceuvrings. The cunning of cardinals and the 
pride of princes frustrated the work of reformation, 
and in the end practically nothing was done. Con- 
stance did heal the schism; but it murdered Huss, 
and that act was as the pouring of oil on the flames of 
the Bohemian revolt. 
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The leaders of reform in that brave little land 
recognized that a breach with Rome was now in- 
evitable. At their head stood two great men—Nicholas 
of Huss, a man gifted with the far-seeing eye of the 
statesman, and Ziska, one of the most brilliant soldiers 
of his age. Ziska, the ‘‘ Cromwell of Bohemia,” soon 
turned the mob into a splendidly drilled and equipped 
army, upon whose banners fortune herself descended, 
and before which the armies of the Emperor and the 
Crusaders whom Holy Mother Church sent to bring 
these wandering sheep back to the fold by the gentle 
persuasion of fire, sword, and rapine, fled in dismay. 

The Hussites were willing to enter into an accom- 
modation with Rome on the basis of the four articles 
of Prague—freedom of preaching, the communion in 
both kinds, reduction of the clergy to apostolic 
poverty, and the severe repression of all open sins. 
But the cunning of the papal legates, and the un- 
faithfulness of Rome to her promises, made the work 
of a peaceful settlement almost impossible. 

War and civil conflict turned those fruitful lands 
and happy villages into a wilderness. But amid all 
their bitterness and anguish, the Bohemians, with the 
Moravians who had now joined them, clung the more 
tenaciously to those Gospel truths which Rome sought 
so desperately to snatch from them. 

In 1431 another great Council was held at Basle, 
with the object of dealing with the reformation of the 
Church and the critical state of affairs in Bohemia. 
It achieved almost less than did Constance, and the 
bitter antagonism between the Pope and the Council 
resulted in another papal schism. 

One of the most astonishing spectacles in history is 
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the utter inability of the papacy to learn from experi- 
ence. The troubles which its wickedness and temporal 
policy had accumulated upon it should have ad- 
monished it to put its house in order. That constant 
warning beacon reddening the skies of Germany with 
the glare of revolt ought of itself to have brought 
them to their senses. But nothing could teach them ; 
and with suicidal folly they demonstrated to the 
world that ‘‘ Rome never changes.’ ‘‘ It seemed,” 
says Villari, writing of this time, “as though the 
papacy desired to extirpate all religious feeling from 
the mind of man, and overthrow for ever every basis 
of morality.” Instead of getting better, they grew 
rapidly worse. The popes became Italian princes, in 
whose hands religion was a mere tool for the advance- 
ment of their political ends, while, on the other hand, 
they employed force to maintain their religious 
prestige, which had ceased to have any root in the 
hearts of men. ‘“ Such a state of things,” says Villari 
again, ‘‘ made them fall into so horrible a delirium of 
obscenity and crime that all decency was forsaken, 
and the Vatican became the scene of every imaginable 
orgy and outrage, of plots, and poisonings.”’ 

Then happened things almost incredible. Paul I1., 
who ascended the papal throne in 1464, considered it 
part of the art of government to corrupt the people by 
festivals. After him came three popes—Sixtus Iv., 
Innocent viil., and Alexander vi1.—who dragged the 
papacy through the blackest and most godless deeps. 
On the death of Sixtus, the chair of St. Peter was sold 
to the highest bidder, the fortunate purchaser being 
Cardinal Cibo, during whose reign Rome became a 
maelstrom of confusion and anarchy. ‘“‘ Every crime 
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had its price.’’ ‘ Parricide, violation, any sort of 
crime could obtain absolution for money.” At his 
death-bed the lives of three children were sacrificed, 
in a vain attempt to keep this monster alive by a 
transfusion of blood. Of Alexander vi. we shall 
have to speak later. 

The Early Renaissance—the Dawn of Lilies—had 
come and gone, and Rome’s answer to its earnest 
appeals was the stake of Huss and the cesspool of the 
Borgias. 


BOOK III 
THE RENAISSANCE > 
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Pa iy | 
THE BREAKING OF THE WITHES 


, i SHE Early Renaissance had come and gone; its 
exquisite appeals had been largely unheeded ; 
its delicate tints of azure, white, and rose 

had deepened into the tragic hues of blood and martyr- 

dom. But those “spires afar’? of a New Jerusalem 


had 
“ Flashed through the circling clouds.” 


A breath of expectancy had passed over Europe, and 
though the “‘ vapours closed again ”’: 
“ All things wore a different hue 
Henceforth—pregnant with vast consequences, 
Teeming with grand results, loaded with fate.” 
There was indeed on the threshold of those days a 

“mighty range of secret truths which yearned for 
birth.”” The Early Renaissance had not been able to 
break the fetters of the old order ; but it had opened 
the eyes of men and awakened their critical faculties. 
The failure of Latin Christianity to produce the ideal 
State, or to regulate morals, was becoming apparent ; 
the marks of decay on the features of the medieval 
system were being perceived, and men began to dream 
of a day when a new and better order would supervene. 
But it was not possible that the spirit of revolt should 
yet be general or systematic. Men were unable, owing 
to the lack of historic science, to make comparisons. 
Medievalism was the only system of which the world 
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at large had any knowledge, and, as Voltaire says, “ On 
ne peut désiver ce qu'on ne connait pas.’’ So complete 
was this deficiency, that it was not possible even to 
compare the papacy of the fifteenth century with the 
purer ages of the Christian Church. A renovation of 
the existing order almost all desired ; but had they not 
seen the complete failure of the great conciliar efforts 
at reform? Must it then be removed? Such an idea 
hardly entered into the thought of the age. Howcould 
that be removed, which had woven itself so inextricably 
into the warp and woof of human society, without 
tearing the fabric to pieces? It was impossible to 
think of European problems, save in terms of the 
papacy. It was the all-pervading power. Its strength 
in the medieval system rested on five pillars : 

1. Its vast antiquity. Its history went back into 
the obscurities of the past like the history of the great 
mountains. It seemed part of the natural order of 
things. The common people questioned it no more 
than they questioned the order of the seasons. If 
doubts obtruded upon their piety, they banished them 
as suggestions of the devil. To question (even in 
secret thought) the sanctity and supernatural powers 
of the Pope, was deadly sin and heresy. The incon- 
gruity of a villainous and lustful Vicar of Christ was only 
another of the mysteries of the Faith, which they were 
not called upon to fathom. All would be made clear 
in the fuller light of paradise. 

2. The narrow ignorance and superstition of the 
people. This was abysmal. The clergy were the 
custodians of learning, and they certainly kept it in 
close confinement. The people were nourished with 
carefully prepared patent foods, marvellous stories of 
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the saints, and such highly coloured and aureoled 
accounts of Holy Rome and its Vicar of Christ as the 
priest thought fit to give them. The great prelates 
were carefully wrapped in an outer envelope of fabul- 
ous sanctity, and it is certain that the common people 
knew very little of what was really passing. Even the 
simple clergy themselves were often totally in the dark. 
(With what amazement did Luther behold the in- 
decencies and blasphemies of Rome!) Behind this 
fictitious screen of dazzling mendacities, the real state 
of the papacy was hidden from the eyes of the faithful, 
while the power of the priest sufficed to keep their heads 
bowed in humble and unquestioning submission. 

3. The moral obtuseness. For centuries the policy 
of Latin Christianity had been calculated to deaden 
moral sensitiveness. The enormities of the Crusaders 
were atoned for by the virtue of wearing a crimson cross 
on the shoulder. By the system of penances and 
indulgences, sin had become a mere bagatelle, to be 
paid for like any other pleasure. A visit to Rome; a 
kiss placed upon a mouldering shoe or a dirty piece 
of linen ; a splinter of wood, or a wisp of hay that by 
a piece of monkish conjuring had acquired the magic 
name of “‘ relic,’ these could clean out the cesspool of 
a man’s sin! The Pope could remove the guilt of a 
whole nation of sinners by a scratch of the pen. How 
could men fail to regard crimes so easily absolved, as 
trifles, and to suffer as an inevitable consequence 
moral deterioration, in which the profligacy of the 
papal court would fail to produce that shock of surprise 
and disillusionment which a more enlightened and 
sensitive age must have felt. 

4. An absence of national consciousness. The modern 
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passion of patriotism had as yet but very imperfectly 
developed. There was little sense of nationality as 
representing independent corporate life, with its own 
destiny and head. Upon these loose and ill-defined 
groups of people, the Pope could still exercise his 
thunders and interdicts without rousing that fierce 
rage and scorn which afterwards tore up his bulls and 
flung them contemptuously to the winds. 

5. Imperfect recognition of individual value. Not 
until the fifteenth century did human personality 
receive its due honour (which is another proof of the 
obscurity into which the teaching of Christ had fallen). 
The legal Code of Justinian, which formed the basis 
of European law, had but the vaguest recognition of 
the value of the individual. The greater part of 
humankind were slaves or serfs—pawns in the game 
played by princes and prelates. The common man 
had no right apart from his feudal lord: no hope of 
approaching heaven save through the priest. He 
must not say what he thought; nay, he dared not 
think what he liked. His body belonged to the noble, 
and his spirit to the priest. 

In these five bonds wéstern humanity was bound. 

It is said that the ninth Abbot of Iona, when dying, 
commanded the monks to bear his body eastward, till 
the withes by which the coffin hung should break, 
and in that spot to bury him. Fortunately. for the 
bearers, either the withes were decayed, or the corpse 
was more than usually heavy, for they had not traversed 
the realm of Scotland when they were liberated from 
their ghastly burden, and were able (we must suppose 


with decently dissembled satisfaction) to lay the body 
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For centuries the toiling West had been burdened 
with the corpse of the Roman hierarchy, from which 
all vital spiritual spark had fled. The generations 
groaned beneath the weight, and wherever it was 
carried it spread moral infection. 

Vain efforts had been made to bring the dead to 
life. Popes, princes, saints, hermits, and heretics had 
whispered their incantations in its ear. General 
Councils had tried their wisdom and chicanery. Armies 
and emperors had operated upon it, but the investiga- 
tions only disclosed the deep extent of the mortifica- 
tion. By the fifteenth century the papacy, as a 
spiritual force, was not only dead, but reeked. 

But the withes were soon to break, the five pillars 
to be shattered. Arrows of light were leaping through 
the haunted and fantastic darkness. The necromantic 
spells which bound men to the body of this death 
were to dissolve into thin air, and half Europe was to 
leap, with a shout, to liberty. 

This emancipation was the work of the Renaissance, 
which supplied a background for comparison and 
contrast. Hitherto the papal puppet-play had been 
enacted against the dreary curtain of ignorance. But 
now, beneath the wand of the New Learning, rose the 
vision of other and happier ages—the glory that was 
Greece, with its classical grace and Arcadian joys ; the 
grandeur that was Rome, with its stately dignity and 
noble greatness ; and, above all, glimpses of Olivet and 
“‘ those sinless years breathed beneath the Syrian blue.” 

Once the grotesque antics, the coarse indecency, and 
the blatant pretentiousness of the papacy were seen 
and contrasted against the pageantry of classical 
antiquity, half Europe turned from it with the same 
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contempt and indignation with which a cultured audi- 
ence to-day would turn from the crude buffooneries 
and indecencies of low music-hall “ stars.” 

It is to this Renaissance we must now turn our 
attention. 


VATS 
THE STORMY PRELUDE 


HE fifteenth century is among the most richly 
illuminated pages in the annals of man, 
though it begins darkly enough with the 

murder of Huss, and the fall, after more than 1200 
years of tumultuoushistory, of the city of Constantinople 
to the sword of the Turk. Yet, before its close, every 
horizon was ablaze ; new continents were placed upon 
the map ; seas of dark enchantment opened before the 
keel of Columbus ; the spirit of Hellas rose like a vision 
from its long-forgotten tomb. The stones of the Forum 
again began to speak, and the printing-press carried 
knowledge to the home of the shopkeeper, the miner, 
and the ploughman. Above all, the people surged into 
thegreat highways of freedom—political, individual, and 
spiritual—grasping in their hands the Holy Scriptures. 

Here must we look for the beginnings of many of 
the formative influences which have moulded Western 
civilization. Amidst this magnificent and all-daring 
valour, this wealth of new inspiration, this splendour 
of far-stretching vision, are the beginnings of that 
great movement known as the Reformation. We will 
take a bird’s-eye view of these realms of gold. 

This wonder-age, as we have said, opened sombrely. 
The pillars of the thunder were piled high in the East. 
The walls of Constantinople gleamed white, as with 
fear, against the blackness of the storm which rose from 
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Turkestan. For twelve centuries Byzantium had flung 
her splendours across the Hellespont ; but the hour of 
her doom was come ; her star was red to its setting. 
Her myriad idols trembled to the tramp of Turkish 
hosts, and her ‘‘ miraculous ”’ pictures and Madonnas 
were supplicated in vain to postpone the hour of their 
own and the city’s judgment. 

Haunted by a foreboding of evil, many of her most 
brilliant sons hurried westward, their barques deep- 
laden with precious works in gold and silver, gems, 
ivories, enamels, strange carvings, illuminated missals, 
embroideries, pictures, and precious manuscripts, 
which were to kindle astonishment on the distant 
shores of Italy, and awaken the slumbering genius of 
Tuscany. 

In 1422 Amurath besieged Constantinople, but it 
was destined to be the trophy of his more renowned 
son. Despairing appeals were sent to the West for 
help. Unless this great branch of the Church of Christ 
was to be destroyed, help must be sent. Was the 
Cross to fall before the Crescent ? Were the lambs 
of His flock to be the slaves of the infidel, and the 
virgins of Christ to become the unwilling mothers of 
Moslems! Only three centuries before, the whole 
West had risen to deliver the stones of the Saviour’s 
tomb: were His lambs now to cry in vain for 
succour ? 

It would seem so. The West was deaf. Pope 
Nicholas v., absorbed in his manuscripts, curios, bric-a- 
brac, and his magnificent buildings, did deign to turn 
his head for a moment, and even to proclaim a Crusade. 
But Crusades were out of fashion. They had a bad 
reputation for corruption and mismanagement. Now, 
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men found more interesting things to do at home. 
There were new continents to be discovered West- 
ward Ho, and priceless parchments to be disinterred 
from the dust of libraries in mountain monastery or 
woodland abbey. Nor would they give their money, 
for it was exceedingly doubtful how it would be used, 
when the Pope was spending every penny he could 
lay his hands on in building fortifications for the 
Papal States, and erecting magnificent edifices in 
Rome. Every one knew that the year 1450 had been 
a year of jubilee, when vast treasures had flowed into 
the papal coffers (the Medici bank alone held 100,000 
florins of the golden harvest). Here were providential 
means! Let the Pope use these. But the Pope 
loved his curios and forts better, and upon the walls 
of Constantinople eyes watched in vain for a sail 
from the West. 

In 1453 Mahomet 11. (called the Conqueror), led 
a quarter of a million warriors against the city; 
assembled his artillery, constructed strange battering- 
rams and movable towers, and all the complicated 
devices of medizval military imagination, and vowed 
he would find a throne or a grave beneath the walls. 

Within the distracted and divided city the last of 
the Roman Emperors, Constantine Palezologos, could 
muster only 4970 men willing to bear arms. For five 
months this epic band dashed back the armies of the 
Crescent, and, had timely succour arrived, St. Sophia 
might still be resounding to the Te Dewm and the Ave 
Maria. 

On May 29, the assault was made from the land 
and from the harbour. The breaches were won. The 
Emperor, buried beneath the heaps of slain, was after- 
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wards recognized by the golden eagles on his shoes. 
The inhabitants rushed to St. Sophia, where they 
waited in vain for an angel to deliver them. They 
were seized and sold into slavery or worse. 

With Oriental pomp, Mahomet rode to the palace 
in which a hundred Roman Emperors had reigned. 
The halls had been sacked, their glory turned to 
desolation, and the victor, reflecting on the vicissitudes 
of human greatness, could not refrain from repeating 
the words of the Persian poet: “ The spider has woven 
his web in the imperial palace ; the owl hath sung her 
watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab.”’ 

The Roman eagle, that mighty bird of which Dante 
had sung in such majestic lines, was dead at last. For 
more than two thousand years “ her sacred plumes ” 
had cast a spell upon the earth. Mahomet u. had 
made her but a name. But he had done more; he 
had inflicted a cruel wound on Christendom. 

While Nicholas was labouring to make Rome the 
most magnificent city in Christendom, Mahomet had 
struck one of the brightest jewels from the diadem of 
Christendom itself. The indifference with which the 
West regarded the tragedy, shows how the finer 
passions had decayed. But when the dénouement was 
complete, and the consequences of the tragedy began 
to appear, a spasm of terror shuddered through the 
West and shook the Vatican to its foundations. The 
Pope was overwhelmed with shame and fear when he 
realized that those giant walls, so flippantly left to 
their fate, which had been the bulwark between 
Christendom and eastern fanaticism, stood no more. 
What now was to prevent the Crescent from abasing 
the very altar of St. Peter’s? Might not the torch of 
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Christianity itself be extinguished beneath the tramp 
of Moslem hordes ? 

These apprehensions were not groundless, for from 
Constantinople the Turks swept irresistibly onward. 
Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Greece, the Peloponnesus, 
Roumania, Wallachia, and Moldavia were incorporated 
into the Moslem Empire. Belgrade and the island of 
Rhodes fell. Germany was threatened by Turkish 
invasion, and “ for years the bells tolled in hundreds 
of German parishes, calling the people to pray against 
the coming of the Turk.” ‘It was not until about a 
century later, when Don John of Austria, at Lepanto, 
by sea, and much later, John Sobieski, before Vienna, 
by land, broke the spell of Mohammedan conquest, 
that Europe or Christendom could repose in security.” 

The fall of Constantinople was to contribute in an 
unexpected way to that of papal religion. The scholars 
who fled to Italy from the doomed city, brought with 
them the treasures of Greek learning and wisdom. 
This was soon flashing from mind to mind and from 
city to city, until superstition and sacerdotalism began 
to reel. It could live only in a twilight of ignorance. 
The medieval papacy was to die at the touch of light. 


».Se BP 
THE FLAMING RAMPARTS OF THE WORLD 


western horizon scintillated. The daring 

of mariners was breaking through those 
enchantments which so long had guarded the secret 
of the Atlantic. The narrow confines of the world 
crumbled and fell like prison walls, to reveal visions 
of far distances of which the Phcenicians had never 
dreamed. 

Southward of the burning seaboard of the Sahara 
lay a lovely land, Bilad Ghana, the Land of Wealth. 
To these realms of palms and tropical birds the 
Portuguese found their way in 1445. Pushing ever 
south they soon passed the Gambia, where, upon the 
ivory coasts, they loaded their boats with tusks. 
The Gold Coast lured them on with its promise of still 
more precious cargoes. The pretence of exploring 
for the salvation of native souls was soon abandoned, 
and the natives were captured, to be sold again to 
neighbouring chiefs for gold and ivory with which to 
delight the eyes of the Court of Lisbon, and build the 
fortunes of the merchant princes of Portugal. 

In 1484 Diego Cam reached the mouth of the Congo, 
and two years later Bartolomeo Dias doubled the 
Cape. On July 8, 1497, Vasco da Gama left Lisbon 
on what was to be the greatest feat of seamanship, till 
then, ever attempted. He rounded the Cape, and on 
March 2, 1498, anchored in the roadstead of Mozam- 
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bique, whence, aided by Mohammedan traders, he 
sailed to Mombasa, and thence across the Indian Ocean 
to Calicut, which he reached on May 20. The way to 
India via the Cape had been won. The results of this 
voyage were tremendous. 

Calicut was the great emporium of the Arab trade 
in the East, from which Europe drew its supplies of 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, and spices. These were 
conveyed to Jiddah, in Arabia, thence to Tor in the 
Sinaitic peninsula. They were then carried overland to 
Cairo, shipped down the Nile to Rosetta, and then con- 
veyed on camels to Alexandria. There they were 
purchased by merchants from Venice and Genoa, and 
distributed throughout Europe. In all these places 
duties had to be paid, enormously increasing the cost 
of the article. The direct route by the Cape escaped 
these charges, and the ships of Lisbon brought the 
precious products of the East to the homes of Europe 
at less than half the cost. The Venetian and Genoese 
trade never recovered from the blow. Vasco da 
Gama changed the great trade-routes of the world. 

In 1492, while the Portuguese were unrolling the 
mighty panorama of the African coast, Columbus, 
financed by Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, for the 
first time in history sailed a due westerly course. 
Five weeks later he stood on one of the Bahama 
Islands. Within fourteen years seven thousand miles 
of American coast had been laid upon the map, a new 
world added to the sceptre of Spain, and the gate of 
the fabled West flung open for adventurers. The 
volumes of romance, of which Vasco da Gama and 
Columbus wrote the title-page, are among the most 
enthralling in history. 
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Europe thrilled to these stories of discovery, and 
gazed with wonder upon the mariners returned from 
fairy seas. The narrow confines of medieval life and 
thought fell, like the walls of Jericho. The first books 
telling of voyages in the Western World, written by 
Americo Vespucci, were in everybody’s hands. The 
slumbering imagination of Europe was quickened into 
curiosity and speculation ; the glamour of the Spanish 
Main and the glitter of El Dorado drew explorers, 
scientists, scholars, adventurers, and fortune-hunters, 
as by a spell, to roam into this new fairyland of the 
West. 

Side by side with this voyaging of the globe went 
a systematic exploration of the universe. Nor was 
the volume opened by the scientists less wonderful or 
less revolutionizing than that of the explorers. Two 
hundred years before, England had indeed seen, in 
Roger Bacon (1214-1292), the promise of this new 
knowledge ; but Roger had been before his time, and 
after spending his life and fortune in the pursuit of 
knowledge, had been allowed to die “ unheard, for- 
gotten, buried,” and it is said, “ his writings gained 
him only a prison.”” The Church would not tolerate 
such studies. That great Englishman complained 
that the mathematical instruments necessary for his 
investigations could not be obtained among the Chris- 
tians. They were, however, beautifully made and 
skilfully used by the Arabs of Spain. 

The Arabs, as we have seen, founded a kingdom in 
Spain, and there built up a civilization remarkable for 
its wealth and splendour. Their cities were like pieces 
of jewellery beside the dirty and ill-arranged cities of 
Christendom. Their palaces and gardens were fair as 
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Arabian dreams. They diligently cultivated litera- 
ture and music. Their educational system was the 
best of the time, and many Christian scholars were 
educated in the schools of Cordova, where, through 
the medium of Arabic translations, they were able 
to make their first acquaintance with the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle. Algebra, astronomy, optics, 
hydrostatics, tables of specific gravity, the develop- 
ment of organisms, the reliability of the senses and of 
reason, were among the subjects taught and discussed. 
From the Arab schools, interest in these subjects was 
gradually disseminated throughout Europe. 

Then came the great work of Copernicus. The 
almost simultaneous appearance of Kepler, Galileo, 
and Tycho Brahe, and the invention and rapid im- 
provement of the telescope, soon introduced the 
conceptions of natural law into what had long been 
the special realm of superstition. 

The repercussion of these studies on the crude relic- 
and image-worship of the time, and still more upon 
the amazing fantasy of transubstantiation, may easily 
be guessed. 


xX X 
“LES MORTS QUI PARLENT” 


MID the crash of old boundaries and the 
crumbling of prison walls resulting from 
these great geographical and scientific dis- 

coveries, revolutions, equally transforming, were in 
progress in other realms of human enterprise. Scholars 
and men of letters were toiling among the ruins and 
tombs of antiquity, and at their call, like a phoenix 
from its ashes, uprose the golden wraith of Greece and 
Rome. 

Petrarch (1304-1374), dreaming in the ruined Forum, 
had been amongst the first to hear the magic voice 
of “Les Morts qui Parlent,” and something of their 
greatness had entered his own soul. He zealously 
collected coins, inscriptions, and manuscripts of the 
ancients, and from heaps of crumbling stones and the 
neglected gloom of monastic or cathedral libraries 
exhumed many fragments bearing the mark of the 
giants. By his enthusiasm and fluent pen he inspired 
others, including his friend Boccaccio, and soon 
the scholars of Italy emulated, in their search for 
manuscripts, the daring of the mariners who swept 
the latitudes for continents. Boccaccio tells how 
these priceless works were ruthlessly mutilated by 
monks (who once had been the custodians of learning, 
but were now become too gross and ignorant to know 
their value), who cut them up for the purpose of 
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making cheap psalters, amulets, or anything by 
which they could earn a few pence. Manuscript 
hunters likened themselves to missionaries, seeking 
to save the lost souls of the giants of antiquity. 

Vespasiano da Bisticci and Niccolo de’ Niccoli (who 
bequeathed a library of 800 manuscripts to Cosimo de 
Medici) were among the greatest of the collectors. 
Poggio Bracciolini, searching the religious houses of 
Switzerland and Swabia, made the great discovery of 
the Institutiones of Justinian. In this quest men spent 
their lives and their fortunes, ransacked cities, and 
endured hardships equal to any romance. The soil 
of Greece and the city of Constantinople were the most 
fascinating lures to these learned hunters. The return 
of a scholar from the East was the signal for carnival 
and rejoicing. The hair of Guarino of Verona is said 
to have turned suddenly white at the loss, by ship- 
wreck, of the treasures which he had collected in his 
travels. The scholars and courtly circles of the time 
were constantly on tiptoe with expectation, for any 
day some musty chamber, or work of excavation, 
might yield inestimable novelty of ancient thought, 
poetry, art, or legal code. 

Eastern scholars, laden with priceless texts, and 
with the still more priceless knowledge of classical 
Greek, came to the cities of Italy, particularly to 
Florence, where the Medicis gave them generous 
welcome, and their lecture-rooms were crowded with 
old and young from all the countries of Europe. 
Thus, slowly before the eyes of the men of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, rose the light of the 
ancient world. Once again men stood amidst the 
enchanted trees of Parnassus and the vales of Arcady, 
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where every leaf was shining gold of fable and fiction, 
and every twig bore a magic bloom of wisdom or of 
poesy. Then were opened, as Petrarch said, ‘ The 
spacious miracles of the Iliad and the Odyssey.” It 
was the resurrection of that world which has ever since 
been regarded as the most consummate moment of 
intellectual greatness and artistic perfection. 

Nor were they satisfied with mere discovery ; with 
equal zest they explored the contents of manuscripts, 
following the flight of the mighty dreamers, wrestling 
with the thoughts of the giants, and brooding before 
the peerless marbles. 

To Gemistos Plethon belongs the glory of reintro- 
ducing the study of Plato to Italy. He laid the 
foundations of the Platonic Academy in Florence, the 
leader of which, appointed by that great patron of 
learning, Cosimo de Medici, was the renowned Marsilio 
Ficino. With prodigious appetite, Ficino devoured 
all kinds of philosophy—Alexandrian, Platonic, and 
Aristotelean, together with the remains of Zoroaster 
and Confucius. But Plato was his favourite study. 
Students thronged to his lectures, and the thoughts of 
men were taught to range the whole field of speculation. 
Ficino endeavoured to prove that the doctrines of Plato 
and Christ were one. As yet there was no break with 
the Church ; but the untrammelled freedom and the 
wide spaciousness of those days contrasted vividly with 
the dungeon confines of the scholastic and monkish 
ages. A new world had indeed come, and it was in- 
evitable that many things should pass away. Now 
was the day of the Church’s danger ; but also of her 
opportunity. 


b..@ | 
THE WINGS OF THE SERAPHIM 


NTO the rich realms of Renaissance art it will be 
possible to take but a peep. Here one seems to 
be gazing upon some fabulous regalia. We can 

only pick up for a moment one or two of its gems. 

The work of Giotto was a momentary stirring of the 
angel of Art, whose slumber was to last for nearly 
another century. Thraldom was still upon the souls 
of men with a weight heavy as frost. But in the 
fifteenth century Art stirred again, and spread her 
wings for incomparable flight. 

Away from the rude broils and indecencies of his 
time, “‘ hidden in the life of prayer,’ Fra Angelico 
(1387-1455) passed his years in the Convent of St. 
Mark’s at Florence. The doves of the cloister were 
not more gentle or innocent than he. Rightly was he 
called ‘‘ the angelic brother.’’ His heart was a shrine 
of grace. His hands were sweet with devotion. His 
pencil limned angel-faces as no other pencil had ever 
limned them ; his brushes tinted their wings as though 
he had dipped them in heaven. In his work is ex- 
pressed the purest rapture and most exalted Christian 
consciousness ever hidden away in the heart of a 
saint. In all ages there have been men who, amid 
earthquake and eclipse, have stood wrapped in the 
raiment of His glory, the joy of God, and the wonder 
of men; such an one was Angelico. By his exquisite 
pictures he tried to tell the world the secret of that 
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holy bliss which still inhabited the hearts of the simple 
and lowly who pushed the plough, or drove the oxen 
home in the evening. God had not left Himself without 
witness. Angelico’s pictures show us that the light of 
heaven was still to be found among men. 

While Vasco da Gama was finding the way to 
India, Americo writing his volume of voyages, and 
scholars rediscovering the Gardens of the Hesperides, 
the canvases of Fra Angelico, little heeded indeed, 
spoke in flower-like syllables of light from the walls of 
St. Mark’s. When Vasari beheld his ‘‘ Coronation of 
Christ,”’ he exclaimed, “‘So, and no otherwise, did the 
blessed saints appear, could we see them in their place 
in heaven, but the expression on their faces, and the 
colour of their robes could only have been painted by 
a saint or angel like themselves.’’ Savonarola, also, 
dreamed before these canvases. 

But the world outside St. Mark’s was full of clamour, 
war, jangling debates, excommunications, interdicts, 
ribaldry, and obscene laughter. Many of the convents 
themselves resounded with drunken revelry and lewd 
jest. The language of this gentle painter was as 
strange to most men of his day as that of Homer had 
been to Petrarch, who, when presented with a Greek 
copy of the great bard, said lamentingly, ‘‘ Alas! 
Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; nor is it within my 
power to enjoy the beauty which I possess.”” Purity of 
heart and intention alone could read the beautiful 
messages in the frescoes of Angelico. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, the angel 
of Art spread her wide and glowing wings before the 
world. As the villages of southern France had become 
tuneful with the poesy of the Troubadours, as England 
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in the days of Queen Bess became “ a nest of singing 
birds,” so Italy became a brilliant Académie des Beaux 
Arts. Palaces, cathedrals, schools, churches, tombs, 
and piazze glittered with masterpieces of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, which have never been 
surpassed in any age or clime. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), “‘ the most gifted 
man nature ever produced,” well represents the 
opulence and many-sidedness of his age. As a child 
he entranced his father’s friends by his songs, of which 
he improvised both words and music. He baffled his 
mathematical masters by problems of his own setting. 
Chemistry, astronomy, architecture, anatomy, engineer- 
ing, natural history, aviation, mechanics, and geo- 
graphy were some of the sciences in which he excelled. 
The magical quality of his paintings is still the wonder 
of artists. Occultism and the effects of mysterious 
poisons varied his midnight studies. The marvellous 
breadth and penetration of his mind contrasted 
sublimely with the quibbles and puerilities of the 
monasteries, where men squandered their lives on the 
splitting of hairs. His insatiable intellect laid heaven 
and earth and sea, and the heart of man, under tribute. 
Everything in God’s creation, he asserted, should be 
taken into consideration in forming a conception of God. 
The insect is as important as the planet. For days he 
would meditate on a fly, and then turn to unravel the 
courses of the stars, or paint the face of Judas, or the 
soul of awoman. Little wonder such a man was called 
by the perilous name of ‘“‘ magician ! ” 

The work of Leonardo is that of a man who, with 
inspired vision, has looked at all things. Who could 
behold his picture of ‘‘ Anne with the Virgin ” without 
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feeling that, though the radiance of Angelico’s angels 
is missing, here is an amplitude of religious con- 
ception and an insight into the mystery of divine 
grace which are not only lacking in the religious 
leaders of his age, but, too often, in our own. His 
‘Mona Lisa”’ is one of those moments of revelation of 
the human soul, only too few in the history of our race. 
““ All the thoughts and experiences of the world,”’ says 
Pater, ‘“‘ have etched and moulded there. . . . She is 
older than the rocks among which she sits; like the 
vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned 
the secrets of the grave.” 

While Ficino was only compiling, Leonardo had 
slipped the leash of medievalism, and swept out, like 
the albatross, to the very poles of human dream and 
speculation. Spurning the mouldering bones of tradi- 
tion, he mounts sunward on the wings of heaven-wide 
freedom, and the flakes of burning gold that fell from 
his flight, kindled many men. God destroys the partial 
by giving us the perfect. 

If Leonardo was the eagle of freedom, Raphael 
(1483-1520) was the seraph of beauty. Lovely he was 
himself from the cradle and baptized with an angel’s 
name, his works have a quality of supernatural beauty, 
like those magic flowers which are said to have bloomed 
wherever the feet of the angel touched the rocks. 
Swiftly surpassing, at a tender age, the best work of 
his master, he went from city to city in Italy, drinking 
up, like draughts of elixir, the best the men of genius 
had to teach him. Then, adding to these riches a 
touch of enchantment from his own starry spirit, he 
spread them upon his canvases, till all the world held 
its breath, and Rome fell at his feet. 
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Before he had reached the age of forty, he was 
carried to the grave, followed by weeping Rome. But 
he had uttered one word—Beauty !—one of God’s 
great words. Dr. Jacob Burckhardt says of Raphael’s 
Madonnas: “ No single one of these pictures directly 
indicates that the Mother of God is intended. It is 
only the pure beauty of the woman and child, which 
awakens the thought of the supernatural. After 
fifteen hundred years, art has again reached a height 
at which its forms, of themselves and without addi- 
tions, appear something eternal and divine.” 

St. Francis had shown the way of humility; Dante, 
of love; Fra Angelico, of meditation; da Vinci, of 
freedom ; Raphael unveiled the way of the Gate Beauti- 
ful leading to the presence of God. The genius of 
those ages was revealing the truth that though the 
ways to heaven are widely open, they are high and 
crystalline—the highways of wings. To-day we have 
hardly learned these things. Can we wonder that they 
who for centuries had been taught to buy their way to 
heaven with vows, hair-shirts, relics, and twopenny 
indulgences should be unable to grasp the messages 
of these rangers of the skies ? 

Meanwhile in Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, the 
city of precious marbles and splendid merchant princes, 
Giovanni Bellini (1428 ?-1516) was painting his glowing 
canvases. Never did an all-pervading sense of heaven- 
liness find a richer or more copious expression. His 
own soul was suffused with paradise, as a jewel with 
light. All his thoughts were flavorous of God. The 
very stones painted into his pictures seem half divine. 
His compositions are like prayers, and their popularity 
witnesses to the presence in Venice of many who were 
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sensitive to the highest and most delicate devotional 
appeal. A race that can be swept into rapture by the 
Zaccaria Madonna is not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Tintoretto (1518-1594) of the same city, the splendid, 
daring, tempestuous, titanic Tintoretto, who gemmed 
the shadows of the Scuola de S. Rocco with brilliant 
interpretations of the Scriptures ; from whose genius 
poured forth, like a cataract, a prodigy of works, 
showed a vigorous grip of, and brilliant insight into, 
the truths of the Gospel, witnessing to the hold that 
that story had upon the minds of the clever men of 
the day. Wherever artistic genius awakened it seemed 
to turn to the Holy Page. Here were found the scenes 
and stories which kindled the imagination, and inspired 
the brush. 

The cold plaster of churches and council chambers 
began to smoulder with frescoes, till the very stones of 
Venice, and other cities, sparkled like illuminated 
manuscripts with the story of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Never was hourmore propitious than this Renaissance 
morning for the work of the Kingdom. The prophecy 
that the very stones should cry out had come true, 
What did the Church do? Nothing! and worse than 
nothing, as we shall see later. The golden opportunity 
was allowed to pass. It sped all too quickly. We can 
see the hues of Galilee fading from the palettes of the 
toilers, while the tints of pagan Greece, and of a naughty 
world, and the gloom of an incipient despair, steal into 
their place. 

Titian (1477-1576), the most glorious colourist of 
art, while never equal in devotional quality to Bellini, 
began his career with a sensible appreciation of divine 
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things. But, with the passing of the years, it grows 
fainter, while the spell of Greek mythology deepens. 
Venus and Prometheus, Danaé, cupids, and nymphs 
command his brush. The glamour of princes and 
courtiers brightens about him. 

It is difficult to speak with moderation of his work. 
What could be nobler than his portrait of the Doge 
Andrea Gritti! or more delightful than the “ Education 
of Cupid”! Yet we note that more and more, with 
the years, he moves from the first freshness and sweet- 
ness of the Renaissance. The roses vanish from the 
hands of his children, the flowers from his meadows. 
Nature, to whose secret St. Francis and the early 
painters had approached so near, passes out, and her 
place is taken by jewels and toys of men. Over a 
pearl Titian now lingers as lovingly as once over a 
lily. A diamond; a piece of gold chain ; a brooch; 
a cameo; the blazonry on a banner; the carving on 
a silver cross or a piece of ivory ; the inlaid work on 
a helmet, or a ring on a finger, now stimulate his 
enthusiasm more than the simple beauty of a flower. 
A sad change is taking place in the spirit of the Re- 
naissance. God and His works are slipping (uncon- 
sciously as yet) into the background; the new in- 
spiration moves daily ‘‘ further from the east,” and is 
passing into the light of common day. 

It is with Michael Angelo (1475-1564) we see it pass 
away. Amazing in his precocity, superhuman in his 
prodigious power, unrivalled and alone in the sublime 
grandeur of his conceptions, he was the last and 
greatest of the Titans. The first time he takes a chisel, 
he will carve a masterpiece ; in his prentice years he 
will rival the ancients with his Pzeta; from a ruined 
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block of marble he will hew out a David. He will 
burn to hack a mountain into a Colossus. He will 
imprison the genius of twilight and dawn, and night 
and day, at the feet of the Medicis; fling an epic of 
man upon the Sistine ceiling, or crowd a “ Last Judg- 
ment”? on awall. He isa Titan. But he comes, not 
like his predecessors, aureoled with gold, but arrayed 
with pillars of smoke. The cloud is about his head, 
and Cerberus is seated in his heart. “‘ For fifteen 
years,” he writes to his father on one occasion, “I 
have not known a single good hour.” 

‘How far we have travelled from Angelico! Heaven 
touched the faces of his angels, but beneath the brows 
of Michael Angelo’s men is all the gloom of Dante’s 
Inferno. We look in vain in his world for a flower, 
the lush grass, a smiling hill. Allis sombre, ominous, 
and terrific. His home is the wild mountains, the 
splintered crag, and the frowning devil’s-rock. Even 
his Christ is terrible in His aspect, and seems about 
to crush the human race with a gesture. It is the end ! 
The Renaissance has lost its joy ; its song of triumph 
and adoration has died into a sob. 

Its first word (sung far away in the twelfth century) 
had been, ‘‘ Praise my God with all His creatures, and 
specially our brother the sun’ ; its last was the groan 
of Michael Angelo, “‘ Melancholy—that is my joy.” 
The Renaissance has lost its way. Could we place 
the blame for this tragedy it would be the greatest 
impeachment in history after the Crucifixion. If we 
would see why there was so great a lack of spiritual 
direction in those days, we must look at the men who 
sat upon the throne of the Popes at this time. 


Pe ES 
THE POPES OF THE RENAISSANCE 


HE times, as we have seen, were pregnant with 
brilliant innovations. If ever an age was 
charged with destiny it was this. The springs 

of creative vitality were bursting upward after the 
long dark frost. Mighty dreamers were ranging the 
skies on burning wings. Now was there need of some 
presiding genius, some serene, far-viewing, prophetic 
control, disentangled from the webs of provincial, or 
even tribal, politics, seated on a Patmos of vision, 
who, with all-comprehensive grasp, could gather the 
glittering threads and weave them into an Apocalypse. 

The hour called aloud for such a figure as a Vicar 
of Christ—a Pontifex Maximus. Now might a world- 
authority splendidly justify its claims. Let us look 
at some of the greatest men who sat upon that high 
seat in these hours of destiny. 

Rodrigo Borgia ascended the papal chair in the 
year 1492. He was a Spaniard by birth, had received 
a legal training in the University of Bologna, and by 
influence had risen rapidly to the cardinalate. Under 
five popes he had held some of the most important 
offices in the Curia, enabling him to amass the enormous 
wealth to which he was afterwards indebted for the tiara. 

On the death of Innocent vu. he, with the exception 
of five, bought every vote in the conclave, and took 
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the name of Alexander vi. ‘“ Alexander,’ ran a 
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famous saying of those days, “sells the keys, the 
altars, Christ. Well, he bought them, so he has a 
right to sell them.’’ Speaking of his accession to the 
papal throne, J. A. Symonds says: “ A din of fiends is 
heard, and a triumphant chariot, drawn by the seven 
deadly sins, leads Belial himself upon the stage. 
Murder and treachery, and fraud and fear, and all the 
shapes of death and lust are dancing round.” 

It was no easy-chair into which Alexander had 
seated himself. The Pope at that time was more of a 
prince than a priest, and was surrounded by a tangled 
mass of diplomatic webs, spun by the clever and 
subtle princes of Florence, Milan, Verona, Venice, and 
Naples. Two years after Alexander had taken charge 
of the Vatican, Charles vu. of France, invited by the 
unscrupulous Ludovico Sforza, swept through Italy, 
and flung his army round the walls of Rome. Alex- 
ander became a prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
but was able, by his superior craft, to win a diplomatic 
victory. Charles paid homage on conditions which 
the unprincipled Pontiff never intended to keep. 

The coming of Charles had shown Alexander that 
the papacy could only maintain its existence by 
becoming a sovereign power. The great families of 
the Colonna and Orsini, who for centuries had menaced 
the papacy, nursing their pride and ambition in their 
impregnable castles, must be destroyed. If this was 
to be achieved, Naples would have to be sacrificed. 
But that was a bagatelle to Alexander. He invited 
France and Spain to come and divide that kingdom 
between themselves. The conquest and partition was 
effected in a month, and the great barons were com- 
pelled to yield up their strongholds. 
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In the direction of diplomatic successes, Alexander 
had much to congratulate himself upon, and displayed 
undoubted ability, though all his political intrigues 
were deeply dyed with treachery. A writer in the 
Cambridge Modern History says: ‘‘ The best of men 
could, upon the papal throne, have effected nothing 
without violence and treachery.” The head of Latin 
Christianity must now be not only a politician, but an 
unscrupulous and immoral politician. Such was the 
pass to which the papal institution had brought the 
Church ; it not only bred, but necessitated, sin. But 
this “‘ Vicar of Christ ”’ was himself a very plague-spot. 

Of much concerning Alexander it is impossible to 
write. His only daughter, it was darkly rumoured, was 
not free from his unnatural lusts. Such a monster 
could only beget monsters. Cesar, his most famous 
son, murdered his brother, the Duke of Gandia, and 
had his bejewelled body flung into the Tiber. He 
then raged through Italy like a storm, dragging war and 
massacre at his heels, devouring the lives of men, and 
the treasure of the Church, in a feverish effort to win 
for himself a princedom ; while upon the activities of 
his unhallowed spawn, Alexander looked with doting 
eye, and, in his efforts to satisfy the insatiable maw of 
this young dragon, knew no scruples. The offerings of 
the faithful in the year of jubilee, 1500, dropped through 
his bottomless pockets. Trade in indulgences was 
boomed. Twelve cardinals’ hats were put up for 
auction in one day. ‘‘ Having sold the scarlet to the 
highest bidder,” says Symonds, ‘“‘ Alexander used to 
feed the prelate with rich benefices. When he had 
fattened him sufficiently, he poisoned him, laid hands 
on his hoards, and recommenced the game.” 
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Under the baleful gis of such a guardian of heavenly 
power, crime walked the streets of Rome, naked, 
unashamed, and unrebuked. Rapes, assassinations, 
poisonings, plundering of churches, were committed 
with impunity. With Alexander and Djem the Turk 
turning the Vatican into a laboratory of iniquity, no 
wonder we find such contemporary reports as this: 
“The Physician of the Lateran hospital used to shoot 
and then rob passers-by, and to poison such rich 
patients as were pointed out to him by his confederate 
the Confessor of the Institution.” 

In the Vatican, religion and morality were dead, 
and had become a jest. Paganism itself would have 
blushed, and Nero and Commodus were reduced to 
pale tyros, by the side of this smiling, fascinating, subtle 
man of blasphemy and sin. 

The moral sense of his time expressed itself after 
Alexander’s death in a legend of the devil who, it was 
said, had carried off his soul. He had bargained (so 
ran the report) with the devil for the papacy (for those 
generations seem to have believed that the ‘“‘ Chair of 
St. Peter’ had become the gift of Satan) at the price 
of his soul. It was agreed that he should hold it for 
twelve years. He held it for twelve years and four 
days, and so got the better even of the fiend! He died 
a black, swollen, corrupting mass, hideous to behold. 
“All Rome,” says Guicciardini, ‘‘ ran with indescrib- 
able gladness to view the corpse.” His son, Cesar, 
died in a ditch. 

“ Alexander,” says the Cambridge Modern History, 
“seemed precisely the Pope needed for restoring the 
Church’s tarnished dignity.” To that we can only 
reply with a gasp. That original reign of Christ in the 
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world, born beneath the spell of His love, and adorned | 
with the beauty of holiness, had come to such a pass in 
the hands of the papacy, that it would fain restore its 
“tarnished dignity ’’ with the doubtful sheen of rank 
putrescence. The iridescent film of gaudy colours 
which wraps corruption shall henceforth be the 
gossamer for the nuptial robe of the Bride of Christ, 
and the “tarnished dignity”’ of Latin Christianity 
shall be blazoned by the jugglery of Satan incarnate. 

“Whatever the flaw in Alexander’s title,’ says the 
same writer, ‘‘ he seemed in many respects eminently 
fit for the office. . . . Competently learned, a lawyer, 
and a financier, who had filled the office of Vice- 
Chancellor for thirty-six years, versed in diplomacy, 
and well qualified to deal vigorously with turbulent 
nobles and ferocious bandits.’’ What qualifications 
for the representative on earth of the Lamb of God ! 
Was this the man who could be hoped to direct the 
currents of the Renaissance into the channels of a lofty 
spiritual idealism ? 

From Alexander vi. it is a relief to turn to Julius I1., 
who became Pope in 1503. The filth and stench of the 
Borgias was cleansed from the Vatican by this rugged 
and tempestuous man, who washed those halls with 
rivers of blood, and gathered about his throne the whirl- 
winds of war. Of his greatness there can be no question. 
Impetuous as a mountain torrent ; fierce as a forest 
fire; cruel as a tiger; but swift in his recognition of 
greatness in others. He was governed by two absorbing 
passions: one for the consolidation and aggrand- 
izement of the Papal States; the other for the 
immortality of his own name. 

There was a tendency in Europe at this time for small 
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nations to coalesce into group States, and to form 
powerful kingdoms. But Italy remained a series of 
petty sovereignties, or republics, often at war among 
themselves, and terribly vulnerable to her powerful 
neighbours. It was the policy of Alexander and Julius 
to consolidate the Italian States beneath the sceptre 
of the papacy. Had their kingdom been of this world, 
nothing could have been more laudable. 

When Michael Angelo had prepared a model of a 
statue for Julius, representing him with his left hand 
raised, as though to bless, he asked himif he should put 
a book into his right hand. ‘“ Put a sword in it,” said 
the fierce Pontiff; ‘‘for of letters I know little.” 
War was his darling. He loved camp life, mingled 
with the soldiers, and joined in their rude jests. Nero 
degraded the purple in the arena, Julius the sacred 
vestments in the bloody trenches. He would have 
himself drawn up in the breach, that he might gloat 
over the sufferings of the vanquished, and encourage 
the warriors with shouts and oaths. He humbled the 
pride of Venice. Perugia and Bologna were reduced 
to the papal sway ; Parma and Piacenza were annexed, 
and at his death the sovereignty of the Pope was the 
largest and most solid in Italy. 

Julius was a great patron of art. Men of genius 
were summoned to Rome and treated with princely 
generosity. For him Raphael painted his immortal 
frescoes upon the walls of the Vatican. Upon a tomb 
for this Pontifice terrible, Michael Angelo spent forty 
years of his life. At his command he raised the 
majestic cupola of St. Peter’s into the heavens. Such 
works alone would have immortalized a lesser name. 

But the ruthlessness of this Pontiff, before whose 
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very portrait, as Vasari says, men trembled, was seen 
even in his encouragement of art. In order to make 
a shrine for his tomb, Julius determined to demolish 
the old basilica of St. Peter’s and construct a vaster 
edifice. This ancient building was the most venerable 
in Christendom ; richly adorned without and within 
with mosaics, monuments, and tombs, it enshrined 
the many precious relics of Christian history, and the 
bones of many of her noblest sons since the middle of 
the fourth century. Its pillars dated from the time 
of Constantine. This hoary edifice, richer than a 
casket of jewels in sacred and historic memories, was 
torn down, its pillars and monuments shattered, and 
upon its site the vast proportions of St. Peter’s 
erected. 

The venerable and cherished things of the past had 
as little hold upon this son of thunder as the holy 
things of his exalted office. He would have torn down 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre itself to build a 
monument to his own name. Pagan and Christian 
ideas mingled indiscriminately in his tumultuous 
brain. But he was the epitome of the institutional 
religion of his day, out of which the exquisite things 
of the Spirit seem to have passed as completely as the 
genius of Homer had passed from the stale erudition of 
Byzantium. Turks, Hottentots, assassins, bandits, 
adventurers—the fiend himself !—would have been as 
welcome in his train as were Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and Bramante, could they have served his ends. 

These were the men who pretended to be Christ’s 
vicars on earth during the great days of the Re- 
naissance (of Leo x. we shall have to speak later), who 
should have directed those surgent inspirations along 
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the lines of a high spiritual purpose. It was impossible, 
seeing what manner of men they were, that they could 
have done so. They crushed rather than encouraged 
those who sought to do what Christendom expected 
the Vicars of Christ to do. 


2 Gry tes 
MACHIAVELLI ILLUSTRATES 


T has been said, with slight sagacity, that the 
popes were creatures of their age, and could 
not be expected to be better than the times 

in which they lived. But they have nevertheless 
always pretended to be both better and superior, by 
virtue of their supernatural dignities. History, how- 
ever, compels us to admit that they were not only 
no better, but actually worse. Instead of reinforcing 
the noblest tendencies (which is the least we should 
expect of the “ Vicars of Christ ’’) they often became 
the leaders of the most degraded. Seated upon the 
highest pinnacle of human greatness, they reflected, 
not the light of heaven, towards which they were 
supposed to turn, but the most lurid and obscene 
earth-fires. To the goodness in their times they were 
either dead or antagonistic. The pure radiance of 
Angelico, the beauty im excelsis of Raphael, the rich 
piety of Bellini, the sublimity of da Vinci, the stern 
but righteous grandeur of Michael Angelo, found 
no reflection upon their sceptre, while the moral 
passion of Savonarola stirred only their murderous 
detestation. 

This irreligious and immoral temper of the popes 
could not fail to be reflected in the progress of the 
Renaissance. 


The Classical Revival was from its inception a 
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revival of paganism ; but Greece and Rome promised 
at first to bring their gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
to the cradle of the Redeemer. Gemistos Plethon, 
Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, and multitudes of others 
regarded Greek philosophy as a new and superb candle 
to be burned before the altar of Christ, to mingle its 
classic brilliance with His more perfect sanctities. 

But the lack of spiritual passion, and the absence of 
moral ideals, prevailing in the high places to which these 
scholars brought their learning and genius as tribute, 
not only neglected to encourage the consecration of 
the new knowledge to the service of Christ, but soon 
made any attempt to do so seem almost ridiculously 
out of joint with the times. Round the Chair of St. 
Peter the old gods, nymphs, and satyrs brighten into 
visibility, and the Holy Pontiff hurries with more zest 
to the bacchanalia than to the Eucharist. Religious 
ideas became interesting only as speculative truths, 
were bereft of their content of sacred passion and holy 
aspiration, and became like honey distilled of its sweet- 
ness, or flowers robbed of their perfume. The devo- 
tional raptures which had found a place in the early 
Renaissance, under the spell of St. Francis, and had 
been revived by Fra Angelico, gradually fade away, 
until either they succumb to the complete supremacy 
of paganism, as they did in Titian, Luigi Pulci, Lorenzo, 
and Leo x., or darken into despair, as they did in 
Michael Angelo. 

But not only did the miracle-working papacy succeed 
in turning the wine of religion to water ; beneath their 
smile vulgarity and vice flourished. The secretaries 
of the Roman Curia beguiled their winter evenings with 
indecent stories and jests in a room of the Cancelleria, 
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which was named “‘ the place of lies’ ; and exhibited 
their brilliant Latinity in indecent tournaments of 
invective, in which even the doctrines of religion 
were not spared. A warfare of ribald insults was 
carried on, and learned champions, striving for the 
palm of obscenity, emulated the ardour of the heroes 
of chivalry and romance. Poggio Bracciolini and 
Filelfo were conspicuous in these tournaments of 
abuse. Poggio attributes Filelfo’s ability in the direc- 
tion of foul invective to the education which he re- 
ceived from his mother, ‘‘ whose trade it was to clean 
the entrails of beasts; it was her stench, therefore, 
which now emanated from her son.” It is impossible 
to reproduce the uncleanness and coarseness which 
these men poured forth in their classical essays. The 
more vecherché the indecency, the better, for it dis- 
played the dexterity of their Latinity. When we re- 
member that many of these compositions were written 
in lovely villas, crowded with perfect works of classical 
art, precious works in gold and silver, tapestries, and 
manuscripts, and surrounded by beautiful park-lands— 
all that wealth and the culture of the age could supply 
—we can see how completely the New Learning was 
becoming divorced from that chaste refinement, and 
delicate sensitiveness of mind and heart, which is the 
inseparable accompaniment of art as of pure inward 
religion ; and in this divorce is the seed of that decay 
which was to destroy the Renaissance itself. The 
Protestant Reformation became suspicious of that 
art, which, as they knew it, had lost its soul, and stood 
symbolized in the acres of glittering flesh and the 
drunken Silenus of Rubens. Had the Christian 
Church of those days kept before the imagination of 
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men the pure ideals of the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, 
it is certain that the Renaissance would have pro- 
duced even nobler fruit than it did, and would never 
have turned from the sublimest themes that have ever 
kindled the genius of men to the glorification of quart 
pots and women of flimsy morals. 

There is one other factor of the utmost importance 
to which we must draw attention before leaving this 
section of our work—namely, the growth of a scientific 
political immorality. Fraud, duplicity, and perjury 
became the essential and legitimatized allies of princes 
and popes. The papacy was, as we have seen, built 
on fraud, but they had at least had the decency to 
conceal their imposture. Now it became one of the 
accredited arms of government, and found its later 
expression in the famous principle of the Jesuits that 
“the end justifies the means.’’ Nothing presents so 
well the prevailing attitude of the Vatican at this 
time towards political questions, as the famous chapter 
xviii. of Machiavelli’s Prince. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’ he 
says, ““experience has proved in our own times that 
the princes who have achieved great deeds are those 
who have held good faith of small account, and have 
known how to bewilder men’s brains by cunning, and 
in the end have succeeded better than those whose 
actions have been ruled by honour.” . . . ‘‘ Therefore 
a prince should know how to play both the beast and 
the man... . The princes should know how to 
assume the beast nature of both the fox and the 
lion. . . . A prudent lord neither could nor should 
observe faith when such observance might be to his 
injury... .” “‘ Alexander v1.,”’ he continues, “ did 
nothing but deceive, and thought of nothing else 
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during the whole of his life, nor did any other man 
ever vow with stronger oaths to observe promises 
which he afterwards broke ; nevertheless, he succeeded 
in everything, for he was well acquainted in this part 
of the world.” 

That such a text-book in the art of government as 
the Prince could be written in all seriousness is in 
itself singular, as a reflection of the spirit of the age ; 
but surely the most singular and illuminative fact of 
all, is that this diabolical preceptor of princes should 
use as the most clinching illustration of his Mephisto- 
phelian philosophy, the Vicar of Christ. Surely no 
more is required to show how little that brilliant and 
pregnant age could expect of high spiritual direction 
and control from those who posed as the custodians 
of wisdom and grace. 

The next chapter will show us the fate of the one 
man in Italy who did try to utter a prophetic note of 
warning to that age, which stood in such peril by very 
reason of its unprecedented possibilities. 


XXIV 
“THOU THAT KILLEST THE PROPHETS ” 


HE traveller in the fifteenth century, crossing 
the Alps into Italy, would behold a civiliza- 
tion polished as a blade of Toledo, and brilliant 

as a necklace of diamonds. The plains of Italy were 
still rich with the splendid wreckage of the Roman 
Empire. The Eternal City, shattered like a vase of 
jewels, had flung its precious fragments to the foot 
of the Alps. But that land was also rich in transcen- 
dent genius. Painters, sculptors, jewellers, architects, 
scholars, poets, rulers, and princes, made it illustrious. 
Even the common people took an interest in art and 
learning. The latest poems and sonnets were recited 
in the public gardens, or sung in the street ; the com- 
parative merits of Plato and Aristotle were discussed 
at the barber’s ; and for days multitudes would throng 
to see the latest picture. No preacher enjoyed popu- 
larity if he did not conform to the classical principles 
of rhetoric, and adorn his discourse with quotations 
from Virgil, Homer, and the Ancients. 

Side by side with this zeal for learning and art 
existed the grossest superstition. Potions of love and 
hate were daily brewed. Amulets and charms were 
worn by all. Cardinals and admirals kept their own 
astrologers. Devils and imps were as real as cramps 
and toothaches. 


Benvenuto Cellini tells how he went one night, with 
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a priest, into the Coliseum to weave spells, and suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation. To their dismay, the 
devils came a thousand legions more than called, with 
four giants into the bargain. ‘“‘ At this,’ says Cellini, 
“the necromancer, who was shaking with fright, tried 
with soft speeches to bid them go’’; then, seeing that 
they would not go for pretty speeches, they threw 
asafcetida upon the fire, and drove them off with an 
execrable stench. 

With this crude superstition, as is always the case, 
existed the most appalling licence and immorality. 
The first place for villainies, as we have seen, is held by 
some of the popes. The high dignitaries of the Church 
practised the debaucheries of the most dissolute princes, 
maintaining by duplicity, treachery, and murder, the 
offices they had gained by simony. 

The common people did not fail to emulate their 
betters. Brawls were constant. Men swaggered about 
_ the streets clanking their swords or rattling their 

daggers. The least provocation—a toss of the head or 
a scornful laugh—might be the prelude to bloody 
revenge. Lads of fifteen fought duels to the death in 
the back streets. 

But the picture is not one of unrelieved darkness. 
Beautiful lives were lived, as in every age, hidden in 
cloister and cottage, guarding the chaste and heavenly 
fire. 

The traveller of the fifteenth century, passing through 
the cities of Lombardy, might come at last to the walled 
city of Ferrara, the seat of the princely House of Este. 
The Estes were tyrants, but had the cunning to gild 
their tyranny with festivities and carnivals. 

Here, in 1452, Girolamo Savonarola was born. 

Io 
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Amidst these streets, wherein flowed a glittering river 
of follies, he spent his youth. But he wore no mask of 
carnival. His face was touched with the hues of 
melancholy and reflection. The sins and frivolities 
of the Ferrarians filled him with shame and anguish. 
Where, in this age of corruption, was the thought of 
God? Beneath all this cloth-of-gold and glitter of 
jewels the hearts of men were as the hearts of demons. 
Surely this mad cataract of pleasure must be the 
prelude to some unutterable woe. 

At the age of twenty, unable longer to live in what he 
believed to be a doomed world, he fled to the monastery 
of St. Dominic, at Bologna, where he gave himself 
to contemplation, fasting, and austerities, and his 
naturally powerful mind to the study of Scripture, 
Thomas Aquinas, Aristotle, and Plato. For seven 
years his eagle eye watched from the cloister the trend 
of Italy’s destinies and the ever-deepening corruption 
of Rome. The alarm of war sent him to Florence. 
Here he preached, but to an ever-diminishing congrega~ 
tion. He had hoped to call Italy to repentance, but 
men only sneered at his wild, rude eloquence. He 
almost decided to abandon the pulpit for ever. The 
causes of his failure were not altogether within himself. 
Like most people, of all ages, the Florentines could, or 
would, hear only what pleased or gratified them. But 
to-morrow was to see him blaze forth like a comet. 

Florence had fallen into the hands of the Medicis, 
who, by masterly trade, had grown fabulously rich 
and become the bankers of kings and popes. ‘The skill, 
forethought, and diplomacy by which they had estab- 
lished their fortunes were now turned to the art of 
government, and the beautiful city of Beatrice and 
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Dante soon lay in the grip of Cosimo de Medici, and 
passed from him to his brilliant grandson Lorenzo, 
called the Magnificent. 

Lorenzo was a scholar, poet, and connoisseur of art. 
His library contained one of the finest collections of 
manuscripts in Italy ; his palace was rich with priceless 
antiquities, and his table crowded with men of genius. 
A subtle and daring politician, he courted the man in 
the street, amused him with fétes and carnivals, and 
debauched his mind with indecent songs. 

The people of Florence were fickle and factious. 
The proud and contemptuous nobles kept perpetual 
vendetta among themselves, going into exile when 
their rivals gained the ascendancy, and returning to 
wreak a cruel revenge when fortune again smiled upon 
them. The narrow streets, with their overhanging 
gables of wood, were the scene of frequent and san- 
guinary riots, often ending in a general conflagration 
among the inflammable buildings, which, when not 
destroyed by fire, were often savagely torn to pieces by 
the hands of the mob. 

To this people Savonarola had preached straight 
from his heart. From his stormy utterances and 
tempestuous gestures, they turned with disgust. 
But in 1484-85 the friar was sent to preach at San 
Gimignano, where suddenly he found confidence in 
himself, and his voice shook the city to its foundations. 
On his return, the Florentines were all excitement to 
hear the man who had risen to such notoriety in dis- 
tant towns. When he again appeared in the chapel of 
St. Mark’s, it was to find it thronged to suffocation with 
all classes of Florentine society. Savonarola was now 
master of himself, and swept the congregation into 
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transports of hope, or crushed them beneath the weight 
of his terrible denunciations. 

St. Mark’s could not hold the multitudes that now 
thronged to hear him. The sermons were continued in 
the Duomo. Hours before the preacher appeared, the 
place was packed with a strangely mingled concourse ; 
even Lorenzo himself was present. 

Amidst the excitement and fervour of these days, 
Savonarola began to see visions and hear voices. In 
1492 he beheld in the sky a hand bearing a sword. 
Suddenly it was turned towards the earth; the sky 
darkened ; swords, arrows, and flames poured down ; 
terrible thunderclaps were heard, and all the world was 
a prey to war, famine, and pestilence. 

During the following Lent he saw another vision, in 
which a black cross rose from the city of Rome, and 
stretched its arms over the earth. It was the cross of 
the wrath of God. Then from the centre of Jerusalem 
rose a golden cross, shedding its rays over the whole 
earth. It was the cross of the mercy of God. 

These visions, proclaimed with prophetic passion, 
swept Florence into a frenzy. Lorenzo and his brilliant 
Court were forgotten. Savonarola was the one theme 
of conversation. Fearing for his hold upon the city, 
Lorenzo sought to win the preacher to his cause by rich 
bribes and subtle flattery ; but the obstinate monk 
flung them aside with disdain. Lorenzo then turned 
with Medician cunning to other and more Machiavellian 
means of silencing him. To this growing menace and 
hatred Savonarola replied by the famous prophecy, 
“Soon the hand of the Lord shall be upon Lorenzo de 
Medici and the King of Naples, and a terrible chastise- 
ment shall come upon Italy.”” These prophecies raised 
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the excitement to delirium. Men waited with bated 
breath for the day of doom. They were not to be long 
in suspense. 

Within a few weeks Lorenzo fell ill. A ghastly 
thrill passed over the city. The best doctors of the day 
exhausted their skill in vain. Lazzaro of Pavia gave 
the sick man a marvellous potion of distilled gems, 
which, however, had no effect. Lorenzo sank day by 
day, and on April 8, 1492, breathed his last. Soon 
after, the King of Naples was carried to the tomb. 

Now the people began to wonder, fearfully, when and 
how the third prediction would be fulfilled. 

In September of 1494 Savonarola was preaching a 
series of sermons on the Flood. On the 2ist, he an- 
nounced his text : ‘‘ I will pour out the waters over the 
earth.”” Thecongregation shivered. Pico della Miran- 
dola, the fascinating young scholar, said his “‘ hair stood 
on end.” Then, unexpectedly as thunder from a clear 
sky, came the news that a flood of foreign soldiery was 
sweeping down from the Alps. The great scourge had 
arrived! It was Charles vit. of France, whose army 
was the finest in Europe. Cities and fortresses sur- 
rendered at the sight of his splendid equipment. 

Italy was plunged into a storm of hope and fear. 
Florence was in a fever. Piero de Medici abjectly 
betrayed his city, and was driven into exile. Pisa was 
lost. Every effort of the ambassadors failed, and the 
French swaggered into Florence. Their presence 
spelt ruin; nor could they be induced to depart, until 
the prophetic voice of Savonarola, of whose fame 
Charles had heard, admonished the invaders to be gone. 
They went, leaving Savonarola supreme. By his 
sermons he now dictated both the laws of the new | 
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Republic, and the domestic and foreign policy. He 
set himself to the task of moral reformation, in which 
he employed the children, and the people flung them- 
selves with such zeal into religious exercises (particu- 
larly fasting), that the butchers had to be subsidized 
by the State! Florence became a new city, with Christ 
as King. Sin, which had openly paraded the streets 
in all its saucy flauntings and lewd blatancy, was seen 
no more. The light and fickle pleasure-loving people 
seemed suddenly transformed into a race of puritans 
of sober manners and religious earnestness. No Old 
Testament prophet ever produced a more sudden or 
spectacular reformation of morals. 

Savonarola, however, had many enemies, particu- 
larly the friends of the Medicis; but his bitterest 
antagonist was Pope Alexander vi. The stern preacher 
had not failed to direct his thunders against the vices 
of the papal court. ‘“‘I have placed you,” he cried, 
“between four winds, saith the Lord, between pre- 
lates, princes, priests, and bad citizens. Fly from 
Rome, for Rome hath confused all the Scriptures, 
confused all vices together, confused everything. Fly 
then from Rome, and come to repentance.” 

The Pope tried to silence him by the offer of a 
cardinal’s hat (the Popes, like the Medicis, seemed 
incapable of realizing that a man could be sincere), an 
offer which Savonarola rejected with scorn. In his 
Letters to the Princes he writes: “ The moment of 
vengeance has arrived. The Church is all teeming 
with abomination, from the crown of her head to the 
soles of her feet.” To Ferdinand and Isabella he 
wrote: “Of what avail are your victories over the 
infidels . . . while within, the foundations of the 
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Church are giving way, and the whole building falling 
into ruin ?” 

But what could a solitary friar do against the Pope 
and his legions? For a long time the Signory of 
Florence were able to shield him; but the end was 
only delayed. At last he was caught in the toils, 
tortured upon the pulley, and subjected to a shameful 
trial, with but the flimsiest pretence to justice. For 
eleven days this “trial’’ proceeded, but failed (in 
spite of all the villainy employed) to make a case that 
would bear a moment’s scrutiny. A second trial was 
therefore instituted ; but the results of this were still 
less satisfactory. 

Appeal was then made to the Pope (no ordinary 
knaves, it was seen, were here sufficient), who sent 
“‘ Apostolic Commissioners” to try the friar, with in- 
structions to put Savonarola to death “ were he even 
another John the Baptist.”” They brought the sentence 
with them, prepared before the trial had taken place. 

Savonarola was once more put to the torture, and 
though this trial was no less of a farce than the other 
two had been, he was condemned to be hanged and 
burned, with his two accomplices, Fra Domenico and 
Fra Silvestro, whose death was resolved upon. lest 
they should perpetuate the doctrines of their master. 

On the 23rd of May a great gibbet was erected in 
the piazza, beneath which was piled an immense heap 
of faggots. The three friars were led forth, with 
Savonarola in the middle. On the steps of the palace 
they were stripped of their Dominican robes, and 
covered with a woollen tunic. On reaching the plat- 
form, where sat the creatures of the Pope, the Bishop 
of Vasona degraded them from their sacred office, but 
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appeared so covered with confusion and shame as he 
did so that when he pronounced the words of the 
ceremony he stumbled, and said, ‘‘I separate you 
from the Church Militant and Triumphant.’’ Savon- 
arola immediately corrected him, ‘‘ From the Militant 
you can, but from the Triumphant you cannot.”’ 

With firm steps the three men mounted the scaffold. 
The first ordered to ascend the fatal ladder was Fra 
Silvestro. He had just time to cry, as the halter was 
placed about his neck, ‘‘ Into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit,’ when he was thrust off. Then Domenico 
was ordered to mount, which he did with such a 
radiance upon his face that “‘he seemed to behold 
the gates of heaven.” 

After witnessing the death of his companions, it 
was Savonarola’s turn to fill the vacant place between 
them. He saw below him the multitude which had 
so often hung upon his words. At the foot of the 
gibbet stood men, with blazing torches, ready to fire 
the pile. The chain was put about his neck, and the 
executioner began to play the buffoon with the still 
quivering form, hoping to delay the death of Savon- 
arola until the flames should reach him ; but the chain 
slipped from his hand, and the saint breathed his last. 

When the pile was ablaze, a sudden wind sprang up, 
blowing the flames from the three bodies. The people 
shrank back with fear. But soon the wind dropped, 
and the yellow tongues of fire leaped to their victims. 
Then, in the midst of the flames, the hands of Savon- 
arola, from which the cords had been burned, seemed 
to move and spread themselves out as if to bless the 
multitude, many of whom fell sobbing to their knees 
in the piazza. 
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But the Arrabbiati urged the boys to throw stones 
at the half-consumed bodies, and an eye-witness said, 
“Tt rained blood and entrails.’ The faithful sought 
to gather fragments of the saints, as relics, which were 
treasured and afterwards believed to possess the power 
of working miracles. The ashes were flung into a cart, 
and thrown into the Arno. 

So passed, in the forty-fifth year of his age, one of 
the greatest souls of the Renaissance. The tragedy 
of Savonarola shows how impossible it was for a deep 
moral enthusiasm and unflinching sincerity to exist in 
that Church which had become the greatest enemy of 
righteousness. This prophet was sacrificed upon the 
altar of political expediency. 

Savonarola has been called the forerunner of Luther. 
The tragedy of the Friar of Florence was the prelude to 
the Reformation, the greatest of all the convulsions 
which have shaken Western civilization, and of which 
Lecky says: ‘‘ There certainly never has been a move- 
ment which, in its ultimate results, has contributed 
so largely to the emancipation of the human mind 
from all superstitious terrors as the Reformation. It 
rejected an immense proportion of the dogmatic and 
ritualistic conceptions that had almost covered the 
whole field of religion, and rendered possible that 
steady movement by which theology has since then 
been gravitating towards the moral faculty.” 

The strongest men of the ages have proved to be, 
not those who have tried to disguise their puny pro- 
portions behind a spurious sacerdotalism, but those 
who have grown grandly by the power of an intense 
moral passion. That institution which makes it im- 
possible for such men to live (as it was impossible for 
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Savonarola to live in the Roman Catholic Church) will 
inevitably be broken to pieces ; for behind the moral 
strength of these is all the driving-force of the eternal 
laws of righteousness. The universe is on their side, 
and all that stands up to hinder those giant, cosmic 
motions, whether prince, tyrant, priest, or pope, must 
be ground like the stones beneath the glacier. And 
though one gleaming pinnacle of heroic righteousness 
seems to crash in glittering ice-ruin, and the valleys 
shout that the mighty is fallen, from all the passes of 
the everlasting hills, and all the heights of eternal 
snow, the glacier swells and grows. Such is the power 
of truth. 


BOOK IV 


THE RENAISSANCE BECOMES THE 
REFORMATION 
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AX YV 
FROM THE TIBER TO THE RHINE 


HE early Renaissance had been like morning 
sunlight on infant eyelids, unfolding flowers 
of ethereal dream—the smile of a seraph 

strayed from serener skies—but it was insufficiently 
related to the life of the times. 

Then came the great Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century, like the tramp of bright legions in the golden 
fields of poesy, rediscovering earth, sea, and sky in all 
their rich and beneficent relationships to man. The 
world was a wonderful gift of the Creator to be enjoyed 
—a splendid arena for wild adventure, gallant enter- 
prise, mystic quest, and communion. Man began to 
revalue both himself and the sphere in which his mortal 
lot was cast. He had climbed a new altitude in his 
long and difficult ascent, and from fresh heights 
surveyed institutions, customs, restraints, sanctions, 
and prohibitions, as they lay spread out before him 
and brought into new definition by that clear classical 
brilliancy which had illuminated the Periclean and 
Augustan ages, and in which the Acropolis and the 
Forum had sparkled with immortal lustre. 

It was impossible from this new height, and in this 
new light, that he should fail to see the incongruities, or 
not wish to break from the servitude, which had coiled 


like the tentacles of an octopus about his body and 
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mind. But, as we have seen, for all the fine vision 
and generous impulses of this brilliant age, the spirit 
of the Renaissance tended to become more and more 
pagan, and to turn from the glittering heights towards 
which it had first set. It ended either in the gilded 
morass of pagan Epicureanism, with the words of Leo 
x., “‘ Since God has given us the papacy, let us enjoy 
it’’; or the deep wilderness of disillusionment, with 
the words of Michael Angelo, ‘‘ Melancholy, that is my 
joy’; or in the laboratory of Mephistopheles, with 
the words of Machiavelli, ‘‘ The prince should know 
how to assume the beast-nature of both the fox and 
the lion’; or in cynical indifference to moral values, 
with the words of Alexander vi., that Savonarola 
should be put to death “‘ were he even another John 
the Baptist.” 

Now, those invisible spiritual legions of wind and 
flame which ply at the loom of time “‘ to weave for God 
the garment men see Him by,” take their flight from 
the Holy City. Covering their faces with their wings, 
not now in reverence, but abhorrence, they fly from the 
throne of the Pope, from that celestially beautiful land 
of Italy, with all its wealth, wit, and genius, over the 
Alps, to the humbler towns and villages of Germany. 
Flemish gable and Saxon castle-keep now sparkle 
with their presence ; and the towers of Oxford flash 
out of the northern mists. The Kingdom of Heaven 
has shifted the van of its hosts from the classic land of 
Christianity, to the home of the Barbarian ; from the 
Latin race, to the Teutonic. It was north of the Alps, 
far from the City of the Seven Hills, that the Re- 
naissance was destined to assume its definitely moral 
and religious tone, and to be metamorphosed into 
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the Reformation. This third stage is the final, and 
critical one, in the history of modern Europe. 
Italy had seen the resurrection of Greece and Rome ; 


Germany and England were to see the resurrection of 
Galilee. 


vel 
THE FIRST RIPPLE OF LAUGHTER 


HE revolt which had blazed up in Bohemia 
at the murder of Huss (1415) had spread to 
other parts of Germany; but, becoming 

mixed with political dissensions, and losing its 
solidarity, it exposed itself to its enemies, and, by 
1436, had been stamped out. But the embers were 
still red. The live sparks, scattered in all directions 
by the extinguishers, glowed on in lonely hamlet and 
brooding heart, unseen, but potent with future con- 
flagration. 

To the sincere and earnest German character, 
religion and freedom were more vital than to the light 
and fickle Italian. The Germans had ever borne, with 
a secret impatience, the yoke of the papal tyranny, 
while, in rejecting the embroidery with which the 
Romanists had overlaid the Gospel, they clung 
passionately to the Gospel itself. With a contempt for 
gorgeous pomp and facile ceremonial went a serious 
application to private devotion and an earnest quest 
for the experiences of grace. 

When the Renaissance touched Germany, its mani- 
festations were widely different from those seen in the 
land of its origin. In Italy it had kindled the intellect, 
here it stirred the conscience and moral faculties ; 
there it was a revival of learning, here it was a reforma- 
tion of religion. The subtle and ethereal splendours of 
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Angelico, Leonardo, and Raphael are wanting. These 
had explored the upper-cloud region, mounting like 
seraphim into the sun. The great Italians could not 
see the earth for the blaze against which they shook 
their wings. In Germany, the leaders of the New 
Learning, less sublime but more practical, turned their 
attention to the needs of the common lot. 

The mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies led the way. Gerard Groot, a disciple of the 
Flemish mystic, Jan van Rysbroeck, had founded the 
brotherhood called the Brethren of the Common Life, 
whose aim was to instruct the young, and deepen 
religious experience in the people. They diligently 
studied the Vulgate and German translations of 
Christian authors, organized study circles, wrote 
evangelical hymns, trained singers, and cultivated 
psalmody. Their schools soon became as renowned 
as they were numerous. 

In the fifteenth century, the German princes and 
rich burghers vied with each other in erecting seats 
of learning, and seventeen universities were founded 
in less than a hundred years. 

Several translations of the Scriptures had been 
widely distributed and read, and the homes of the 
artisans and peasants were often characterized by an 
evangelical piety which had little relation to the 
ecclesiastical religion of the time. One of the most 
remarkable features of the Movement was the spread of 
what has come to be called “‘non-ecclesiastical religion.” 

The leaven was working in the heart of the people. 
The soil was being richly prepared. Humble scholars, 
who came from the schools of the Brethren of the 
Common Life (men like John Wessel of Gréningen, 

II 
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Rudolph Agricola, Jacob Wimpheling, and Sebastian 
Brand), carried the leaven from the study-circles to 
the universities. The reading of the Fathers and of 
the original texts of the Scriptures, the application of 
scientific principles of criticism to the study of Biblical 
manuscripts, was going on all over the country, and 
that knowledge most dreaded by the priests, familiarity 
with the Word of God, was becoming the precious 
possession of the masses. 

It was the persecution of Reuchlin which drew these 
independent scholars into a solid phalanx. 

Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522), while on a visit to 
Rome as a young man in quest of knowledge, had 
astonished a group of Italian scholars by the ease with 
which he had construed a passage of Thucydides into 
Latin, so that they cried, “‘ Greece has flown across the 
Alps to settle in Germany.” He popularized the 
study of Greek in his native land. As a Hebrew 
scholar he was still more famous. In 1506 he published 
the first grammar and dictionary of the Hebrew 
language known in the West. He saw that the Vulgate 
version of the Old Testament was full of gross errors, 
and very little understood. The translation had 
been dominated by theological requirements, and 
enunciated doctrines which it was impossible to de- 
duce from the text. Truth in these matters, he said, 
must be sought at all costs. The words of God were 
too precious to be distorted for the sake of dogmatic 
prejudice and ecclesiastical privilege. His reputa- 
tion as a Hebrew scholar became European, and 
involved him in the troubles of his later life. 

One, Pfefferkorn (1469-1522), a converted Jew, 
zealous for the conversion of his compatriots, sought 
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permission of the Emperor to destroy all the sacred 
books of the Jews, except the Old Testament, hoping 
by this means to achieve his end. The opinion of the 
learned bodies of Europe was sought concerning the 
value of these works. Reuchlin’s views were also 
solicited. In 1510 the reports were ready, and 
Reuchlin found himself in a minority of one, all the 
others declaring against the works in question. The 
best way to deal with the Jews, he said, was not to 
burn their books—the Talmud and the Cabala both 
contained many precious things—but to engage in 
gentle and reasonable discussion with them. 

His temperate and scholarly reply was made a 
charge against him. He had dared to differ from the 
doctors of the Church on a subject about which he knew 
more than them all. He was accused of heresy, and a 
bitter controversy raged for six years, at the end of 
which his book was condemned to be burned, and he to 
be silent. 

But this disputation had shown the learned men of 
Germany that bigotry and prejudice were willing, like 
the swine of the parable, to trample the pearls of truth 
inthe dust. Itmustnot be! Shallignorance, because 
it is covered with a cardinal’s purple or a doctor’s 
gown, be free to fling its nauseous folly in the face of 
Truth ? That, indeed, were the end of all veracity. 

The brilliant young humanists leaped to the attack. 
They published between them a clever book, sparkling 
with wit, called Epistole Obscurorum Virorum (‘ The 
Letters of Obscure Men”’), which set Europe rocking 
with laughter. In it they pilloried those who, from the 
obscurity of ignorance, had dared to oppose themselves 
to the splendid erudition of Reuchlin. These letters 
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pretend to be written by the monks themselves, who are 
humorously made to “‘ wander round the narrow circle 
of antiquated prejudices, which they mistook for ideas, 
display their grossness, their vulgarity, their absence 
of aim, and their laborious indolence.”” The people 
thoroughly enjoyed this deadly play with the detested 
monks. 

One of them raises a most profound question. ‘‘ He 
had heard one say that he was a member of ten univer- 
sities : now a body may have many members, but can 
a member lay claim to many bodies?” Another, 
breakfasting in an inn, had been served with an egg 
which, on being opened, was found to contain a chicken. 
“ Eat it quickly,” said his companion, ‘ or the host 
will charge you for the chicken.” To avoid expense he 
had done so. But immediately his conscience had 
smote him, for it was a fast day, when he should eat 
no meat. Had he committed a mortal sin? One of 
them had unwittingly raised his hat to a Jew, thinking 
him to be a Master of Arts. Could such a heinous 
sin be dealt with by an ordinary priest, or would it 
require episcopal or even papal absolution ? 

So, in rollicking style, the fun proceeds, and the 
puerilities and abysmal nonsense upon which they who 
had presumed to judge Reuchlin were in the habit of 
exercising their faculties, and sharpening their wits, are 
exposed. Was such pitiful rubbish to smother know- 
ledge ? The common sense of men could give but one 
answer. 

The authorship of these famous letters is doubtful ; 
but they were said to have come largely from the pen of 
“the stormy petrel of the Reformation ’’—Ulrich von 
Hutten. 


AX VII 
THE STORMY PETREL 


HE life of Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523) throws 
an interesting light on the change which was 
coming over the mindof Europe. The sluggish, 

almost bovine, submission of the people was awakening 
to curiosity and rebellion. Men began to claim the right 
to think for themselves. The dead weight of system 
had become intolerable, and the first sip of the strong 
wine of freedom worked almost like frenzy in the blood. 
With a shriek of joy the liberated mind bursts upward 
from its cage, and plunges and whirls in its intoxication. 
The result, as might have been expected, was mani- 
fested only too often in violent excesses. Hutten is 
one of the heralds of the emancipated mind, and, while 
throbbing with the generous passions and fine ideals of 
the pioneer, fell a victim to that freedom which he 
helped to win but had not learned to use with sobriety 
and wisdom. 

He, with Erasmus, helps to bridge the gap sepa- 
rating the Humanist movement from the Reforma- 
tion. The Renaissance in Italy had veered towards 
paganism. The Teutonic mind was to turn it into the 
green pastures and by the still waters of a purer 
spirituality. Hutten stands between the two. 

He was born at the castle of Steckelberg, in Hesse, 
of a poor but knightly family. Rich blood, in which 


still glowed the heats of ancient battles, flowed in his 
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veins. Passionate in his independence, swift in his 
antipathies, hot to leap at the throat of every dragon, 
scorching with indignation at the long-seated abuses of 
the times—he was a Don Quixote who rushed pell-mell 
at cardinals, popes, princes, and sometimes windmills. 
His pen was his lance, tipped with biting sarcasm ; his 
wit was his sword, swifter than light and keener than 
arazor’s edge. He was the incarnation of impetuosity, 
vehemence, passion, and genius, in a meagre, sickly 
body, plagued with odious diseases. 

His father, seeing his delicate constitution, had sent 
him to the Benedictine house at Fulda. He escaped 
to lead a wandering life, and to stray from one univer- 
sity to another in quest of learning and the experiences 
of life. At any spectacle of injustice, he blazed forth 
with pamphlet and poem, hot with withering scorn. 
He wandered, a spirit of freedom and of flame, sustain- 
ing himself no one knew how, falling into the hands of 
robbers, sleeping in a ditch, or joining the Emperor’s 
army as a common soldier, determined rather to die like 
a dog than to exist in the bondage of a monastery or 
priestly orders. 

His father relented so far as to supply him with 
funds if he would go to Italy to study law. He went, 
drawn by the spell of that romantic land. But he 
liked law as little as monkery, and once more became 
a brilliant vagabond. 

It was not the spiritual movements of the time which 
impelled him, but the blood of the soldier, and the 
dreams of the knight-errant. This wild, stormy soul 
knew little of the beauty of the “ still waters.” Freedom 
was his vision splendid ; freedom from those age-long 
priestly fetters which had kept the mind and soul of 
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Europe in tutelage ; freedom for the State. He longed 
with passionate fervour for freedom for his beloved 
Germany, oppressed, dismembered, and bled as it 
was by the tyranny of Rome. Are there not priests 
and holy and scholarly men enough in Germany, that 
we must be subject to the rapacity of this foreign 
ecclesiastical autocracy! he cries. How much longer 
shall the dream of a happy and united Germany, ruled 
by its own Emperor, be frustrated by this foreign 
pest ? It was the social and political injustice of the 
papal pretensions which raised his sarcasm to deadly 
white heat. Wherever he went he poured down the 
arrow flights of his burning epigrams upon minds only 
too ready to burst into sympathetic conflagration. 
The papacy was his Carthage. “It was the papacy 
that drained Germany of gold, that kept the Empire 
in thraldom, and set one portion of the land against 
the other.” 

The props of this tyranny—the monks—were to be 
found everywhere. Against them he inveighs. ‘It 
is my desire,” he says, “ that our enemies (the monks) 
may live in as much discord as possible, and may be 
always quarrelling among themselves.” His cup of 
satisfaction in this particular must have been full, for 
the various orders were for ever squabbling and scratch- 
ing at each other with all the shrill tongue-clatter and 
venomous spite of vulgar brawlers. An amusing picture 
of their squabbling is given by Erasmus in his colloquy, 
‘‘ The Funeral.” . ‘‘ Devour one another,” cries Hutten, 
in high glee; “‘ devour one another that ye may be 
consumed one of another.” 

Hutten was not able to appreciate the motives that 
prompted Luther. It was because he saw in him the 
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champion who was to unchain the thunders against the 
detested parasites and the still more detestable pre- 
sumption of Rome, that he so vehemently supported 
his cause. When Luther was on his way to the Diet 
of Worms, Hutten said: ‘‘ Would to God I could be 
present at the Diet ; I would make a stir! I would get 
up a tumult that would shake some of them.” On 
April 20, 1521, he wrote to Luther, ““ What atrocities 
have I not heard of ? There are no Furia comparable 
with the fury of these people. I see very clearly that 
it must come to swords, bows, armour, and cannon. 
Do thou, my father, fortify thy courage, and despise 
these wild beasts.” 

Had he lived to see the Sack of Rome in 1527, his 
wild heart would have rejoiced ; but he was laid in an 
early grave at the age of thirty-five. He had passed 
across a stormy world, a bright, untamable symbol of 
that new passion for freedom then springing up in the 
hearts of men. He could never have been a reformer, 
for he lacked moral passion and self-control; but he 
was a sign and a warning, however unheeded, of those 
smouldering volcanic fires so soon to set Teutonic 
Europe ablaze and send the lava-streams of a devour- 
ing wrath pouring over the preserves of the papacy, to 
leave for ever the marks of their righteous chastise- 
ment upon it. 


Ue Seg | 
THE DAWN GLITTERS ON OXFORD’S TOWERS 


HAT new age which had emerged from the dark 
wave, like Aphrodite from the foam, was 
passing westward, and the quaint old cities 

and hamlets of Germany were stirring to its summons. 
At last it breaks upon the grey turrets of Oxford. But 
in moving onward it had lost its pagan colour and 
become starry, until those truths which had shone in 
the heart of the first century are glimpsed again. In 
Rome and Florence the Renaissance had stirred Sibyl- 
line and Delphic voices ; but in Germany and Oxford 
it awakened the echoes of the Palestinian hills. Here 
the lines of Homer and Sophocles give place to the 
incomparable loveliness of the Beatitudes, the fables 
of Hesiod and Plato to the parables of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. Florentine scholars feared to read the 
New Testament lest they should spoil their classic 
ear ; those of Oxford read it above all books, for therein 
they found wells of wisdom deep as heaven. The 
Italians valued the purity of a classic phrase more 
than the beauty of holiness; English scholars placed 
truth above pedantry ; therein we have the keynote 
to the difference between the Italian Renaissance and 
the Teutonic Reformation. 

But the New Learning was not less intellectual at 
Oxford because it was more deeply spiritual. The 
brilliant young Englishmen who gathered round Colet 
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formed a group comparable to any in Christendom. 
They had crossed the Alps, in their youth, to sit at the 
feet of the great teachers who dispensed their treasures 
in Florence, Bologna, Padua, and Rome. They had 
returned to their native skies, where these riches were 
transmuted into finer gold. 

The Dutch Erasmus, in despair of being able to go 
to Italy through lack of funds, came to Oxford. Of 
the men there he writes: ‘‘ I have found in Oxford so 
much polish and learning that now I hardly care about 
going to Italy at all. . . . When [I listen to my friend 
Colet, it seems like listening to Plato himself. Who 
does not wonder at the rich range of Grocyn’s know- 
ledge ? What can be more searching, deep, and re- 
fined than the judgment of Linacre? When did 
nature mould a temper more gentle, endearing, and 
happy than the temper of Thomas More ? ” 

William Grocyn studied Greek under Chalcondylas. 
On his return he lectured at Oxford on the language 
of Homer, and inaugurated a new era in the history 
of English learning. Erasmus came to sit at Grocyn’s 
feet. 

Thomas Linacre attended the lectures of Poliziano 
at Florence. He was a member of Aldo’s Neacademia 
at Venice. At Bologna he became a pupil of Angelo 
Poliziano, and then took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine with great distinction at Padua. To the 
rich stores of his learning were added a spaciousness 
and magnanimity of mind, and a clarity of judgment, 
which gave him much sway over others. He was 
made king’s physician, and numbered among his 
patients Cardinal Wolsey and Bishop Fox. The first 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, to him 
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medicine in England largely owes that high standard 
of culture and learning for which it has ever since been 
remarkable. 

The central figure of the Oxford group was Colet, 
from whose fine scholarship, sincerity, strong piety, 
and rich devotional life the English revival of letters 
took its definitely religious tone. He returned from 
Italy, where he had seen the newly kindled torches 
of learning flaring before the shrines of pagan deities, 
determined to devote himself to the study of Holy 
Scripture. Greek was to him the key to the treasury 
of the Divine Word, and it was the mind of God which 
he wished above all things, as far as was possible for 
a mortal enabled by grace, to explore. 

While in Florence he had probably listened to the 
wild eloquence of Savonarola, and had caught some- 
thing of the glow of his prophetic fire. Through his 
whole life throbs the constraining passion for good- 
ness, a pellucid sincerity which brushes aside all selfish 
allurements. With the same calm smile of confidence 
in his destiny he deals with obstacles, oppositions, and 
perils. But, like Wyclif, Huss, and Luther himself, 
he could also speak out the stern indignation of his 
heart, though it threatened to break the pillars of the 
temple of Dagon. ‘‘ Would that for once,” he cries in 
his address to the Convocation of the Clergy— ‘‘ would 
that for once you would remember your name and 
profession, and take thought for the reformation of 
the Church.” 

In 1496-97 Colet delivered a course of lectures at 
Oxford on St. Paul’s Epistles. The originality with 
which he drew forth the teaching of these books, 
which for centuries had been used as mere “ arsenals 
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of texts,’’ excited the wonder of the University. For 
the first time men saw that the New Testament was 
a living book. ‘ Keep firmly to the Bible,” he warns 
his students, “‘ and let divines, if they like, dispute 
about the rest.” 

Such a man could not fail to be a bitter opponent 
of scholastic theology, with its quibbling and obscur- 
antism. ‘‘If Aquinas,’ he once said to Erasmus, 
“had not been very arrogant indeed, he would not 
surely so rashly and proudly have taken upon himself 
to define all things.”” Scholasticism had always been 
remote from life. What relation to the needs of 
sinful, dying men had the puerilities with which they 
so often exercised their dialectics ?—such as, ‘‘ Whether 
an angel can be in more than one place at one and the 
same time’’; ‘‘ Whether more than one angel can 
be in one and the same place at the same time ”’ ; 
“Whether God could make Himself a pumpkin, and, 
if so, how would He preach?” “‘ Back to Scripture!” 
cries Colet ; ‘ back to Christ!’’ and at that cry the 
hierarchical potentates turn pale. It is the slogan of 
the new Christianity. 

In 1504 Colet was made Doctor, and called to the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s. From that metropolitan pulpit 
he spread his teaching fearlessly and brilliantly. He 
lavished his private fortune on the foundation of a 
Grammar School beside St. Paul’s, over the Master’s 
chair of which he placed a picture of Christ, with the 
words, “‘ Hear ye Him,” graven beneath. His example 
was followed with such enthusiasm, that more schoois 
were founded in the later years of Henry’s reign than 
in the three centuries which preceded. It was not 
possible that such a man should escape persecution 
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from those who feared the truth ; but, sheltered in the 
favour of the brilliant young Henry vittr., the work of 
Colet was not permitted to be hindered. 

The ornament and jewel of this group of Oxford 
scholars was Sir Thomas More. The name of this 
fascinating personality is emblazoned with that of 
King Arthur, Sir Galahad, and Sir Philip Sidney, on 
the fairest scroll of chivalry and romance. The sweet- 
ness and serenity of his disposition endeared him to 
all. To his profound learning and omnivorous reading 
he added the merit of a playful fancy and a brilliant 
wit. His conversation was a perpetual feast of wisdom 
and merriment, while his glowing imagination could 
fling a sheen of enchantment over the drab common- 
places of life. 

This Adonis was swept off to the Court by the young 
and dashing King Henry vit. So necessary did the 
gaiety and the deeper qualities of More become to 
the king, that he was only allowed to leave the palace 
once a month, to visit his family at Chelsea. 

The two chief influences on the life of More were 
Colet and Pico della Mirandola. Of Colet we have 
already spoken. Of Mirandola we will now say a word, 
for he is one of the most fascinating figures of the 
Renaissance, revealing its complexity and confusions. 

Even in his youth, Mirandola, the beautiful and 
radiant, was recognized as a miracle of learning and 
a ‘Phoenix of Genius.” Not content with writing 
Greek and Latin with as much facility and grace as 
his own tongue, he turned to the study of Oriental 
languages, in which he was supposed to have had an 
almost supernatural knowledge. His ambition was to 
master the whole realm of human knowledge. The 
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vast sweep and amazing confidence of his genius 
prompted him in 1486 to propose a philosophical 
tournament in Rome. Framing nine hundred pro- 
positions, he offered to dispute them against the 
world. The oration which he composed for the open- 
ing of this tournament has for its subject the dignity 
of human nature and the greatness of man. This was 
a favourite theme in those days, and with what charm 
must it have come from such lips! Mirandola was the 
brightest ornament of the gay court of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ; and while there, he fell, in common with 
many others, beneath the spell of Savonarola, be- 
coming one of his most enthusiastic admirers. 

This fascinating personality represents his age in its 
brilliance, its many-sidedness, and its confusions. The 
Classical Revival, with its flowers, nymphs, gleaming 
marbles, goddesses, and poetry, had kindled the en- 
thusiasm of this young Apollo. The lines of Homer 
and Euripides were as deeply inlaid in his mind (and 
seemed to him to be of as pure gold) as the sayings of 
Christ, and the tears of Iphigenia seemed as precious, 
and moved him as deeply, as those the Redeemer shed 
by the tomb. His mind was a blend of paganism 
and Christianity. Galilee and Thessaly, Hermon and 
Parnassus, Jerusalem and Troy, moved him to in- 
distinguishable emotion. Were they not but faintly 
different tones of the one great “ thought ” from the 
mind of God, expressing itself in the ages? Plato, 
Aristotle, Christ, Paul, Plotinus, were but differing 
beams of jewelled light, to be woven into the perfect 
tapestry of ineffable truth. The radiance of the 
sunlit, marble-vistaed paganism of Greece, mingled 
in his mind with that of those sinless years ‘‘ breathed 
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beneath the Syrian blue.” He burned a lamp before 
the bust of Plato, as other men burned theirs before the 
shrine of the Virgin. He melted to tears at the story 
of the Gospel from the lips of Savonarola, and was 
buried in the simple white habit of a Dominican monk. 
But one cannot help thinking that the dreams of 
that head sleeping beneath the Christian hood were 
anointed with the dew of Parnassus and lit with the 
gleam of those white feet that glimmered by Helicon. 
Swept along on the shining tide of the Renaissance, 
his life was an enthusiasm, a rapture of flower-gather- 
ing, a love-tryst with beauty and truth, in which there 
was little time, or perhaps capacity, for co-ordination 
or discrimination. In this he is the mirror of his age. 

More was the Mirandola of the English revival. In 
his life are to be seen the same heterogeneous and 
many-coloured elements of those abounding times. In 
his mind were all the seeds of revolution, but they had 
not germinated to bear their inevitable fruit. This 
is the explanation of the apparent contradictions of 
More’s life. He was deeply pious, and wore a hair 
shirt next his skin; he was equally full of fun, and 
planted in the mind of Erasmus the germ of the En- 
comium Morie. So attached to the existing ecclesi- 
astical order was he, that he laid his head on the block 
rather than question the authority of the Pope. Yet 
in his Utopia he hacks with deadly precision at the very 
roots of the system for which he died. 

In his ideal land of ‘‘ Nowhere,’’ sacerdotalism is 
unknown. The priest is elected by the people. The 
episcopal succession from Peter is dismissed with the 
silence of contempt ; the worship of images is unknown 
among that enlightened people; religious toleration 
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prevails, and a man could be of what religion he liked, 
for, ‘‘ It is not in a man’s power to believe what he 
list: 

How strange that such ideas should exist in a mind 
which had surrendered itself to complete obedience 
to that order which made them impossible! But as 
yet men could not see the drift of their own thoughts. 
They were on a flood tide, in whose swift swirl they 
rejoiced, but saw not to what haven it must carry 
them. 

The most remarkable example of this type of 
mentality is Erasmus. Prince of all the Humanists ; 
profoundly attached to the Church; passionately 
devoted to the new learning; a master of a perfect 
Latin style, and a keen observer ; it was he who pro- 
voked that shattering peal of laughter against the 
papacy and its minions, from which it has not re- 
covered, and nevercan. Hisirony and sarcasm set the 
monks of every monastery, from Lincoln to Naples, 
snarling at his heels. He wielded a pen which could 
tickle like a feather, corrode like an acid, or crush like 
a thunderbolt. What could be more playful than his 
description of the English ladies? ‘“ English ladies,” 
he says, “‘ are divinely pretty, and too good-natured. 
They have an excellent custom among them that, 
wherever you go, the girls kiss you. They kiss you 
when you come, they kiss you when you go, they kiss 
you at intervening opportunities, and their lips are 
soft, warm, and delicious.” 

It was with equally intimate knowledge that he 
wrote of the monks, in a somewhat different strain: 
“The stupid monks say Mass as a cobbler makes a 
shoe ; they come to the altar reeking from their filthy 
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pleasures. Confession with the monks is a cloak to 
steal the people’s money, to rob girls of their virtue, 
and commit other crimes too horrible to mention. 
Yet these people are the tyrants of Europe.” 

Erasmus was born in Rotterdam in 1466, and by 
dishonest guardians, who had misused his inheritance, 
was compelled to enter a religious Order. By the good 
offices of the Bishop of Cambrai, he was enabled to 
escape to pursue his studies at Paris and Oxford. 
Always a semi-invalid, his feverish studies and early 
privations succeeded in making his infirmities chronic. 
He hated discomfort, and constantly chafed against the 
poverty which dogged his footsteps. He was so thin- 
skinned that it was said “a fly alighting upon him 
would draw blood.’’ Often when urged to take a 
definite stand, he protested that he was not made for 
amartyr. Yet his labours were prodigious. One of 
the most restless travellers of his age, wandering from 
city to city, and library to library, he dragged his frail 
body along interminable roads, through forests, and 
over mountain ranges ; submitting to the discomforts 
of crowded inns, detestable viands, and execrable 
wines, before the assaults of which his poor stomach 
often collapsed. While at Cambridge he writes a 
pitiful letter to Archbishop Warham begging for a 
barrel of Greek wine. It was sent; but the carriers, 
discovering its excellent quality, half emptied it, and 
filled it up with water. His acute powers of observa- 
tion make his letters one of the finest pictures of the 
times. 

In England, where, had he not been a confirmed 
wanderer, he might have had anything for the asking, 
for the king delighted in him, and Warham was his 
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unfailing patron, he came under the influence of the 
Oxford Reformers. The delightful home of More was 
his refuge. But it was the influence of Colet which led 
him to dedicate his genius to the text of the New 
Testament. Nor did any man realize more clearly 
how much the precepts of that Holy Book were needed 
in the Europe of his day. A citizen of no country, he 
had watched the tide flowing along many shores. In 
France he had spent his wild years. Of England he 
speaks with tender affection. The condition of Ger- 
many, he says, is “‘ worse than that of the infernal 
regions, on account of the numberless robbers.” Of 
the Empire and the Church he writes: “‘ Church and 
State, Pope and Emperor, princes and their ecclesi- 
astical advisers, seem wedded in an unholy alliance 
against the rights of the people”’; and again, ‘“ All 
sense of shame has vanished altogether from human 
affairs. I see that the very height of tyranny has been 
reached. The Pope and the kings count the people 
not as men, but as cattle in the market.’’ The cure 
for all these evils was a return to the precepts of Christ 
and His apostles. 

No man saw more clearly the abuses of the time ; 
none felt more deeply the need of reformation ; but 
he pinned his faith to reform from within, rather than 
to revolution from without. Education and enlighten- 
ment were his panacea ; these work slowly, but surely. 
Let the new learning be spread, given to the people 
and priests, and the world will outgrow its vices as a 
boy his growing pains. “In an age of editors he was 
the most famous,”’ says a writer in the Cambridge 
Modern History, “ but he was not a thinker, nor a man 
who could seize or be seized by large ideas and turn 
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them into living and creative forces.’”’ There was 
nothing heroic in his composition. He refused to join 
Luther, or identify himself with the Reformation 
against the papacy. Nor is it altogether to be won- 
dered at that he should have sided with that power 
which had stood for fifteen hundred years, and now 
permeated with its ramifications every tissue of the 
life of Europe, rather than with what must have 
seemed but a momentary flare from Wittenberg 
which could no more hope to replace the papacy than 
a bonfire could replace the sun. But while he would 
not throw in his lot with the Reformers, he often 
levelled his lance at the abuses of Rome; with the 
result that he became suspected, and cordially detested, 
by both sides. Too timid to break with one, too sincere 
to war against the other, whom he felt to be in so many 
things right, he wandered in a no-man’s-land of his own 
creating, and died a lonely exile from both camps. 
But his writings did more than he knew to destroy 
the Church to which he clung. 

Erasmus was the foremost scholar and man of letters 
of his day. Editions of his works poured through the 
press, and were to be found in all parts of Europe, in 
obscure hamlet and lonely inn. 

His Adages was an assortment of proverbs on life, 
collected from classical authors. The Enchiridion 
Militis Christiant was a handbook of Christian ethics. 
But the work which won for him instantaneous fame 
and an unrivalled position, was the Encomium Morie 
(1511). This book was born in the house of More, and 
its title is a pun on the name of that winsome and clever 
Englishman. Folly is made to address her votaries, 
whom she finds in all walks of life. None are spared, 
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from popes to buffoons. Pope Julius 11. is described as 
‘a feeble old man, who is regardless of cost and trouble 
so long as he can turn the world upside down.” The 
Scholastics and their quibblings are exposed to scorn. 
These great theologians exert their power on such 
quests as “‘ Whether there could be any instant of time 
in the divine generation? ”’ ‘‘ Could God have taken 
the form of a woman, a devil, an ass, a gourd, or a 
stone? How the gourd would have preached, wrought 
miracles, hung on the Cross.’”” “‘ What could Peter 
have consecrated, had he celebrated the Eucharist 
while Christ’s body was hanging on the Cross?”’ But, 
he says, these theologians are dangerous people to 
attack, for they come down on a man with their six 
hundred conclusions, and command him to recant. 

As for the ‘senseless monks’ (and of these he 
had an intimate knowledge, having narrowly escaped 
being one) “that only hunt for proselytes that they 
may cram their own paunches,”’ “one will show his 
belly stuffed with every kind of fish; another will 
pour out a hundred bushels of psalms; another will 
count myriads of fasts, and make up for them all 
again by almost bursting himself at a single dinner. 
Another will bring forward such a heap of ceremonies 
that seven ships would hardly contain them ; another 
boasts that for sixty years he has never touched a 
penny, except with double gloves on his hands.”” But 
for all their stupid monkeries, they will find themselves 
at the last day on the side of the goats, and Christ will 
say, ‘‘ Whence this race of new Jews ? ” 

He scoffs at indulgences, no less than did Luther. 
What folly possesses the minds of ‘‘those who buy 
indulgences, who sweetly flatter themselves with 
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counterfeit pardons, and have measured off the 
duration of Purgatory, without error, as if by clock- . 
work”? “Is it religion,” he asks, “‘ to believe that 
if any one pays a penny out of what he has stolen, he 
can have the whole slough of his life cleansed out at 
once, and all his perjuries, cheats, treacheries, false- 
hoods, bought off in such a way that he may begin over 
again with a new circle of crimes ? ” 

So he passes in review the foibles of his age, and the 
absurdities which he satirized were shaken by a roar 
of laughter, before being brought to the dust by the 
thunderbolts of Luther. 

In 1516 Erasmus published his New Testament. If 
the Praise of Folly and the Collogutes shook the old 
order, the New Testament laid the foundations of the 
new. The Reformation was above all things the re- 
discovery of the New Testament. It was by the help 
of English scholars and patrons that Erasmus was 
enabled to carry this great work to a successful con- 
clusion. By the side of the Greek text, which he had 
carefully collated from the best available manuscripts, 
was placed a new Latin translation, based, not upon 
the requirements of dogma, but upon the literal 
meaning of the text. His dearest wish was to present 
the world with a true delineation of the precious 
portrait of Christ. He knew as well as any man that 
it was not the ceremonies, sacraments, dogmas, and 
tinsel of the Church, but Christ, who was the living 
heart of Christianity. “If the footprints of Christ,” 
he says, “are shown us in any place, we kneel down 
and adore them. Why do we not rather venerate the 
living and breathing picture of Him in these books ? ” 
He knew that the greatest boon any man could bestow 
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upon a race of dying men was the gift of the words of 
the New Testament Scripture. ‘‘I wish,” he says, 
“that even the weakest woman might read the 
Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul. I wish that 
they were translated into all languages, so as to be read 
and understood not only by Scots and Irishmen, but 
even by Saracens and Turks. But the first step to their 
being read is to make them intelligible to the reader. 
I long for the day when the husbandman shall sing 
portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, 
when the weaver shall hum them to the tune of his 
shuttle, when the traveller shall beguile, with their 
stories, the tediousness of his journey.” 

Thus Erasmus, the faithful member of the Church, 
the enemy of revolution, who dedicated his New 
Testament to Leo x., was to lay the foundation of that 
new and better authority which superseded, in the 
greater part of Europe, the old authority of the 
Church—the authority of the words of Christ Himself. 


Ge, GIN 
LAUGHTER 


HE year 1516 is an interesting one in which 
to pause for a moment. Three hundred 
years before, Innocent 111. had been carried 

to the tomb (1216), having left the papacy surrounded 
by kneeling kings and an adoring world, the one great 
flare in a twilight age, towards which every human 
moth floated on its dim wings of superstition and awe. 

But things were very different in the year of grace 
1516. The generous, charming, cultured Epicurean, 
Leo X., now sat in the seat of Innocent, sipping the 
sweets of his exultation, without assuming its august 
responsibilities. ‘‘ Since God has given us the papacy, 
let us enjoy it,” he says, with a smile—then away to 
his hunting and his hawking, and to the charms of 
Bolsena, with light laughter in the evening and the 
tinkle of jester’s bells. But to-day it was not a 
question of Rome burning while Nero fiddled ; all the 
ramparts of the world were aflame with revelation and 
revolution. The dusky twilight was gone. Every 
mountain and dune, and headland and hamlet was 
flashing back the brilliancy of anew day. Science had 
opened a thousand highways of speculation and re- 
search ; knowledge had escaped from its long bondage 
in the cloister to the market-place and the cottage. 
Artists, sculptors, architects, poets, scholars, and men 
of letters had sprung up like the men of Deucalion, 
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and stormed the imagination of Europe. Innkeepers, 
ploughmen, weavers, and artisans pored over the books 
which the printing press made available, only to quit, 
with amazement, that narrow circle of ignorance, 
magic, and superstition in which priestly guile had so 
long enthralled them. 

But the most pregnant fact of the times was this, 
that while Leo x. sat upon the throne of the popes, 
masquerading as the Vicar of Christ, and “ enjoying ”’ 
it, the Scriptures were passing from hand to hand 
among the common people, who saw the picture of the 
Son of Man, who “had not where to lay His head,” 
and were catching again from the sacred pages the 
spell of that Good Shepherd who had won the love of 
the first Christians. The coming of the New Testa- 
ment to the peoples of Europe in these years was almost 
like another birth of Christ. The Revival of Learning 
and the Age of Discovery had done their work—had 
snatched the Word of God from those who kept it con- 
cealed, and had given it to the people. 

The spread of knowledge could not fail to weaken 
the hold which the papacy had on the minds of men. 
Then, from the printing presses of Germany, had 
poured “‘ The Letters of Obscure Men,” till all Europe 
rocked with laughter as it saw the monks and theo- 
logians, and the papal system, exposed to the merciless 
sarcasm and biting wit of these ruthless epistles. Then 
came the still more deadly wit and withering satire of 
the Praise of Folly and the Colloguies of Erasmus, 
bristling with epigram, and flashing with rapier-like 
point, stinging the same victims till they danced with 
rage, nor sparing the highest dignitaries of the Church. 
For the second time in a generation that Roman Insti- 
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tution, which had taken itself with such august and 
supermundane seriousness, whose lightest word had 
blasted to ashes those who had dared to speak, or even 
to think, contrary to its dictates, saw itself standing 
in the pillory of wit, with the world rolling in convulsive 
merriment, while the brilliant showman exhibits its 
points and absurdities. 

So long as the world took Rome seriously, nothing 
could harm it. Erasmus was the wizard who taught 
men to laugh at popes, cardinals, and monks, and 
dissolved the spell of pompous pretence in the irresist- 
ible acid of hilarity. Rome has never recovered from 
the shock. 

It seems certain that Erasmus did not realize all 
that he was doing—neither did Rome at the time—but 
it is doubtful whether that castle of old prejudice 
would have fallen to the battering-ram of Luther had 
it not first been shaken by the laughter of Erasmus. 

The hour when the clash of opposing forces should 
shake the earth was now not far off. The sources of 
the Christian Faith had been revealed in their purity. 
Men had but to gaze upon the Holy Scriptures, and then 
upon the religious institutions of the day, to see how 
far—how incredibly far—the Church had wandered 
into the wilderness. No infant’s attempt to draw a 
human face with broken circle and four dots was ever 
more fantastic than the Roman pretence in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries to represent the mind of Christ. 
The eyes of half Europe were staring wide at the in- 
congruous discrepancy. The puppets and dummies 
which, in the medieval dusk, had passed for saints and 
God’s vicegerents, now stood stark and grotesque in the 
revealing light. At first Europe could only hold its 
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sides and laugh. It laughed at the hoax, as men laugh 
at a good joke. It laughed at the mountebank tricks 
of the monks, with their comic grimaces and stage 
furniture, as men laugh at travelling comedians. But, 
when they had wiped away the tears, hilarity darkened 
to the more ominous mood of indignation and rage at 
the cheat and imposture. 


>... 
LUTHER 


O Luther belongs the merit of seeing again, in 
the vivid light of reality, that vast problem to 
whichnoagecan beindifferent, but which has so 

often become (through convention, pure intellectualism, 
or the exigencies of a self-seeking policy) distorted, and 
as dreadful a burden as it might have been a delectable 
benediction—the problem of Salvation. In his day 
the transcendent righteousness of God was opposed to 
the unfathomable depravity of man. Confronted with 
this abyss, the soul might well sink into despair. 
Direct approach to the Most High was unthinkable. 
Far away in a remote sphere of unapproachable light 
dwelt Christ, almost vanished from the mind of the 
time, except as the terrible Judge. Between Him and 
the sinner was the Virgin and an incalculable host of 
saints, priests, ceremonies, and observances. While 
from his side man was encouraged in the futile en- 
deavour to bridge the gulf by fasts, penances, macera- 
tions, and Ave Marias. 

Luther saw the hopelessness of the task. No tower 
of Babel could represent more grotesque folly than this 
attempt to span the vast that separated man’s sinful- 
ness from God’s perfection ; as well hope, by standing 
on tiptoe, to grasp Orion and the Pleiades. To a 
sincere, clear-seeing mind and heart, tortured with a 
sense of guilt, urged by a hunger for the divine, and 
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having no guide or hope save that afforded by the pre- 
vailing soteriology, nothing was possible save despair. 
To this black gulf Luther came, and in it discovered 
again the true way, built by the love of Christ. 

The germ out of which all Luther’s antagonism to 
papal Christianity sprang was undoubtedly the dis- 
covery, through bitter experience, of the lost (or hidden) 
way of Salvation, and his recognition of the pitiful and 
tragic world-need of so divine a truth. He cast away 
the rubbish of human expedient, that he might grasp 
the miracle of the divine provision. 

Why he became a monk it is difficult to say ; prob- 
ably he was tormented with doubts, and hurried to 
the usual means of quieting them. He himself says 
that in his case the proverb, ‘“‘ Doubt makes a monk,” 
was true. That he was deeply troubled about spiritual 
matters in general, and his own soul in particular, is 
certain. Once in the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt 
(1505-1508) he plunged into the severest austerities, 
practised the hardest discipline, and exhausted the whole 
complicated system of medieval penance and piety. 

Soon the haggard, hollow-eyed, spectral Martin 
became a legend of “ piety,’ whispered of among the 
religious houses. He achieved something like “‘ saint- 
hood.” “ Ifevera monk,” he says, “‘ had got to heaven 
by monkery, I should have been he.” But he could 
not find peace. He turned for help to the confessors, 
only to receive the answer, ‘‘I do not understand.” 
This terrible sincerity, facing naked realities, upon 
which the’usual narcotics had no soothing power, 
was hardly less remarkable a spectacle than that of 
Columbus returning from a New World. 

The ordinances of the Church, the wisdom of her 
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ghostly counsellors, failed him, and in the darkness he 
turned to the Word of God. The monastery at Erfurt 
had purchased, at heavy cost, several Latin Bibles. To 
one of these Luther now fled. (The other monks could 
not conceal their amazement that he should apply 
himself to such a book.) ‘‘I did not learn my divinity 
at once,” says Luther, in his Table Talk, ‘“‘ but was 
constrained by my temptations to search deeper and 
deeper ; for no man without trials and temptations 
can attain a true understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
I had hanging on my neck the Pope, the universities, 
all the deep-learned, and the devil; these hunted me 
into the Bible, wherein I sedulously read, and thereby, 
God be praised, at length attained a true understanding 
ee 

One day, while reading the Epistle to the Romans, 
light streamed in upon his soul. He saw the truth, so 
simple, yet, alas, how difficult for a priest to see— 
“the just shall live by faith,” not by works. He had 
all the time been trying to climb into heaven on the 
pretext of his own miserable worthiness: as though 
a hair-shirt, a violated body, ten thousand mumbled 
Paternosters, or corrupting rags and relics, could do for 
him what the Son of God had died upon the Cross to do. 

This was the real birth of that great figure known to 
history as Martin Luther. From this point all his life 
and labour grew outward. This was the seed of the 
Reformation, destined to lie for a season germinating, 
for Luther himself as yet did not realize whither it 
would lead him. He did not seek the task of reformer, 
but truth had come to him, and pressed him forward 
by an inner compulsion which he could no more resist 
than the prophets of Israel could escape from that 
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strong hand which led them, against their will, to 
confront the thrones of Israel and Judah. 

Truth is a vital thing. Once in the soul, it works 
on, its ministries of invisible flame moulding and 
fashioning towers of gold and starlight, more ethereal 
than gossamer, but more compulsive than the typhoon 
or the plunging comet. It had now entered the soul 
of Martin Luther, as ages before it had come to St. 
Francis and St. Paul, and was swiftly preparing him 
to wield that power which changes a world. Men saw 
the pale ascetic grow into the thunderer. He wrote 
tract after tract, tracing the unfolding of his thoughts, 
and revealed to the people the processes by which the 
Spirit of God was working within him. They under- 
stood this frank, straightforward, veracious Martin. 
Alien to his soul was all the secretiveness and furtive 
mysteriousness by which the priests endeavoured to 
maintain about them an atmosphere of the super- 
natural. The people loved him for his piety, honesty, 
and simplicity, and because they understood him. 

In the year 1508, Luther was sent to the University 
of Wittenberg to teach. While there he took a journey, 
on some business of the Order, to Rome. If his studies 
in the New Testament had been a revelation, his sight 
of Rome was a disillusionment. Seen in the far distance 
from Wittenberg, or Erfurt, Rome was luminous with 
a halo of sanctity. But when Luther walked the 
streets, entered the churches, listened to the conversa- 
tion, and observed the habits of the priests, he found 
that Rome was “ worse than the Babylon and Sodom 
of old.”” He came prepared to believe everything he 
saw, but soon found that he was the only one who did 
believe. He had not even the consolation of a good 
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Mass ; the priests dispatched the divine services like 
fisherwives cleaning herrings, gibing and conjuring 
with the words of the service, in sport. ‘‘ I have heard 
them,” he says, “‘ make a boast of their fearful temerity 
in freethinking”; while the holy Pontiff himself, 
Julius 11., “ breathed nothing but blood and ruin.” 
Christianity had ceased to bear any resemblance to 
Christ. The only thing to do was to flee. He quitted 
Rome at the end of a fortnight. 

On his return he graduated as Doctor of the Holy 
Scriptures, and became Professor of Theology at the 
University. Nor was it long before his experiences at 
Erfurt and Rome began to colour his teaching. “ By 
faith are ye saved.’’ Works, penances, macerations, 
masses, may make, as Erasmus had said, ‘‘ a new race 
of Jews,” but could never make a new race of Christians. 
Man cannot earn, nor buy, the favour of God. It is 
the free gift of His grace, the condition being—faith. 
The inward growth of righteousness is the only assur- 
ance of our faith and forgiveness. There was no place 
in the divine plan of Salvation for the priest. The 
highest calling in the Church is that of preacher, by 
whom the knowledge of His grace is spread abroad. 
His lecture-room became crowded. His teaching, so 
clearly in harmony with the Word of God, which was 
now being read on every hand, was swiftly spreading 
over Germany, when that event happened which 
precipitated the inevitable crisis. 

If Julius 11. was the Mars of the papacy, Leo x. was 
its Midas. Gold, gold, gold was the triple Sanctus ever 
on his lips. His reckless extravagance consumed the 
treasures of Christendom. Julius had left 700,000 
ducats in the coffers of St. Angelo. The gold ducat 
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was worth nine shillings. Its relative value is 
obtained by multiplying by fifteen. Leo x. there- 
fore began his pontificate with a treasure equal to 
£4,725,000. To this he added by selling what did not 
belong to him—the rights of the Church of France. 
In 1517 he created thirty-nine cardinals, which brought 
him in 500,000 ducats. He raised about three million 
ducats by the sale of offices. Yet, when he died, the 
jewels of the tiara were pledged to pay his debts, and 
the bankers of Rome were half ruined. 

While the haymakers were getting Id. or 14d. a 
day, these fabulous sums were insufficient for the 
needs of the Vicar of Christ. He must employ other 
means of augmenting his income. His richest mine 
was the faith and credulity of the Christian flock. 
The human heart, with its tragic burden of guilt, hope, 
and fear, must be exploited. If merchants traded in 
cloth, spices, and fodder, the Pope might trade in the 
fears and aspirations of humanity. Could he not give 
a dispensation for sin? Could he not lift souls out 
of purgatory ? Could he not unlock the gates of 
heaven? ‘“‘ When I was in Rome,” says Luther, “a 
disputation was openly held, at which were present 
thirty learned doctors, beside myself, against the 
Pope’s power ; he boasting, that with his right hand 
he commands the angels in heaven, and with his left, 
draws souls out of purgatory, and that his person is 
mingled with the Godhead.”’ 

Here was a rich seam! Leo determined to use it. 
Now stands forth this arch-quack, with shameless 
effrontery and unpitying fraud, with face sicklied over 
with simulated sanctity, and a heart lusting after, gold, 
to play once more with his trashy quackeries upon the 
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awful needs of the human soul. Leo proclaims an 
indulgence. The pretext was the building of St. 
Peter’s. He had already squandered enough on his 
own pleasure to build six St. Peter’s, and it was common 
knowledge that he had promised to a much-loved 
sister the proceeds from the district stretching from 
Saxony to the Baltic. 

The indulgence was farmed out by Albert of Branden- 
burg, Archbishop of Mainz, and preached in Germany 
by that “‘ shameless mountebank ”’ Tetzel, ‘‘ who went 
about from town to town with great display, pomp, 
and expense, hawking the commodity in the churches, 
the public streets, in taverns and ale-houses. He paid 
over to his employers as little as possible, pocketing 
the balance.” The sale not being as brisk as his 
avarice desired, he dragged forth from his foul imagina- 
tion strange and hideous pictures of undreamed-of 
sins, and when he saw the people aghast at his filthy 
rhetoric, he said, ‘‘ Well! all this is expiated the 
moment your money chinks in the Pope’s chest.” 

“When I beheld this unholy and detestable traffic 
taking place in open day,”’ says Luther, “ I could not, 
though I was then but a young Doctor of Divinity, 
refrain from protesting against it.” 

On October 31, 1517, he nailed his famous ninety- 
five theses on the door of the church at Wittenberg. 
There were six assertions concerning indulgences con- 
tained therein : 

z. An indulgence can only remit a merely ecclesias- 

tical penalty. 

2. An indulgence can never remove guilt. 

3. It cannot remit a divine punishment for sin. 

4. It can have no efficacy for souls in purgatory. 
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5. True repentance has always received pardon from 
God, apart altogether from indulgences. 

6. The true treasury of merits is the Holy Gospel 

of the Grace of God. 

At the same time, Luther wrote to the Archbishop 
of Mainz, begging him, for the sake of the souls of 
men, to arrest this detestable traffic. ‘‘ I knew not 
at the time,” he says afterwards, “that the Arch- 
bishop had bargained with the Pope to receive one- 
half the money raised by these indulgences.” 

Meanwhile the ninety-five theses were the talk of 
Germany, and the sale of indulgences began seriously 
to fall off. Leo did not care a rap about a monkish 
dispute, or the rights and wrongs of the case, but for 
the state of his finances he was concerned. 

Luther was summoned to Rome (July 1518). The 
fly refused the spider’s invitation. He was next 
ordered to appear before Cardinal Cajetan (October 
1518). This haughty and contemptuous prelate com- 
manded him to recant his errors. Luther asked to 
be shown where and how he was wrong. Cajetan 
replied that he had not come to argue but to command. 
But that papal command, which for so long had pos- 
sessed the awful grandeur of the laws of nature, was 
becoming decrepit. Luther shrugged his shoulders 
and returned to Wittenberg, where he published a 
report of the interview, that the people might follow 
every stage in the conflict. And the people were 
interested. It was the one subject of conversation. 
The religious movements in Germany, and the reading 
of the Bible, had formed a background of thought and 
feeling against which all could see the importance of 
the events which were passing. Nor had they for- 
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gotten The Letters of Obscure Men, and The Praise of 
Folly. That which, but yesterday, they had laughed at 
as amusing, to-day they may very well judge pernicious. 
Further, they felt a certain national pride in this son of 
a German miner, who defied the proud Italian despots. 

Now from the haunts of prejudice and hypocrisy 
rose such a howling and braying against Luther, that 
Europe resembled a farmyard in a panic. But Luther 
knew that behind him was the mass of the German 
people, the best judgment of the New Learning, and 
the powerful support of the pious Frederick the Good. 
This wise prince, wishing not to do either side an 
injustice, wrote to Erasmus, the wisest man of his day, 
and a good Catholic, asking his advice. He replied, 
“Luther has committed two sins: he has touched the 
Pope’s crown and the monk’s belly.”” The Pope tried 
to win Frederick to his side by flattery and the gift of 
the Golden Rose, but he discovered that not every 
man, even in those days, was to be bought. Never- 
theless, the Legate charged with the errand made the 
important discovery that the Pope had not only to do 
with a recalcitrant monk, but with a whole people, for 
“‘ every stick and stone in Germany cried out, Luther!” 

On this discovery, the policy of the Vatican should 
have been to go softly. But blinded in their judgment 
by a thousand years of uncontradicted intolerance, 
they failed to manifest even the sagacity of a village 
parliament. Fanatics shrieked, hirelings argued, 
monks appealed for the “ consecrated ’’ dagger, with 
the result that the breach was widened, and Luther, 
driven to study the foundations of papal pretensions, 
discovered, to his own amazement, that they were 
rotten and compounded of paper and fraud. 
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From a humble monk, anxious only for the moral 
reformation of the Church, he was driven, by folly, 
hatred, and injustice, to be an uncompromising anta- 
gonist of the system. With terrible earnestness, he 
now set to work to unmask the whole frightful im- 
posture of the papacy. 

The day of Free Speech had come, but Rome never 
expected to hear such things as it was now to hear. 
Out of the mouth of Luther at last comes pouring the 
terrible truth. How must the withering blasts which 
blew from Wittenberg have scorched those pampered 
and dilettante prelates of Rome! He writes to the 
Pope: ‘‘ You cannot deny it, my dear Leo, the See 
n which you are seated surpasses in corruption the 
Babylon and Sodom of old. . . . Rome is a sink of 
corruption and iniquity, for it is clearer than light 
itself that the Roman Church, once of all Churches 
the most chaste and pure, has become a cavern foul 
with robbers, the most obscene of brothels, the very 
throne of sin, of death, and hell! ... The papal 
throne should be occupied by Satan, who does, in 
truth, reign more potently than you in that Babylon. 
Is it not true, I ask you, that under the canopy of 
heaven, there exists nothing so corrupt, so wicked, so 
pestilential, as Rome ? ” 

“Whence comes it,’ Luther asks on another 
occasion, “ that the popes pretend ’tis they who form 
the Church, when, all the while, they are bitter enemies 
of the Church, and have no knowledge, certainly no 
comprehension, of the Holy Gospels? Popes, car- 
dinals, bishops, not a soul of them has read the Bible ; 
‘tis a book unknown to them, They are a pack of 
guzzling, stuffing wretches, rich, wallowing in wealth 
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and laziness, resting secure in their power, and never 
for a moment thinking of accomplishing God’s will.” 

Again : “ The shameless Pope presumes to say, ‘ Who- 
so believes and observes not my decrees, it were in 
vain for him to believe in Christ, or give credit to the 
four Evangelists.’ ” 

This is indeed a new language in Europe, a trifle 
pungent withal. But it was inevitable that once men 
saw the papacy as it really was, the very throne of 
humbug and hypocrisy, they should hate it as 
vehemently as once they had revered it. The more 
Luther looked, the more hideous did it seem. Their 
rapacity was unbounded; “ Kings and princes,’ he 
says, “coin money out of metals, but the Pope coins 
money out of everything—indulgences, ceremonies, 
dispensations, pardons ; ’tis all fish comes to his net. 
’Tis only baptism escapes him, for children come into 
the world without clothes to be stolen, or teeth to 
be drawn.” His denunciations swell to a dreadful 
crescendo. ‘“‘ The Pope granted and sold remission of 
sins, were they never so heavy. Had one crucified 
Christ anew, the Pope would, for money, have 
pardoned him.” This is strong language, but it is not 
the heated rhetoric of an opponent ; it is in harmony 
with the general tone of the writings of the time. 
Spiritual religion was not only dead in papal Chris- 
tianity, but that Order had become satanic, and the 
dark virus had permeated the whole fabric. Monks, 
ceremonies, sacraments, images, and relics were steeped 
in imposture, and used as instruments of sin and greed. 

Here are two interesting fragments from Luther’s 
Table Talk, which might be paralleled from other 
sources : “‘ In many places the papists boast of having 
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some of the milk of the Virgin Mary, and of the hay in 
which Christ lay in the cradle. A Franciscan boasted 
he had some of this hay in a wallet he carried with him. 
A roguish fellow took out the hay, and put some 
charcoal in its place. When the monk came to show 
the people his hay, he found only the wood. However 
he was at no loss: my brethren, said he, I brought out 
the wrong wallet with me, and so cannot show you the 
hay, but here is some of the wood that St. Laurence 
was grilled upon.” 

‘A German, making his confession to a priest at 
Rome, promised, on oath, to keep secret whatsoever 
the priest should impart unto him, until he reached 
home. Whereupon the priest gave him a leg of the 
ass on which Christ rode into Jerusalem, very neatly 
bound up in silk, and said: ‘ This is the holy relic on 
which the Lord Christ, corporally, did sit, with His 
sacred legs touching this ass’s leg.’ Then was the 
German wondrous glad, and carried the holy relic with 
him to Germany. When he got to the borders he 
bragged of his possession in the presence of four other 
travellers, when, lo! it appeared that each of them 
had likewise received from the same priest a leg. 
Whereupon all exclaimed with great wonder: ‘ Lord! 
had that ass five legs 2?’ ”’ 

Meanwhile Luther had been engaged in pouring out 
tracts and books for the enlightenment of the people, 
for which the demand was so great that the press could 
not satisfy it. The most important of his works were 
the three great Reformation treatises, The Liberty of a 
Christian Man; To the Christian Nobility of the Ger- 
man Nation; The Babylonian Captivity of the Church. 
The effect of these works was incalculable. 
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In The Liberty of a Christian Man he showed that 
the priesthood of all believers was a natural conse- 
quence of their faith. In the Christian economy faith 
is everything ; he who has not faith, has nothing. 
The sacraments depend for their efficacy on the faith 
of the believers, without which they are worthless. 

In The Babylonian Captivity he deals more closely 
with the sacraments, declaring that there are three— 
the Eucharist, baptism, and penance. He denounces 
the doctrine of transubstantiation as a “‘ monstrous 
phantom ” of which the Church for the first twelve 
centuries knew nothing. He then deals with the 
question of marriage, and shows that the Church has 
made a sordid traffic in the shame of men and women. 

In the book, To the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation, he calls all Germany to unite against Rome, 
exposes the fortifications behind which papal power had 
entrenched itself, and shows them to be sham walls 
of straw and paper. These walls were threefold : 

(1) The Spiritual Power. By this the popes had 
claimed superiority over princes and emperors. The 
only real spiritual estate, Luther declares, is the whole 
body of Christian believers. A cobbler, by faith, is as 
good as a bishop, and might be a great deal better. 
There is no difference between priest and layman. 

(2) The pretence that no one can interpret Scripture 
but the Pope. Has he not often been utterly ignorant 
of it? But if this pretence is to stand, what is the 
use of the Scriptures at all? Let us burn them, and 
content ourselves with the unlearned gentleman at 
Rome. ‘If I had not read it I should never have 
believed that the devil could have put forth such 
follies at Rome, and found a following. The Holy 
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Scripture is open to all, and by the spirit of holiness 
the most humble may therein find enlightenment.” 

(3) That only a Pope can summon a General Council. 
This is false to history ; for centuries they were sum- 
moned by the Emperors, and the humblest believer 
has the right to do all he can to bring one about. He 
then proceeds with a tremendous indictment of the 
avarice, lust, and crime of the papal court, after which 
he outlines a plan of reform. 

The antagonists were now clearly set forth. On the 
one side was the Pope, tradition, immemorial usage, 
privilege, and established power ; on the other, Martin 
Luther, the forces of spiritual reform, and those dim 
longings for political, intellectual, and spiritual freedom, 
which were a growing factor in European life ; but no 
man could as yet say how strong they might be, nor 
how far they would go. 

The Pope began the action by firing a bull of con- 
demnation against Luther (there was some difficulty in 
getting it published in Germany, for all the printers 
were on the side of the Reformation). On December Io, 
1520, Luther replied by a master-stroke. He burned 
the bull, and the Papal Decretal Laws in the bargain, 
amidst a delirious crowd of students, professors, and 
burghers. It was one of the most signal deeds in history. 
The awful fulmination of this semi-supernatural Pope 
tossed upon a bonfire, like an old shoe! And as it 
shrivelled in the flame, the fabulous superstition of a 
magical papacy shrivelled with it, leaving here and 
there only a few charred fragments to remind the en- 
lightened West of the most amazing piece of conjuring 
and humbug that ever emptied the pockets and doped 
the minds of men. 
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Meanwhile, Maximilian had died and was succeeded 
by Charies v., who already ruled the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Mexico. He was the greatest monarch in 
Christendom, and though but nineteen years of age, 
was full of discretion and judgment. He had been 
educated in Flanders, under Adrian of Utrecht, after- 
wards Pope. He is said to have inherited a strain of 
madness from his mother. 

Leo had great hopes that so good a Catholic as 
Charles would soon rid him of this troublesome monk 
of Wittenberg, and begged him to send Luther to Rome, 
or otherwise silence him. But it was impossible for 
Charles not to see that Germany was seething with 
discontent. On every side the abuses of the Curia, and 
the vices of the clergy, were complained of, and held up 
to contempt, by pamphlet and poem; while it was 
equally clear that Luther had a large and passionate 
following. To act precipitately must mean civil war. 
Besides, Charles was determined to use Luther in his 
own game. The Pope was meddling with his darling, 
the Spanish Inquisition. Francis 1. of France was for- 
midable, and Charles needed the Pope’s help against 
this dangerous antagonist, situated in the heart of 
his scattered dominions. Luther was a well-placed 
pawn. Neatly played, he might threaten the bishop, 
and checkmate the king. 

How inextricably entangled are the affairs of our 
race! Greed, ambition, policy, principle, and a thou- 
sand other threads are ravelled with every event. But 
through all the thick webs of diplomacy and intrigue 
shines the pure sincerity of the monk who stood for 
truth. Pope, emperor, and princes wove their plots 
about him, but he bent neither to the one nor to the 
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other. Charles at last declared that Luther could not 
be condemned till he had been heard. 

A Diet was to be held at Worms ; there he should be 
judged before the ecclesiastical and secular princes. 
This decision was detestable to the Pope. Laymen 
had no right to a voice in spiritual matters. What was 
the world coming to when a prince demanded a say in 
the trial of his own subject! Leo begged, pleaded, 
threatened. Charles was immovable. The Diet was 
held, and Luther was summoned to appear under a safe- 
conduct lasting twenty-one days. 

Luther’s friends begged him not to attend. It was 
known that the priests and monks were determined to 
have his life. No promise was sacred to a priest. 
Had not Huss gone to Constance with a safe-conduct ! 
In fact the Pope urged that Luther’s should not be 
observed ; but however black might be the soul of 
the priest, there was at least a strain of chivalry in 
that of Charles. Luther determined to go. ‘“‘ Were 
all the tiles in Worms devils, I would go! ”’ he cried. 

For seven days before his appearance in the Diet, a 
fierce debate had proceeded concerning the corruptions 
of the Church. The laymen pressed their demands 
for reform. Cardinals and bishops expressed their 
astonishment and indignation that any one should 
dare to dictate to the Pope. The eyes of Charles, who 
presided, were gradually opened. 

It was April 16 when Luther made his appearance. 
On entering the Diet he felt a chill at his heart. What 
could he, a commonplace monk, do against this splendid 
assembly of princes and potentates? There in the 
pale light of the April afternoon sat Charles, the 
Emperor of half the world, surrounded by his brilliant 
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princes with their glittering decorations and silken 
- orders flowing over the grey steel of their richly inlaid 
armour. There in their purple and scarlet were the 
princes of the Church. Before these assembled thrones, 
principalities, and powers of Europe, what could a 
shabby, mean-looking monk hope to do ? 

But in the strong soul of that German miner’s son 
was a fine consciousness of the presence of the Son of 
God, and the words of that great hymn of faith which 
he had composed on his way to the Diet were still 
ringing through his heart, ‘‘ A safe stronghold our God 
is still.” On one side was all the power, dignity, 
splendour, and pride, of the world; on the other, one 
poor man—and God! and upon the ears of those 
astonished principalities, clear as the note of a trumpet, 
fall, as with the weight of doom, the simple but world- 
shaking words of Luther, ‘‘ I cannot and will not re- 
tract anything ; for it is not safe for a Christian to 
speak against his conscience. Here I am, I can do no 
otherwise. God help me! Amen.” 

How simple were these words; yet so deep that 
from the moment of their utterance the world could 
never again be the same—for the childlike elementals 
are the divine fundamentals. How often, through 
the long ages, has the trumpet of the angel sounded 
in tones, not of rock-shattering and heaven-rending 
terror, but of dulcet simplicity. Most to be feared 
by all tyrants, oppressors, and wrong-doers, are plain 
truths when uttered by the lips of sincerity. 

These words rang through Europe, announcing that 
the old was past, that the new had come. Man had 
found a sublimer court of appeal than the court of 
Rome—the voice of God in the heart, confirmed by the 
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Word of God in His Holy Gospels. Within twenty- 
five years from the uttering of those words, England, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, and a large part of Switzerland, had flung 
off for ever the yoke of the papacy. 

The papists recognized their significance. Were 
such sentiments to be allowed, there was an end to 
the priest’s empire; the Pope would become but an 
interesting curio, housed in the Vatican with the old 
coins of Greece and the mouldering Etrurian pottery. 
They screamed and shrieked, and sought to rush 
upon him as the Jews had rushed upon Stephen. They 
demanded that the safe-conduct should not be observed. 
No promise to such a pestilent heretic was binding. Let 
him be hurried forthwith to the market-place, and 
burned! Charles, however, refused to play the part 
of Judas. Luther was sent back to Wittenberg, to 
await the expiration of the twenty-one days. 

But the papists were not at the end of their re- 
sources. There was the dagger and poison—that 
darling art of Rome. Frederick was determined, how- 
ever, that his brave subject should not fall a victim to 
priestly hatred. A company of his soldiers, disguised 
as bandits, swept down upon him as he made his way 
homeward, and carried him off to the castle of Wart- 
burg, where, treated with all honour, he was concealed 
for a year. 

After his departure, an attenuated Diet passed the 
famous Edict of Worms: “‘ Under pain of the punish- 
ment due to crimes of high treason, we forbid you to 
harbour the said Luther from the time the fatal term 
shall have expired, to secrete him, give him food or 
drink, or, by word or deed, publicly or privately, to 
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lend him any manner of aid. We enjoin you, more- 
over, to seize him, or cause him to be seized, wherever 
you shall find him, and to bring him before us without 
delay. ... As for his adherents, you shall seize 
them, put them down, and confiscate their goods.” 

Rome was jubilant when this edict was published. 
“Tt is the end of the tragedy,” they cried. ‘‘ For my 
part,’’ said Alfonso de Valdés, a Spaniard of the Court 
of Charles, “‘ I am persuaded it is not the end, but the 
beginning.” So it proved. Never was papal bull 
more futile. 

Far from being the end, those brave words which 
Luther had uttered, like a crack of doom, had fractured 
the whole foundations of medizval ecclesiastical and 
social life. Rents and fissures were seen everywhere, 
spreading with alarming rapidity, accompanied by 
spluttering upheavals of fanaticism and ominous land- 
slides of peasant revolts. The soul of the people had 
been started into full wakefulness. The tyranny and 
rapacity of the priest, the pride and oppression of the 
princes, had ground and bled them for generations— 
they had been cattle in the market. But this son of 
the people, this Luther, had burned the awful bulls 
of the Pope; he had defied the assembled princi- 
palities ; he had proclaimed the sanctity of the con- 
science ; he had pronounced the magic words, “‘ Ich 
kann nicht anders’’—‘‘I can do no other,’’ and in 
them the peasant and artisan found the charter of his 
emancipation. These words, like some cyclopean 
ploughshare, tore through the medieval order of things. 
Old landmarks were erased, old bugbears shattered, 
old tyrannies ground to powder, and behind the 
thunder of these iron syllables, roared the people in 
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revolt and revolution. Fiercely and subtly, with all 
her concentrated diplomacy and intrigue, did Rome 
try to get that Edict of Worms put into effect ; but 
the voice of the papacy was now but as the squeaking 
voice of an antiquarian ghost amidst the hot-blooded 
passions and enthusiasms of men. Frenzy could not 
reverse the wheels of the chariot of time. Luther 
had unchained the whirlwinds, and those “ walls of 
paper and straw” were flying like withered leaves 
about the sky. The voice of the Pontifex Maximus 
was lost in the Vox populi. The thunder of Demos 
reverberated through the nations, and in that deep 
note the world found a truer and purer ring than had 
ever sounded from the Seven Hills. No longer shall 
the people tremble at the voice of a man, even though 
he be crowned with a triple crown, but they shall speak 
for themselves. At the words of Luther, the people, as 
the ruling factor of the world’s destinies, came into being. 
“Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 
With the standard of the people plunging through the thunder- 
storm ; 
Till the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


Then the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


Martin Luther was the father of democracy. From 
the Diet of Worms the history of the world shall be 
the story of the people. 

Thirty-five years of war and revolution followed the 
Diet of Worms. Then, at the religious Peace of 
Augsburg, September 1555, the victory was completed. 
It was decided that the Lutheran Church should be 
legally recognized. The Reign of the Papist was done! 


UNVEILED! 


XXXI 
SETISMOGRAPHY 


HE secret of Martin Luther’s greatness was his 
sincerity. Defects, blind spots, hours of de- 
pression, like all other men, he had; but 

the people of his day knew him to be a man who had 
been sounded upon the anvil, tried by hammer-blows 
which would have crushed most men to powder, and 
had rung true to every test. Pretence, subterfuge, 
artifice, duplicity, camouflage, he abhorred. Unless 
a man, a state of mind or soul, an institution, was 
real, without taint or dissimulation or self-deception, 
he hated it with a terrible and consuming hatred— 
and despised it (as he did the devil in his cell), knowing 
that what was false must, in the end, be weak also; 
or he would rip the delusive tinsel from a thing, layer 
by layer, with the fury of a parched lion tearing at the 
dry earth, till he had exposed its barren mendacity. 
This ardent sincerity it was which made his soul a 
forge of thunderbolts. But it had a still more import- 
ant consequence. The Reformation was more than a 
revolt against the crying scandals of the priests, monks, 
and ecclesiastical princes ; it was the inevitable fruit 
of a long process of development, which had been 
silently working through the nations—of the creative 
thought toiling upon the minds of men. Through 
all the vicissitudes of the centuries, the powers of 
human personality had been ripening and unfolding, 
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and the race had silently stolen onward. Many minds 
had become sensitive to change; many men of new 
outlook had sprung into being. ‘To these the papacy 
seemed as strange and uncouth a monster as the dip- 
lodocus prancing on the lawns of Camelot, or the 
mastodon gambolling in the forests of Windsor ; while 
the dogmas to which they were asked to subscribe 
were no more suited to those days of wide and fearless 
speculation than the garments of South Sea islanders 
to the Versailles of Louis xIv. 

“ It is evident,” says Guizot, “‘ by the mere examina- 
tion of the human mind, and that of its governments 
at this epoch, that the character of the Reformation 
must have been a new impulse of liberty, a great in- 
surrection of the human intellect.” 

As the moon leads the white tumultuous waters, 
so the heavenly spirit was leading the mind of Europe 
up the golden shore of emancipation. 

It was impossible for a mind quick and sincere as 
Luther’s not to be stimulated by the new movements ; 
and still more impossible for him, once having felt 
them, to acquiesce in an anachronism. 

Those who try to explain Luther by some local or 
adventitious cause will never understand the great 
movements with which his name is so grandly associ- 
ated. The Reformation was a world-change. It 
was not an exotic blossom produced in a suburban 
greenhouse, but the sweeping of a planet into a new 
orbit. 

The volcano hurling its pillar of fire into the night 
is but the partial, though dreadful, manifestation of 
seas of flame and molten rock, spreading far beyond 
the roots of the mountains, declaring their existence 
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in earthquakes, fissures, lava-streams, submarine up- 
heavals, and tidal waves. The eruption which took 
place at Wittenberg in 1520 was but the first vent of 
the subterranean discontent, the first uprush of the 
suppressed impulses of progress. The zone of earth- 
quake and eruption embraced the whole western mind, 
and manifested itself in all directions in spontaneous 
outbreaks. 

For centuries Germany had been kept in a state of 
disorder and disintegration. All the suppressed social, 
political, and religious aspirations of the people burst 
their bounds at the shout of Luther, and, like a tidal 
wave, whirled the old order away in tossing wreckage, 
while, high on the crest of the wave, like a comet 
streaming its crystal tresses through the storm, shone 
the sign of a loftier freedom and a purer faith. ‘“‘ To 
Germany,” says Ranke, “‘ belongs the undying merit of 
having restored Christianity to a purer form than it had 
presented since the first ages of the Church—of having 
rediscovered the true religion.”’ 

The German cataclysm shook Europe to its founda- 
tions. The crust, already thin, was fissured far and 
wide, and north, south, east, and west, out burst the 
smothered discontent. By 1525 the most populous 
and wealthy cantons of Switzerland had flung off the 
yoke of Rome. 

The Swiss, Zwingli, born in 1484, of a brave and in- 
dependent mountain people (even the papacy had 
refrained from/exploiting the Swiss as it had done the 
other peoples of Europe), was nourished upon the 
principles of orderly democratic life. His father was 
the head man of the village of Wildhaus, his uncle the 
parish priest. At Basle, under the famous humanist 
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Wolflin, he acquired his passion for classical literature. 
He spent two years at the University of Vienna, and 
afterwards was curate at Glarus for ten years. He 
accompanied the Swiss mercenaries into Italy, and 
saw the evils of the prevailing military system. He 
then became priest at Einsiedeln, the famous place of 
pilgrimage. His renown as a preacher at last secured 
his transfer to the Great Minster in Zurich. Here he 
at once denounced the sale of indulgences by Bern- 
hardin Samson. The Pope, wishing to avoid quarrel 
with the Swiss, ordered Samson not to remonstrate. 
Zwingli closely studied the New Testament, and in 
simple language preached its truths and ideals to the 
people. While influencing them, he was careful to win 
to his side the Council of Zurich. He then launched his 
attack against superstitions and ecclesiastical abuses. 
Tithes, the celibacy of the clergy, and fasting, received 
his first attention. The Bishop of Constance opposed 
the Reformer ; but the Council declared Zwingli to be 
in the right, and upheld the sixty-seven theses which 
formed his confession of faith. Thus Zurich became 
committed to the Reformation. The use of the Latin 
language in services was abolished; the incomes of 
convents and monasteries were applied to educational 
purposes ; monks and nuns were freed from their vows, 
and the Mass was declared to be idolatrous. The 
movement spread to Basle, Bern, Schaffhausen, and 
other parts. But the four Forest Cantons resisted the 
reforms. Secretly gathering an army, they marched 
against Zurich, where, at the news, troops were hastily 
gathered together ; but at the battle of Kappel (1531) 
they were defeated, and Zwingli, who was present as 
chaplain, was slain. By the Second Peace of Kappel it 
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was settled that each Canton was to be free to manage 
its own religious affairs. 

The Reformation, though it had not won the whole 
country, was now firmly planted in Switzerland. But 
there were strong differences between the Lutheran 
Church and the Reformed Church of Zwingli. Luther’s 
work had grown out of his personal experience and 
his intense passion for spiritual reality. He had 
succeeded largely through the aid of the princes of 
Germany, who gave the Lutheran Church a monar- 
chical character. Zwingli had been led to his work of 
reform through humanist influences ; “‘‘ he came to re- 
ligion through the literature which embodied the mind 
of Christ and the Church of the Apostles. Hence the 
Lutheran Reformation is less radical and complete than 
the Zwinglian, while its faith is more traditional and 
less historical and rational.’ Zwingli effected his 
reform under a republic of free-born citizens. 

Luther and Zwingli agreed on most points of reform, 
but they never agreed on the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Luther, while discarding the superstition and priestly 
miracle of the Mass, compromised with the medieval- 
ism which was in his bones. There must be in the 
Bread and Wine, he argued, the local Presence of the 
Glorified Body of Christ, by virtue of its ubiquity, for 
being everywhere, it must be in the sacramental 
elements. The promise of God makes this local 
Presence a Sacramental presence, quite apart from the 
priest. Zwingli maintained that the Lord’s Supper is 
not a repetition of the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, 
but a commemoration of that Sacrifice once offered up, 
and that forgiveness of sins is won by believing in a 
Christ once offered up. 
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The Reformation began therefore to disclose irre- 
concilable differences ; but this variety was a sign of 
vitality rather than of weakness, and of the spon- 
taneity of its various manifestations. It was not a 
contagion spread from one centre to another, but a 
series of original uprushes of irresistible new life. 
Uniformity is artificial and imposed from without, 
killing all spontaneity, as the history of Latin Chris- 
tianity only too darkly proves; while variety bears 
witness to the rich vitality of the élan vitale. Never- 
theless, while the new growths were yet young, their 
variety and lack of centralization tended to expose 
them to the blast of the Counter-Reformation which 
was soon to blow at the dictate of Rome. 

While Luther supplied the passion and impetus of 
the Reformation, and Zwingli the republican element 
which rooted it in the midst of a free-born people, 
Calvin raised the solid and lofty edifice of Reformation 
thought, and built the new views of Scripture, the 
Church, and theology, into a compact logical system, 
strong and imposing, to confront the Scholastic 
Theology on its own ground and with its own weapons. 
He gave Reformation thought its place in the great 
systems of the world, and to its enthusiasms and 
passions allied the dignity of brilliant, lucid, and 
systematic theology. Hitherto the Reformation had 
lacked a system which it could oppose to the hoary 
institution of the Roman Church. Amidst the welter 
of sects and tendencies, there had been no rival to the 
solitary grandeur of the papal claims. Now, that 
system was confronted by one equally compact, still 
more suited to the needs of that new age, and untouched 
by the mouldering decrepitude which made Romanism 
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already an anachronism. This is Calvin’s title to 
greatness, which has earned for him the gratitude of the 
ages, and the undying hatred of the papist. 

Luther was a German, Zwingli a Swiss, Calvin a 
Frenchman. Born in Picardy in 1509, Calvin was 
brought up in comfortable surroundings, and in that 
intimate intercourse with nobility which gave to his 
bearing a distinction andcharm. But the distinction of 
his manners was from the first surpassed by that of his 
mind. Even in his youth his studies held him far into 
the night, and roused him from his couch before the 
lark. His father at first intended him for the Church, 
but later, when John was nineteen years of age, decided 
to change his son’s vocation to that of law. How 
far the father’s Protestant tendencies governed this 
decision, we cannot say. 

Leaving the College Montaigne in the same year as 
the Spaniard Ignatius Loyola entered it, he went to 
Orleans, and from there to Bourges, attracted by 
Alciati, the great jurist. His marvellous abilities 
astonished all. At Orleans the authorities were so 
impressed that they permitted him to take his Doctor’s 
degree without fees. 

In 1532, the year after his father’s death, he published 
his first work, a commentary on Seneca’s De Clementia, 
at a time when Francis I. was at the height of his fierce 
persecution of the Protestants. In this work, Calvin 
shows an exact knowledge of many Greek and Latin 
authors, and exhibits a clear and incisive Latin style. 
‘“ What gives the book its significance is the nature 
that shines through it.’”’ He reveals himself as a 
humanist ‘‘ with a passion for conduct, moral, veracious, 
strenuous.” He was clearly being prepared for his 
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life’s work. His legal studies had given to his already 
piercing intellect a deadly legal point, and to his pena 
trenchant clarity which was to make him one of the 
fathers of French prose. 

The elevated dignity, and serene, almost stoical 
equity of Seneca, over which Calvin had so long brooded 
with affectionate study, must have induced a calm, 
judicial tone of mind, upon which the cruel barbarities 
which the Protestants were at that time suffering at 
the hands of the Catholics would have left the impres- 
sion of something savage, degraded, and detestable. 
“The Roman amphitheatre was, compared with the 
Place Maubert, a home of mild humanity ; the gay and 
careless intolerance of Francis I. had nothing to learn 
from pagan hate, while the Inquisition was a fiercer and 
more pitiless foe than heathenism could have bred.” 
Calvin, who was in touch with many Protestants, knew 
that their lives were pure, devout, and law-abiding, and 
that their sufferings were unmerited. 

About this time he turned to the study of Erasmus’s 
New Testament, and began to compare the Church of 
his day with that of the Apostles. How few sincere 
souls have come to that act and yet remained as 
Catholics! From this time, Calvin’s ideas begin to 
change. He also became acquainted with the works of 
Luther. 

An expression of his new ideas, made in Paris, 1533, 
roused such a storm that he, with his friend, Nicolas 
Cop, Rector of the University, was compelled to flee. 
After some wanderings he came to Basle, where he 
published his epoch-making book, The Institutes (1536). - 
He was but twenty-seven years of age when he wrote 
this work, yet so superlative was his genius, and so 
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sublime the moral grandeur which it displayed, that it 
has proved one of the greatest influences in western 
civilization. It places this young man at once on an 
equality with the greatest minds of Christendom. 

The fundamental aspect of Calvin’s mind was a love 
of truth and a regnant morality. While Luther re- 
garded God from the altar of love, Calvin regarded 
Him from that of righteousness. The final Court of 
Appeal to both was Holy Scripture. ‘‘ Catholicism is 
essentially a doctrine of the Church; Calvinism is 
essentially a doctrine of God”’; and there we have the 
gulf which separated the minds of Catholicism from 
that of Protestantism. To the one the Church is all, 
for which they forsake everything. They take the 
vows of celibacy that they might embrace the Church 
as their bride. The raptures and tears poured out 
upon holy Mother Church take their place in the same 
category with those poured out at the reliquary or the 
plaster-cast ; the one being but a glozed worship of an 
institution, as the other is the worship of anicon. In 
Protestantism God becomes everything. The Church 
essentially is nothing ; it may have a value of expedi- 
ency, but if the Church stands between God and man, 
dims his conception of divinity, deadens his moral per- 
ception, propagates abuses and corruptions, restrains 
the normal and healthy growth of the human mind and 
spirit, then it must go. The Roman Church had been 
convicted on all these counts, therefore the reformers 
turned from the Church back to God. The Institutes 
of Calvin is the mind of Protestant and progressive 
Christianity, taking its stand upon Holy Scripture and 
pointing Godward. Kenan, certainly no prejudiced 
admirer, says of Calvin: ‘‘He succeeded simply 
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because he was the most Christian man of his 
generation.” 

By 1536 Calvin had written the charter of the Re- 
formed faith, and planted Protestantism on a solid 
foundation of ecclesiastical, theological, and philo- 
sophical principle. 

From Wittenberg or Geneva the new ideas now 
poured across France, claiming multitudes of saintly 
and heroic advocates. Wherever they were preached, 
men and women sprang to a recognition of their value, 
and felt that they were hearing the groanings of their 
own souls articulated. 

In 1527 Gustavus Vasa’ established the Reformation 
in Sweden. In 1536 King Christian 11. of Denmark 
held a National Assembly at Copenhagen, at which the 
bishops were deprived of all share in the government, 
and their possessions forfeited to the Crown. The 
King sent to Luther for some one to organize reform in 
Denmark. In Holland the spirit of reform was already 
afoot when Luther published his ninety-five theses. 
This heroic land was to pass through a terrible ordeal 
of fire before it could free itself from the bondage 
which it was determined rather to perish than endure. 

In 1531 Henry vill. snapped his fingers in the face 
of the Pope, and declared himself to be the supreme 
head of the Church in England. The next year 
Annates were abolished. In 1533 an Act was passed in 
restraint of appeals to Rome, to be followed in 1534 by 
the abolition of papal authority in England. In 1538 
the Bible was placed in every English church. 

This widespread coincidence of the outbursts of 
reform proves that they sprang, not from national 
prejudices, local conditions, or princely or demagogic 
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whim, but from the perniciousness of the system which 
they opposed, and the impulsion of the progressive 
tendencies of an _ ever-broadening enlightenment. 
Europe had outlived the papal system, which had not 
only refused to progress—a refusal dictated by the 
sheer inability to do so without destroying itself—but 
had madly persisted in outraging those to whom its 
very existence was becoming an absurdity. 


». ©. @.E | 
THE TRIUMPH OF MEDIZVALISM 


HEY must have been strange and sad days for 
popes to live in! Of yore, at their lightest 
word, the gates of heaven and hell had flung 
open, or shut with the clang of adamant. Their smile 
or frown could lift princes and men to earthly—and 
heavenly—thrones, or hurl them to perdition. At the 
wave of their hands—one shudders even to write it— 
God would hurriedly forsake a whole nation, seal up 
the bowels of His mercy, and abandon babes, matrons, 
maidens, and men, sick and aged, to the unmitigated 
spite and sport of the satanic hosts. And all Europe 
kissed the toe, and bated its breath before this awful 
being ! 

But times had changed indeed! The Pope’s golden 
age, like that of the Cyclopes and the Centaurs, was 
past. He who now sat upon the throne of Gregory and 
Innocent looked ruefully at his withered hand, saw his 
bulls cast on the fire, like begging circulars, and his 
revenues cut off without so much as a “ by your leave.” 
His tax-collectors and indulgence-sellers fled before an 
indignant and infuriated populace; realm after realm 
renounced his authority, and his once more-than- 
imperial sway was torn and tattered to a beggarly rag 
of its former magnificence. Now was the time, if ever 
they possessed the power of divination, or the gift of 
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prophecy, or even ordinary human foresight, for them 
to use it with all their might. The need was the more 
urgent, seeing that the seeds of the new ideas had been 
wafted across the Alps, and were springing into swift 
growth in their own Italian preserves—even struggling 
for life amidst the rank grasses in the shadow of the 
papal throne itself. The Pope had but to sit still a little 
longer and truth and light would have torn the throne 
of superstition itself stone from stone, and left it to 
moulder amidst the weeds, like the ruins of the golden 
palace of Nero. 

It was hardly to be expected that the swift and con- 
vulsive upheavals, which had shaken Roman power 
in so many lands, would be manifested with equal sud- 
denness in Italy. Italy was the mother of the Pope, 
and the Pope the big, beautiful baby of Italy ; born to 
perpetuate the splendour of the Cesars in the sway of 
the Pontiff, to immortalize the Italian’s pride of race, 
and was the visible symbol of his ancestral greatness. 
The ties of consanguinity were strengthened by those 
of avarice and cupidity. The “ Chair of St. Peter” 
was the loadstone by whose power of attraction wealth 
flew from the ends of the earth to the Italian’s pockets, 
doing for him what other nations could only achieve 
by their own industry and skill. The Eternal City was 
the “‘ Crystal Palace ’’—‘‘ The Big Show ”’—of Europe, 
the rendezvous par excellence of pilgrims. The extinc- 
tion of the papacy would have been the coup de grace of 
Italian vanity and prosperity. 

But it was equally impossible that Italy should 
stand altogether outside the tide of progressive move- 
ments. No land knew better the corruption of the 
papal system than that beautiful land in which it nested 
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in congested pomp, like clotted blight in apple-blossom. 
Italy had watched the procession of popes at close 
quarters. The people of Rome in particular had no 
illusions about them. They had been anxious for the 
return of the popes from Avignon, not that they might 
once again bask in their ‘‘ mild and magnificent eye,” 
but as village shopkeepers desire the presence of a 
travelling circus—to draw custom and provide amuse- 
ment. Nor had they hesitated to use them cavalierly 
when disposed, and the insults heaped upon the corpse 
of Leo x. (which was treated like that of a dead dog ina 
ditch) was an expression of the popular lack of respect 
and veneration for the system of which he had been the 
ornament. Many of the noblest minds of Italy, there- 
fore, took up the Protestant demand for a reform in 
head and members. But in addition to this, there were 
those who felt the deeper appeal of spiritual revival, 
and longed for a return to scriptural truth and holiness. 
Even before the death of Leo x. the ideas of Luther had 
penetrated into the land. All over the country, little 
groups of men and women met together in secret to read 
and discuss the new teaching. In Rome itself some 
fifty or sixty persons formed the Oratory of Divine 
Love, for the purpose of mutual edification, and among 
whom were the famous Caraffa, Contarini, and Sadolet. 
Venice, Bologna, Naples, and Modena were influential 
centres of the movement, and hardly a prominent city 
in Italy but possessed its circle of cultivated people who 
cherished the new ideas. 

Luther’s central theme, Justification by Faith, 
which involved so radical a readjustment of Catholic 
theory and practice, was the favourite topic. On this 
subject, Contarini, the most generous, far-seeing, and 
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progressive mind of the Italian revival, wrote a 
treatise, concerning which Pole, afterwards famous in 
English history, wrote him a letter in which he says, 
“Thou hast brought forth a jewel which the Church 
was keeping half concealed,”’ and congratulated him 
on having been the first to bring that “‘ holy, fruitful, 
indispensable truth to light.” 

So widespread became the zeal for these new doc- 
trines, that Caraffa afterwards said to Pope Paul m1., 
that “‘ the whole of Italy was infested with the Lutheran 
heresy, which had been extensively embraced by both 
statesmen and ecclesiastics.” 

The perennial vitality of man’s unquenchable 
spiritual desire is finely illustrated by the flowering 
forth again and again of a genius for pure devotion in 
Italy, where so often its tender shoots have been 
blasted and blackened, and for so many centuries 
man’s soul has been instructed, not how it might un- 
fold itself before the eyes of glory, but to spread its 
mildewed and sickly petals in the dusty orifice of a 
confessional box; yet here, like an eagle returning 
from captivity to its native skies, men mount again 
in quest of that eternal beam whose touch is the desire 
of the ages. 

Nor was it long before meditation upon these high 
themes expressed itself, as it inevitably must, in a 
desire for a purer order. He who picks a lily cannot 
fail to see if his hands are dirty. Attempts were made 
to cleanse the monastic life of some of its more flagrant 
abuses, and to return to the strictness of the original 
foundations. A fraternity called the Theatins, for 
the reform of the secular clergy, was formed by 
Caraffa and his friend Thiene ; while the Capuchins 
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pledged themselves to obey to the letter the long- 
neglected rules of St. Francis. For a moment it 
seemed as though the Church were about to tread the 
path of wisdom and reform. Even the Pope pleads 
guilty to the charges of the Reformers. ‘‘ We know,” 
sobs the unhappy Adrian vi., who followed Leo x. upon 
the papal throne—“‘ we know,” says this strange 
spectacle of a veracious Pope, “ that for a considerable 
period many abominable things have been placed 
beside the holy chair: abuses in spiritual matters— 
exorbitant straining of prerogative—evil everywhere. 
From the head, the malady has proceeded to the limbs ; 
from the Pope it has extended to the prelates ; we are 
all gone astray.”” He then devoted himself to the task 
of reform. But at the faint flutter of his good inten- 
tions, up rose mountain-ranges of unscalable difficulty. 
The Curia was trenched, buttressed, battlemented, and 
pinnacled with simony and vested interests, and to 
whatever part of the citadel the cleansers turned, a 
thousand voices shrieked “‘ Hands off! ’’ and soon the 
bewildered Adrian stole away to take refuge in the 
tomb (1523). 

To the ineffectual piety of the gentle Adrian 
succeeded the Medician cunning of Clement vir. His 
policy was illuminated, not by the light of the gospel 
of Christ, but by the Pvince of Machiavelli. He tried 
to play a deep, dark game, essaying to use both 
Charles v. and Francis I. as pawns. But his dia- 
bolical preceptor betrayed him. Nemesis grins over 
his shoulder, watching the distracted Pontiff wildly 
shifting his pieces in his nervous efforts to avoid the 
catastrophe towards which every move but brings 
him nearer. Baffled and perjured, he at last rushes 
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from the board, to take refuge in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, while the troops of the outraged Emperor 
burst through the gates into the streets of Rome. 
Then, amidst wild and bloody scenes of conflagration, 
rape, pillage, terrible jest, and ruthless massacre, the 
glory of Rome, with its art, learning, monuments, 
palaces, temples, and wealth, its golden panoply of 
awe and its glittering aureole of reverence, sinks like a 
fabulous argosy of dreams into the dark maelstrom of 
destruction. 

Into that deep and vertiginous vortex of Machia- 
vellian politics—churned to a mad race by the hands 
of a hundred pontiffs—with all his tinsel, glistering 
trappings, stage properties, and imaginary dignities, 
fell headlong the great, gorgeous idol of the medieval 
papacy, to his deep unfathomable grave, without hope 
of resurrection. The history of Romanism for the next 
150 years is the story of the attempt to fish up a few 
fragments of the wreck. 

With the Sack of Rome, Bishop Creighton, the great 
historian of the papacy, lays down his pen. The play 
is finished. The hero—or villain—of the piece has 
received his quietus. The spectators grope for their 
hats. One of the strangest, most interesting, most 
incongruous creations of the western mind takes its 
place with the things of the past—not so much anti- 
quarian as romantic and fabulous—mingling with the 
bizarre creations of medieval imagination, with 
dragons, unicorns, talking trees, flying broomsticks, 
and dancing skeletons. 

But though the gorgeous idol fell, the virus of that 
superstition of which it was the symbol did not pass 
with it. That occult gem of temporal power, fished 
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up again from infernal deeps, set no longer to blaze 
in the forehead of a colossal idol, smoulders in the 
secret cameras of Roman policy, the hidden genius of 
the system. Rome waits the hour—Catholics them- 
selves admit it—when she will be able to spring upon 
the hard-won liberties of Europe, rend them as a wolf 
rends a lamb, and seat herself in their place (see Janus). 
Rome never changes. Duessa may become a lovely 
maiden, whose blue eyes draw angels from their sphere, 
or a bird whose song enthrals the wandering knight, 
but she is still Duessa beneath the pretty skin or 
feathers. The Giant Masquerade of Papal Christi- 
anity, no longer pranking itself, as for the amusement 
of children at a pantomime, in big-head, cardboard 
crown, and harlequin’s silver scales, nor brandishing a 
sceptre as big as a poplar, yet ever steals on her way 
down the centuries scheming for the dominion of the 
world. 

After the Sack of Rome—so widespread had become 
the ravages of the Reformation in the Roman Church, 
so strong the appeal of its purer spirit and noble morale 
upon the finer minds of the time—it became patent to 
all beholders that if papal religion was not to perish 
from the face of the earth, something must be done. 

As is usual, two tendencies appeared: one, liberal, 
admitting the abuses of which the Reformers com- 
plained, and acknowledging the scriptural truth of 
many of the doctrines on which they laid stress, was 
willing to make some concessions in the interests of 
unity. The other, conservative, obstinately taking a 
stand upon the old position, refused to yield an inch, 
and invited the Protestants to throw over all they had 
fought and sacrificed for, and leave themselves in the 
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hands of Mother Church, who, in her clemency, would 
receive them back into her holy bosom. 

Paul 1. (1534-1549) signalized his accession by the 
elevation of distinguished, learned, and pious men to 
the cardinalate, chief among whom was the gracious 
Contarini, by whom were afterwards proposed Caraffa, 
Sadolet, Pole, Giberto, and Federigo Fregosa. Con- 
tarini saw the critical nature of the situation, and well 
would it have been for the whole of Christendom—and 
particularly for the Roman section of it—had his wise 
counsel prevailed. He condemned the servitude to 
the papal will under which the past generations had 
been bound. “ The law of Christ,” he says, “is a law 
of freedom, and forbids a servitude so abject that the 
Lutherans were entirely justified in comparing it with 
the Babylonish Captivity. Can that be called a govern- 
ment of which the rule is the will of one man, by nature 
prone to evil, and liable to the influence of caprice and 
affections innumerable ? A pope should know that 
those over whom he exercises this rule are free men.”’ 

Paul seemed to cherish a real desire for reform. He 
appointed commissions for carrying it into effect, and 
dispatched Contarini to a conference at Ratisbon 
(1541), where the moderate men of Roman and Pro- 
testant parties met to formulate articles of concord, 
the Lutherans being represented by the gentle and 
brilliant Melanchthon. Agreement on many doctrinal 
points .was actually reached; but so thick was the 
matted web of fear, distrust, suspicion, political in- 
trigue, and reactionary tendencies which covered every 
movement, that nothing definite was accomplished. 
The propitious moment for healing the wounds of the 
Church, by wisdom and conciliation, passed. The party 
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of reaction gained the ascendancy. They were soon to 
be presented with an incomparable opportunity of 
fixing their policy irrevocably upon the Roman section 
of the Church, and making it, what it has been ever 
since, the great anachronism. This opportunity was 
the Council of Trent. 

For years Charles v. had been clamouring for a 
General Council to deal with the troubles of the Church. 
But this was the most dreaded of expedients to Vicars 
of Christ. Councils in the past had brought popes to 
trial, and made them answer for their deeds. So 
dreaded had they become that in 1459 Pius 11. had 
prohibited any appeal to such a tribunal, under penalty 
of excommunication. But now the Emperor threatened 
to call one himself, or to settle the religious affairs of 
Germany at a Diet. This would, indeed, have been 
the last, bitterest drop in the papal cup. The only 
way by which the Pope could avoid such a disaster 
was himself to call a Council, and the moment seemed 
not unpropitious, for the Emperor was preparing to 
make a war on the Protestants, and would not, it might 
be supposed, be very tender with them in a Council, 
while the same reason would make him desirous of the 
friendship of the Pope. Further, the spread of heretical 
teaching made it increasingly necessary that the 
doctrines of the Church should be unequivocally de- 
fined ; this a Council, properly managed, could do. 

After having been the subject of innumerable 
manceuvrings, and the inspiration of volumes of sub- 
terfuge, the Council of Trent began its sessions in 
December 1545. The Emperor demanded that the 
question of reform should be dealt with first. The 
superior diplomacy of the Legates secured the first 
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place for the question of doctrine. The voting, it was 
decided, should not be by nations, but by individuals, 
and the Pope smiled with satisfaction, for the Italians 
formed two-thirds of the members, while the remaining 
one-third represented the whole of Christendom outside 
the Italian peninsula. From time to time, the Pope 
sent fresh batches of Italian bishops, that his ability 
to dominate the Conclave might be doubly secure. The 
right of discussion was confined to subjects propounded 
by the Pope, and even then he was to be in no way 
bound by the vote of the majority. 

“Ts that Council legal,” asked Archbishop Laud, 
““ when the Pope, the chief person to be reformed, shall 
sit president in it, and be chief judge in his own case, 
against all law, divine, natural, and human ; ina place 
not free, but in, or too near, his own dominion? To 
which all were not called who had deliberative or con- 
sultative voice ? In which none had suffrages but such 
as were sworn to the Pope and the Church of Rome, 
and professed enemies of all that called for reformation 
and a free Council ; and the Pope himself, to show his 
charity, should declare and pronounce the appellants 
heretics before they were condemned by the Council ? ”’ 

The Pope and the reactionary party now having 
complete sway in the Council, the old doctrines of St. 
Thomas and medieval theology were renunciated with 
unequivocal distinctness; the new teaching of the 
Protestants branded as heretical by the distinct state- 
ment of their Roman opposite, and the way to a re- 
union of Christendom effectually closed, bolted, and 
barred. 

The Protestants had not been allowed a voice in the 
Council, but after the second phase, this ceased to 
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bother them, for the Peace of Augsburg (1555) guar- 
anteed equality between Protestants and Catholics, 
and the former had nothing to hope from the assembly. 

The story of the Council of Trent is one of lack 
of vision, reaction, subtlety, cunning, and invincible 
arrogance ; and the findings of such a conclave can 
never be looked upon by any save Catholics as having 
either dignity or validity. 

“ There is,” says Janus, the Catholic to whom I 
have often referred, ‘“‘a letter extant of the famous 
Antonio Flaminio, of 1545, referring to the beginnings 
of the Council while in process of formation. What, 
he asked, will a Council, composed of such monstrous 
bishops, do for the Church ? There is nothing episcopal 
about them, except their long robe. He knew of but 
one worthy bishop in Italy, who was now dead, Giberto 
of Verona, but nothing was to be hoped from the ex- 
isting body, who had become bishops through royal 
favour, through solicitation, through purchase in 
Rome, through criminal arts, or after long years spent 
in the Curia.” 

This Council, which ended all hope of a peaceful 
settlement with the Protestants, did, as might be 
anticipated, achieve something for Rome. It formed 
into a clear and definite code of laws that which had 
been variable and uncertain. Controverted questions 
were replaced by dogmas, doubtful traditions by definite 
doctrines ; a uniformity was established in matters of 
faith and discipline which had never existed before, 
and an impregnable bulwark was erected against the 
sectarian spirit and the tendency to innovation. And 
though the Italian and Spanish peninsulas alone were 
now unconditionally subject to her, this deep entrench- 
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ment of the position, this double thickening of the 
walls, gave her that strength which results from clear 
definition. She had taken her stand upon the past— 
not on Galilee, or the New Testament, but on the 
Fathers and Machiavellianism—and from that position 
she launched her schemes for the reconquest of her lost 
Empire. 


DED, >, TA | 
TOWARDS THE RED SEA 


T the close of the Council of Trent, the Roman 
A Church, with her adhesion to medizvalism 
irrevocably clinched, with her hatred of all 
freedom, political, mental, and spiritual, raised to white 
heat, and with her eyes, if possible, still more blinded 
to the processes of development, determined to win 
back the vast territories she had lost. Church authority 
and the Pope were to be re-enthroned above all the 
dignities of the world. The Christian Renaissance, 
with its knowledge, science, art, philosophy ; its new 
ideals of liberty, conscience, personality, duty, were to 
be again swallowed up in that disastrous shadow of 
medizvalism, which had given birth to the Dark Ages. 
“The sacrifice of the intellect,’ says the Cambridge 
Modern History (vol. ii.), “rather than its consecra- 
tion, was demanded. Mankind was to remain in 
bondage to the dead hand of the past. The progress 
that was being made in human knowledge was to be 
ignored. Catholicism was never to go beyond its 
medieval exponents. Conciliation and compromise 
with the new views was, consequently, treason; and 
“no surrender ’ was the cry.” 

Pharaoh now summons his chariots and horsemen, 
and from the land of reptiles and scarabei sets out 
in pursuit of those fugitives who, led by the word of 
God,had turned their backs upon the House of Bondage 
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and were now emerging into the light of the Promised 
Land. In the columns of his march are some strange 
new engines of war. All the whimsicalities of medieval 
fancy, breeding their swarms of gargoyles, demon- 
crowded friezes, and dances of death, never gave birth 
to more sinister forms than the Order of Jesuits and 
the Inquisition, the instruments by which the children 
of the dawn were now tc be dragged back into Egyptian 
night. 

The Order of Jesuits was founded by Ignatius 
Loyola (1491-1556), certainly one of the most remark- 
able men of the sixteenth century. He was a Spaniard, 
born of noble parents in the little province of Guipuzcoa. 
Like all the men of his family, he became a soldier, and 
was distinguished for his daring. But at the siege of 
Pampeluna (1521) he was severely wounded in both 
legs, and was never entirely healed. While lying upon 
his bed, he realized that the profession of arms was now 
closed to him, and resolved to transfer his devotion 
from the service of Mars and Venus, to “Our Lady,” 
who did not disdain the homage of cripples. After his 
convalescence, we find him at Montserrat, and then at 
Mauresa. He tried all the usual Roman methods of 
arriving at sainthood—fasting, penance, maceration, 
confession—with little result. Rendered sensitive and 
excitable by his sufferings, with his imagination in- 
flamed by long brooding, like Don Quixote, on the 
romances of chivalry, and then on the stories of the 
saints (of which there were an infinite number), he was 
certainly soon in a condition to fall—even if he actually 
did not—into an eight-days’ trance, or vision, during 
which (as tradition holds) the plan of the Order of 
Jesuits was revealed to him. In 1523 he went on a 
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pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on his return devoted 
himself assiduously to the study of theology. 

His actuating motive, as he himself declares, was not 
so much a longing for holiness, as a hope of being able 
to achieve in the sphere of religion the deeds of renown 
which fate had denied him the opportunity of perform- 
ing on the field of battle. 

He gathered about him a few followers, chief among 
whom were the celebrated organizing genius Diego 
Lainez, and Francis Xavier. In the Church of St. 
Mary of Montmartre they vowed either to go to 
Palestine or to prostrate themselves at the feet of the 
Pope. The war between Venice and the Turk prevent- 
ing the first, in 1537 we find them in Rome doing the 
second. 

After many difficulties, suspicions, and manceuv- 
rings the “‘ Society of Jesus ”’ was founded, and received 
the confirmation of the Pope on September 27, 1540. 
The following year Loyola was unanimously elected 
first General. 

Thus came into being one of the greatest weapons for 
the recovery of the lost empire of Rome, and the 
rebuilding of the papal authority—one of the most 
remarkable Orders ever introduced into human society ; 
the most subtle, deadly, and omniscient system of 
espionage ; the most amazing bond of abject servitude 
of mind and body ever forged ; and the most cunningly 
devised code of casuistry that ever laboured to make 
black white, and white black. 

The Jesuit who enters upon his novitiate “is at 
once admonished to quench the light of his under- 
standing.” ‘‘ The sacrifice of one’s own understanding 
to that of another man is, according to the teaching of 
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the Order, the noblest and most acceptable sacrifice a 
Christian can offer to God” (Janus). The Jesuit has 
no thought, no desire, no volition of his own ; he is the 
tool of his superiors, who sit plotting in the centre of the 
web. 

But a society which declares in its exercises that “ if 
the Church decides anything to be black, which to our 
eyes looks white, we must say that it is black,” will not 
be likely to trust the vows of its novitiates or superiors. 
The Jesuits became an Order of Peeping Toms. ‘‘ The 
words, acts, talents, and performances of every man of 
the Order were closely watched. The Provincial re- 
ceived reports of the students from the superintendents 
of the colleges, and he communicated them to the 
General. The superintendents, again, had their con- 
fidential novices, charged with the observation and 
espionage of their colleagues. An inimitable system of 
espionage was established, in the fine meshes of which 
everything worth knowing was caught, and the conduct 
and progress of every individual, from the lowest up- 
ward, was carefully noted” (Hausser). The General 
himself was closely watched by five sworn spies. 

There is something half-humorous in the deadly 
seriousness with which Jesuits A and B peep through 
the keyhole and cracks in the door at Jesuit C ; while 
from the different alcoves and angles, Jesuits D, E, F, 
and G spy upon A and B, while from points of vantage 
in the roof above, through defects in the door beneath, 
and from coigns in the quadrangle beyond, Jesuits H, 
I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P carefully record upon their 
tablets every word, wink, sigh, or snooze of D, E,.-F, 
and G; and so on, ad infinitum. Thus the Order of 
Jesus (?) begins to play its little part. 
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They who so diligently practised the contemptible 
art upon each other, soon became expert in employing 
it upon the private affairs and secrets of families. It 
is a far cry from Jesus and His band of Apostles to the 
‘“‘ Order of Jesus’?! The whole history of papal Chris- 
tianity lies between. 

The Jesuits diligently cultivated learning and science 
for the express purpose of becoming the preceptors of 
the young. By this means they calculated to be able 
to shape the mind of succeeding generations in the 
Roman mould. Their success for the first hundred 
years of their existence was astonishing, and they were 
able to win back large tracts of territory lost to them 
at the Reformation. They adapted themselves with 
wonderful skill to the conditions and the place in which 
they settled. Not bound to wear any distinctive 
habit, they lived in all manner of disguises, hiding their 
real identity beneath the garb of merchants, cavaliers, 
sailors, carpenters, weavers, rustics, university pro- 
fessors, Chinese mandarins, or puritan preachers. 
They taught the young, but “ they appeared to have 
discovered the precise point to which intellectual 
culture can be carried without risk of intellectual 
emancipation,” and it is alleged that the Jesuit re- 
garded truth and mercy with as much indifference as 
his own ease. 

To the Jesuit the means mattered little, so long as 
the end was reached. He sought to win men back to 
Rome, not by the stern severity of his call to righteous- 

ness, but by the ease with which the wounds of the con- 
- science could be healed. ‘‘ He had at his command,” 
says Macaulay, “an immense dispensary of anodynes 
for wounded consciences. In the books of casuistry 
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which had been written by the brethren, and printed 
with the approbation of his superiors, were to be 
found doctrines consolatory to transgressors of every 
class. There the bankrupt was taught how he might, 
without sin, secrete his goods from his creditors. The 
servant was taught how he might, without sin, run off 
with his master’s plate. The pander was assured that 
the Christian man might innocently earn his living by 
carrying letters and messages between married women 
and their gallants. The high-spirited and punctilious 
gentlemen of France were gratified by a decision in 
favour of duelling. The Italians, accustomed to 
darker and baser modes of vengeance, were glad to 
learn that they might, without any crime, shoot at 
their enemy from behind hedges. To deceit was given 
a licence sufficient to destroy the whole value of 
human contracts and of human testimony. In truth, 
if society continued to hold together, if life and prop- 
erty enjoyed any security, it was because common 
sense and common humanity restrained men from 
doing what the Order of Jesus assured them that they 
might with a safe conscience do.”’ 

Time after time, in writing of papal Christianity, one 
is constrained to stop, half bewildered, to ask if it is 
not all an evil dream, a piece of topsy-turvydom, the 
haunting reminiscence of some grotesque melodrama 
read in childhood, and obtruding its baffling jig-saw of 
crime and insanity upon a jaded brain. Would that we 
could so dismiss this sinister procession of monstrous 
shapes, which take dim and smoky form over the City 
of the Seven Hills, like the vague, weird fantasies seen in 
the fire, and then leap, black as hell, red as blood, and 
terrible as ghastly fear, upon the stage, to do their dire 
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mischief ere they give place to worse ; but the stern 
facts of history will not allow us so to dismiss them. 

After the squabbling and trickery of Trent, behold 
the mustering of the ministers of the counter-Reforma- 
tion—the Jesuits with their spying, disguises, and 
casuistry. And after them, what ?—The Inquisition ! 
Called the ‘‘ Holy Office’! If one last touch is required 
to complete the dreadful satire of calling the Peeping 
Toms of Ignatius the “‘ Order of Jesus,’’ it is supplied 
when the devil’s nightmare of the Inquisition is called 
the “‘ Holy Office.” Rome has a genius for creating 
names. But were ever the stink-pots of pandemonium 
more cleverly disguised with lids of polished silver and 
cut crystal than the cesspools of papal chicanery hid 
beneath the modest flowers of pious appellation: The 
Vicar of Christ ; The Chair of Peter; The Donation 
of Constantine; The Order of Jesus; The Holy 
Office ! 

It must be said, in justice, that the ‘‘ Holy Office ”’ did 
not originate in Rome. This dragon’s egg was laid and 
hatched in Spain, the land of bandits and bull-fights, 
where, since the days of Strabo, the Iberian has been 
marked out by “a certain indifference to pain, even a 
positive delight in it.” The artists of Spain revel in 
scenes of torture and execution, where bleeding flesh 
and gushing entrails are exhibited in all their ghastli- 
ness. In this peninsula was born, and grew to perfec- 
tion, that instrument by which Rome was to attempt to 
win its lost sheep back to the fold, or post them out of 
their mangled bodies to perdition. 

By a bull of July 21, 1542, Paul 111. set up the “‘ Holy 
Office’? of the Universal Church in Rome. Six car- 
dinals were appointed commissioners, of whom Caraffa 
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and Toledo were the first. Every one was subject to 
their authority, without distinction of rank or person. 
Those suspected of heresy were immediately flung into 
prison, the “ guilty ”’ done to death, and their property 
confiscated. 

The iniquity of the “trial”? seems unbelievable. 
The proceedings were kept secret. The tribunal of 
monks “had its familiars in every house, diving into 
the secrets of every fireside.” The accuser might be 
the man’s own son, or daughter, or wife, for all were 
required, under penalty of death, to inform the in- 
quisitors of every suspicious word spoken. It was 
assumed from the first that the man was guilty, and 
every effort was made to force him to confess. Ficti- 
tious friends were sent to his cell to entrap him, and 
the most fiendish tortures sought to wring from a mind 
hurled from its balance by pain, a form of words which 
could be twisted into a confession. Sometimes cunning 
rascals were employed to twist the ravings of delirium 
into a legal confession (see Villari’s Life of Savonarola). 

“ The torture,” says Motley, “ took place at midnight 
in a gloomy dungeon, dimly lighted by torches. The 
victim—whether man, matron, or tender virgin—was 
stripped naked, and stretched upon the wooden bench. 
Water, weights, fires, pulleys, screws—all the apparatus 
by which the sinews could be strained, without cracking, 
the bones bruised without breaking, and the body 
racked exquisitely without giving up the ghost—were 
now put into operation. The executioner, enveloped 
in a black robe from head to foot, with his eyes glaring 
at his victims through holes cut in the hood which 
muffled his face, practised successively all the forms of 
torture which the devilish ingenuity of the monks had 
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invented. The imagination sickens when trying to 
keep pace with these dreadful realities.” 

So much for the ‘“‘ Holy Office.” 

A further effort was made to prevent the spread of 
new ideas, and to confine the mind of Europe within the 
narrow grooves of medievalism, by the publication of 
the Index Expurgatorius—a list of authors and books 
which were forbidden to be read. Could this have 
succeeded, a fatal blow would have been struck at the 
heart of learning and progress. Hausser says: “‘ An 
Index in my possession shows how systematically the 
heretical literature of that day was attacked. The 
literary productions of fifteen years are comprised 
within five sheets, and everything of importance that 
had appeared in theology, philosophy, history, anti- 
quarian researches, and natural history, is condemned. 
Thus almost all literature was forbidden, with the 
exception of that which had arisen in the Roman 
Catholic Church, or among her Orders.”’ 

Such were the means by which Rome hoped to re- 
conquer her lost domain. 


XXXIV 
FELO-DE-SE 


EST the story, to the end of which we are now 
approaching, should seem too strange to be 
believable, let us peep again at the genius 

lurking behind all these distorted evolutions. The 
Roman Church was the ghost of the Roman Empire, 
sitting upon an imaginary chair—the “Chair of St. 
Peter.”” The Pope was Cesar, with another name, 
whose sovereign word was law, and who was honoured 
with the worship paid to gods. The most sacred thing 
in the Empire, next to the Emperor, was the Emperor’s 
word. To disobey or dispute this was damnation— 
often of a very nasty kind. Against his inexorable 
and tyrannical will there was no appeal on earth, and 
the populace could only cry: 


“A God! A God! 
He cleaves the yielding sky, 
Immortal Czesar.”’ 


The Pope took the place of “‘ Immortal Cesar,”’ the 
dogmas of the Church of his “ divine’ word. Treason 
was metamorphosed into heresy, and the legions into 
orders of monks and begging friars, The old order 
lived on, having passed beneath the magic fountain of 
rebaptism, issuing forth all a-glitter with a new nomen- 
clature, and shot through with the phosphorescent hues 
of a theological occultism. Casar hunted treason to 
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the grave, but the new Cesar went one better, and pur- 
sued it through the shades, and to the terrors of an 
untimely end added those of eternal damnation. The 
greatest sin that could affront the majesty of this new 
State was contradiction of, or disobedience to, its 
word or dogma. So crazed were they by a staggering 
pride, that the greatest misfortune which could befall 
a man seemed to them to be that he should doubt, or dis- 
believe, their pronouncements. ‘“‘ Being convinced,” 
says Lecky, “that no misfortune can be so great 
as heresy, and that the heretic is doomed to eternal 
misery, they have habitually supported their creed by 
imposture and fraud,” if haply by all and every 
means they might enhance its prestige. 

God, the divine purities of the Spirit, the noble 
culture of moral faculty, fade into the background 
(these may be good in themselves, but have an unhappy 
knack of making rebels). What does matter, what is 
written in capitals of imperishable brass round the 
forum of papal judgments, is the Word of Cesar. 
Obey Cesar and do what you like. Hence that strange 
growth of prevarication, and the murderous savagery 
which has characterized the Roman Church. Not 
practice was most important, but precept ; hence we 
have the incongruous spectacle of a “ holy inquisitor ” 
grasping a tender maiden by the hair, and searing her 
white bosom with his red irons, while he murmurs, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’’ Under 
such conditions, to quote Lecky again, ‘‘ the mind will 
naturally turn to the doctrine rather than to the 
practical side (of religion). The extent to which this 
tendency has been manifested in the Church of Rome 
is well known. Protestant controversialists have often 
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drawn up long and perfectly authentic lists of cele- 
brated characters who were stained with every crime, 
and who have, nevertheless, been among the favourites 
of the Church, who have clung to her ordinances with 
full orthodox tenacity, who have assuaged by her 
absolution every qualm of conscience, and who have 
at last, by endowing a monastery, or undergoing a 
penance, or directing a persecution against heretics, 
persuaded themselves that they had effaced all the 
crimes of their lives.” 

The Order of Jesuits and the Inquisition were loyal 
to the principles of that Empire to which they belonged 
when, hurrying after those who were climbing the 
shores of blessed emancipation, they sought, by all the 
means they could employ, to drag them back into the 
dark waters of superstition and obedience to Cesar. 
Nor were they paralysed with fear and remorse as the 
earth turned red with blood, and the land sickened to 
the moon with ghastly horror. 

The details of the terrible story are too numerous to 
be recorded here. The briefest indication must suffice. 

Desiring for political reasons to please the Pope and 
the Catholic clergy of France, Francis 1. adopted the 
policy of persecution against the French Protestants 
in 1532. The heat of those persecutions only intensi- 
fied their zeal and forced their growth. Time after 
time edicts of faint toleration were promulgated, only 
to be broken at the dictates of policy or intrigue. In 
spite of the edict of January 1562, the Duke of Guise 
burst in upon a Huguenot meeting, and perpetrated 
the massacre of Vassy. Driven to extremity by this 
outrage, the persecuted took up arms in self-defence, 
and thus began that fearful series of civil wars in which 
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France was soaked with blood and brought to the 
brink of ruin. Between the third and fourth of these 
fratricidal wars, a temporary calm ensued, in which 
Coligny, the noble and high-souled leader of the 
Huguenots, was invited to Court, only to be treacher- 
ously wounded in an attempt at assassination, by the 
creatures of Catherine de Medici, who, while he was 
lying helpless upon his bed, planned the ghastly crime 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which the 
Protestants were to be exterminated, and which took 
place on the night of August 24, 1572, when the 
brave Coligny was among the first of the 70,000 victims 
(according to the reckoning of Sully, Henry Iv.’s 
minister) to be done to death. 

When the news of this shocking atrocity reached 
Rome, the Pope ordered a Te Deum to be celebrated, 
and a medal was struck to commemorate the event. 
On hearing it, the sombre, half-maniacal Philip 1. of 
Spain is said to have laughed outright for the first and 
last time of his life. It was, indeed, a work after the 
heart of this “ most Catholic king’”’ and protector of 
popes, the story of whose attempt to surpass the 
horrors of this night in the cities of the Netherlands 
can best be read in the pages of Motley. 

In that happy, industrious, freedom-loving land the 
Reformation had taken a secure hold. Philip was 
determined to destroy it by the aid of Spanish soldiers 
and the Inquisition. This he found to be a task of no 
ordinary difficulty. In 1567 he sent the Duke of Alva, 
aman “born to ruin everything,” to expedite the con- 
version of his northern subjects to the “ true faith.” 
The noble Egmont and Horn were the first victims of 
this new butcher. He then began to deal with the 
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common people by “ The Council of Blood.” ‘ He 
sat in the Council of Blood for seven, eight, nine hours 
at a time. He was never more diligent than when at 
his favourite work. Every sentence passed through 
his hands, for he could not trust the lawyers always to 
pass sentence of death. ‘The lawyers,’ he wrote to 
the king, ‘ were only accustomed to pass sentence on a 
crime being proved, but that would never do here.’ ”’ 
In the course of three months the Council of Blood 
sent 1800 people to the scaffold. The victims were 
accused of having sung one of the “‘ beggars’”’ songs, 
attending a Calvinistic funeral, or of saying that the 
doctrine of the Reformation would spread to Spain, or 
that one ought to obey God rather than man. But 
most of all were they hurried to the tribunal because 
they were rich, for the king had need of confiscations. 
People were sometimes executed without the empty 
form of a trial. Lastly—incredible piece of monstrous 
blood-madness and bigotry—on February 16, 1568, 
all the inhabitants of the Netherlands were sentenced 
to death as heretics ! 

But through all the horrors of those days, the epic 
valour of that people shines out, one of the most stirring 
spectacles of fortitude of which this world holds record. 
Driven from their cities and countryside, to take refuge 
upon the sea, they laid anew, from their tiny wooden 
homes of freedom tossed in the heart of northern 
storms, the foundations of liberty and independence, 
upon the wave-swept fringes of their native land, and 
drove back the giant braggart of Spain bleeding and 
dismembered, to fall from its place of pride to the 
dust which has ever since covered that glory which 
she so fatally sold to Rome. 
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In England, as we have seen, the Reformation took 
a somewhat different course. Liberal and progressive 
ideas had been spread among her people by Wyclif and 
his Poor Preachers, while the Oxford Reformers, by 
their charm of personality, learning, and piety, had 
set an ideal before the nation which was inimical to 
the spirit and claims of Rome. On the accession of 
Edward vi. the reform party came into power. Images 
and pictures were removed from the churches, and the 
New Testament was ordered to be read in English. 
The first Book of Common Prayer was published in 
1549, and the second in 1552, to be followed a year 
later by the Forty-two Articles. Queen Mary, how- 
ever, determined to bring England back to the obedi- 
ence of the Pope. The religious statutes of the former 
reign were repealed, Cardinal Pole, as papal Legate, 
sailed ostentatiously up the Thames to receive the 
kingdom again “into the unity of our Mother the 
Holy Church.” The old acts against heresy were 
revived. In 1554 Mary was married to Philip of 
Spain, that gloomy hypochondriac, who, eighteen years 
afterwards, was surprised by his one and only experi- 
ence of the physiological enigma of risibility, at the 
(to him) irresistibly ‘“‘ comic ’”’ news of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

The following three years of English history, over 
which brooded the fuliginous genius of these two dis- 
tempered minds, have earned for the one the title of 
Bloody Mary, and for the name of the other the 
detestation of a great people, and for the cause which 
inspired their dark madness, undying execration and 
eternal alienation. 

Neither Wyclif, Colet, Henry vii1., nor Cranmer 
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made England Protestant, but the creatures of Rome 
—the Jesuits, the Inquisition—and the spectacle of 
that heartless and satanic cruelty which dyed the 
market-place of Oxford, the stones of Smithfield, and 
the village-greens of Kent and East Anglia with the 
royal blood of Englishmen. The glorious deaths of 
Rowland Taylor, of Latimer, and Ridley, and most 
of all, of Archbishop Cranmer, struck the papacy dead 
for ever in this island; while the sight, so pathetically 
common in those dreadful days, of the commonest 
lives “‘ gleaming for a moment into poetry at the 
stake,’”’ revealed not only the quality of the invincible 
English spirit, but the never-to-be-forgotten spectacle 
of a hierarchy which, in its rage at the sight of freedom, 
destroyed men and women in whom burned the pure 
flame of divine love, and whose every act, even in the 
last bitter extremity at the stake, shone with Christ- 
like beauty. Then England saw that Rome counted 
true God-likeness as less than the dust of the balance 
beside the lust for dominion, that madness which had 
made the pure spirit of Christianity as alien from her 
heart as pity from the breast of tyrants and famished 
wolves, and had distorted the example of Him who 
went about doing good, who wept by the tomb, 
and blessed those who hanged Him upon the cross, 
into fictitious successions, spurious donations, forged 
decretals, cesspools of simony, Borgia hells, Orders of 
Jesuits, Inquisitions, fires of Smithfield, and nights of 
Bartholomew. 


BoA V 
EPILOGUE 


HE Reformation was an epoch in the spiritual 
history of the race in which men, after the 
long night of papal dominion, found them- 

selves once more on the precipices of the dawn. Be- 
hind them was the wilderness in which their fathers 
had struggled, groaned, and died. About them were 
the green pastures and still waters, newly won, touched 
with the recaptured glory of Galilean days. Joy of 
the liberty they had achieved, the abounding wealth of 
the Scriptures so recently brought to their cottages 
and castles, the enhanced sense of the dignity of human 
personality with which that disinterred doctrine of 
“the priesthood of all believers ’’ had enriched them, 
filled their minds with such exultation that already 
their cup seemed to run over. 

In the joy of achievement they partly forgot the 
greatness of the work yet remaining to be done, and 
that the ground upon which they stood was not their 
goal. Fain would they have pitched their tents and 
built their tabernacles as those three upon the holy 
mount desired to do. 

The Reformation was but a golden milestone in the 
long journey across the desert to the city of the 
Redeemer. From that eminence a mystic finger 
pointed onward to a path glimmering to sublimer 
altitudes and purer bliss. The sons of the Reformers 
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saw it not. They rested on their achievements. 
The consolidation of their new positions absorbed 
much of their strength. The enemy still manceuvred 
upon their flanks, and it was by no means certain 
that what had been gained would not be lost. 

There followed a multitude of diversions destined 
for many generations to shift the focus of men’s 
interest. 

The age of colonization had begun. Ambitions and 
energies were turned to the task of building cities 
and empires and vast trading companies across the 
seas. The human passion for adventure discovered 
other, and less altruistic, avenues for its expression. 
Patriotism, which commenced to ferment like strong 
wine in the blood of the German States, and was 
flattered in France by the brilliance of the court of 
Louis xIv., raised a new altar upon which men hurried 
to lay their swords and dedicate their valour. The 
incomparable romance of the Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public fired the imagination of Europe, while her 
mercantile marine ploughed every sea. The Civil 
War and Revolution in England bowed the head of 
the Island Queen in absorbed introspection, from 
which she was roused by the no less engrossing 
struggle for the possession of India. Later, with a 
roar of tempestuous flame, the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars worked devastation. 

Such a series of events could not fail to keep the 
countries of Europe in a fever of excitement and un- 
rest, in the midst of which the sovereign spiritual 
questions sank into the background. 

The major distraction ensued toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, in the Industrial Revolution, 
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destined so radically to change the face of western 
civilization. The lure of the Spanish Main, even the 
excitements of war, sank into insignificance before 
this enticing appeal to the cupidity of men. Once 
more the nations became enslaved—this time to the 
cruel yoke of a grasping and heartless money-lust. 
Those human energies, which once had been dedicated 
to the building of sublime cathedrals to the praise of 
God, now exhausted themselves, in the gloom of in- 
dustrialism, on the frenzied construction of factories 
and smoke-stacks. The rich man poured his money 
into foundries and blast-furnaces, while the poor (for 
all classes flung themselves with equal abandon after 
this new lure of Mammon) laid his ingenuity and 
business acumen upon the altar of the god of gold. 
Mammon dispensed his favours with impartiality, and 
largely from the people (a fact often forgotten) rose 
that class which was most sorely to plague the people. 

Slowly, like a very Nemesis, the powers of this world 
closed about the descendants of the Reformers. Where, 
once, faces had been lifted with bright earnestness to 
watch the glowing lights which moved across the skies, 
now they were bent with haggard eagerness over the 
burning marl. Factories swallowed in the morning, or 
belched forth in the evening, their tides of withered 
humanity. Men herded into giant cities and coagulated 
into reeking slums. The reign of Mammon had come : 


“Mammon led them on. 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven, for ev’n in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trod’n gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed, 
In beatific vision.” 
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Such a mad race for gold as the last century (and 
this) has witnessed could leave little time or place for 
absorbing spiritual adventures. The questing of God 
became a peculiarity confined to a few ‘‘odd”’ people. 
Religious conversation was considered a faux pas in 
polite society. Enthusiasm was a stigma, and the 
early Methodists, who spoke in the open air of the love 
of Christ, were often pitched into the duck-pond for their 
pains, or narrowly escaped death at the hands of the mob. 

Not only did the Protestant West fail to make 
progress upon the position it had won, but it also 
forgot the exceeding preciousness of the treasures its 
ancestors had purchased with their faith and blood. 
Luther had warned them that if ever they ceased to 
value their Bibles it would put the Pope in his seat 
again. The Word of God, which had been rediscovered 
with all the jubilation of one lighting upon a treasure 
hidden in a field, began to fall into a strange neglect. 

The twentieth century opened amidst a deep spiritual 
apathy and a crass materialism, all the more deadly 
because it had its roots no longer, as had the materialism 
of the eighteenth century, in a science that was at least 
honest and sincere, but in a crude selfishness, streaked 
with sensualism, and a love of pleasure which became 
a mania. 

“And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less.” 

Amid this dull apathy and lost sense of spiritual 
value was waged a subtle campaign depreciating the 
triumphs the Protestant convulsion had secured, and 
seeking to convince the people that the sound they had 
heard was thunder, not the voice of God; that the 
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works which the Reformers had done were wrought in 
the power not of Christ but of Beelzebub. 

Bereft of that high, controlling spiritual passion 
which is the salt of the nations, robbed by their low 
ambitions of that power of vision without which the 
people perish, the sons of freedom began to stagger 
back into the wilderness with its memories of the 
flesh-pots of paganism. 

It so happened that, while this backward drift was 
in full progress, we were suddenly staggered by the 
crash of the most dreadful war in history. The ele- 
mentary instincts of fear, cruelty, and cupidity were 
liberated. The thin veneer of culture, which had hid 
the deep stagnation, was torn aside. The race reeled 
back a thousand years. The tide of progress retreated 
into its deep caves, leaving the wreck-strewn shore 
naked and ghastly to the light of day. Men lost 
courage and abandoned hope in the divinity of provi- 
dence, jeered bitterly at civilization as a delusion, and 
described the human race as the sport of blind and 
evil chance, or satanic spite. In the vortex of this 
terrible disillusionment, when our pleasant pictures 
and complaisant dreams were torn to shreds by the 
lightnings of high explosive and the rush of iron wings, 
men seemed to lose their heads like birds in a whirl- 
wind. The air was full of the prophecies of doom, and 
we were warned to expect nothing less than the return 
of the West to primitive barbarism. 

The war was, however, but one result of that process 
of moral and spiritual flabbiness which had long been 
at work. A revival of superstition was another. 

We have before had cause to notice that an age of 
scepticism and religious indifference is usually one 
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addicted to gross superstition. Our age is witnessing 
the most remarkable recrudescence of the various forms 
of the black art since the burning of the witches. The 
revival of magic, the casting of horoscopes, the use of 
amulets and charms, clairvoyance, table-rappings, dim 
and fidgety séances, the flighty vagaries of theosophy, 
and that strange crop of insipid effeminacies of the 
New Thought are symptoms of the widespread con- 
tagion; while the alarming statistics of insanity for 
the British Isles, and still more for America, point to 
a period of mental instability which gives rise to the 
utmost disquietude. 

Now is the harvest-time of every quack and Cagli- 
ostro. Let but a man be positive enough, however 
fantastic, and he will have his crowds of wondering 
worshippers. The literature which has poured through 
the press during the last twenty years would astonish 
the medieval arch-magician himself. 

Perhaps the most convincing, as well as the saddest, 
sign of the drift back to the spell of the wizard’s wand 
and the broth of the witches’ cauldron is that movement 
in the Anglican Church which is heading back to the 
superstitions of Medieval Rome. It has been asserted 
on good authority that there are a thousand altars in 
the Anglican Church on which the Mass is celebrated ; 
and there is an increasing number of Anglican clergy 
crying out for the confessional, feasts of Corpus Christi, 
the adoration of the Virgin, Purgatory, prayers for the 
dead, and the invocation of saints—in short, of those 
who are peering into the gloom of the Middle Ages, 
where 


““The water like a witch’s oil 
Burned green, and blue, and white ”’ ; 
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and who wish to draw their inspiration from the 
smouldering fires of magic and thaumaturgy, and to 
fortify their bewildered piety by the doubtful stimu- 
lants of occultism and auto-suggestion. Is anything 
more pitiful in this world than to see the reclaimed 
drunkard looking back, with craving eyes, from the pure 
atmosphere of a redeemed home to the reeking and 
sordid drinking dens from which human tears and 
divine grace have saved him ? 

That this movement is a reversion to a lower in- 
tellectual type is abundantly clear to all save those who 
are involved init. The sacerdotal appeal is to a lower 
type of intelligence. ‘‘ The more a society is com- 
posed,”’ says M. Villiers, “‘ of men who are ignorant, 
sensual, and devoted to the material, the more necessary 
the practice of exteriors and precepts purely cere- 
monial become.”’ 

It is equally a reversion to a lower moral type. It 
is well known that ceremonial and church organiza- 
tion take a place prior to morality in the Roman 
Church. That the virus more than threatens to appear 
in the fold of the Anglo-Catholic movement is apparent 
from the solemn and weighty words uttered recently by 
Bishop Knox. 

By these and other signs it is patent that superstition 
is making a renewed onslaught on the enfeebled and 
bewildered religious consciousness of men. 

With the return of superstition, and the weakening of 
the purer spiritual perceptions, fear and hatred are in- 
tensified. National suspicions and jealousies flourish. 
Europe becomes an armed and deeply treacherous 
arena for the discussion of the question of disarmament. 
With great ostentation and blowing of trumpets the 
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obsolete weapons of war are sacrificed upon the altar 
of peace, while in secret, new and tenfold more devilish 
means of destruction are invented, and the laboratories 
of the nations are red with the furnaces which are 
heating the woes of the future. 

Nor are the nations in much better case in regard to 
their domestic affairs ; they are split into factions and 
classes nourishing the most deadly enmities, and sworn, 
secretly or openly, to a strife of subjugation or de- 
struction. 

The sense of distress and malaise manifests itself on 
every side. Politics, industry, and the Church, each is 
in a state of welter and confusion, and it is difficult to 
predict what will emerge from the chaos ; while over 
the dark profound there seems to brood no star, to 
sound no prophetic voice. 

In its anguish and bewilderment the world, for lack 
of vision, has turned to ‘“‘ wandering fires.’”’ The 
sacerdotalist, as we have seen, reverts to magic. The 
tempting flames which lured the medieval tribes into 
bog and quagmire again dance upon the darkening 
horizon. The Free Churchman, turning, not to magic, 
but to machinery, follows the lure of the giant Trusts, 
accumulates office staffs, filing cabinets, schemes of 
reorganization and reunion, and hopes by a tinkering 
with nuts and bolts to bring to the golden haven that 
galleon whose officers have forgotten how to read the 
heavens and trim their sails to the gales of God. The 
knowledge of the stars has given place to the know- 
ledge of the oil-rag. 

The politician is true to his ancient prototype, and 
continues to shuffle and reshuffle the old, old pack of 
cards—so frayed and threadbare with use—with as 
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much composure as if no one could read that story 
of the past, five thousand years long, which has so 
demonstrated his impotence. Century after century, 
millennium after millennium, at Thebes, Athens, 
Rome, Byzantium, Paris, Berlin, and London, have 
they sat round that same table of high politics shuffling 
that same pack of cards, with its kings and queens, 
and knaves a great many ; with its aces of franchise, 
largess, reform, doles, balance of power, leagues of 
nations; playing the old tricks with new names; 
duping the people with fantastic hope that one day the 
impossible game of patience will come out, or that from 
those mouldering toys shall miraculously spring the 
angel of the golden age. There they sit on, aristocrat 
now giving place to democrat who has cozened himself 
that he has a marvellous new trick to show, but who, 
in his turn, crestfallen, retires to the capitalist, or some 
other ’at or ist, until his turn shall come again. And 
so the weary wheel revolves, and will, till the great 
King shall come and in the splendour of His righteous 
indignation sweep them all from the senate, as once 
He swept those others from the temple. Surely the 
most tragically ineffaceable illusion in the human mind 
is its hope in politics ! 

Nor is Demos without his wandering fires. What 
are the hopes founded on Trade Unionism, Socialism, 
and Bolshevism, but earth-fires? Never was mirage 
with more promise and less substance—luring into a 
land of sand and thorns, looking like heaven, but 
in reality less than “sound and fury signifying 
nothing ’”’ ; borrowing whatever appearances of beauty 
it may have from that very God’s azure with which it 
disclaims allegiance ; promising a heaven on earth to 
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men, without first demanding of them heavenly hearts ; 
pledging itself to build Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land, while it snaps its fingers at 
Jerusalem’s King! If ever a people were being 
fed on smoke, or had set their love on the shadow 
of a fleeting dream, it is they who follow such 
lures. 

Still other lights there are—education, culture, 
science, eugenics—claiming indeed fewer advocates, 
but all pretending to be able to solve in some way the 
riddle of the painful earth. 

And if it be true that “ by their fruits ye shall know 
them,’ how many are there of these balms that have 
not proved irritants ? these peace-charms, apples of 
discord? Have they not still farther embroiled the 
fray ? Have they not sucked us still farther out into 
the black and godless deeps ? Have not our schemes 
for union in both industry and the Church still further 
fractured the fair disc of our corporate life? Has not 
our science made us more clever to fight and destroy ? 
Has not our education made us more cunning to 
outwit the simple and enthral the helpless ? 

The defect of all these things is that they are not 
fundamental and central, and the attempt to make 
them so only flings everything into eccentricity. 
Even if man makes such a vital thing as bread and 
butter central, he becomes eccentric in God’s universe, 
as Christ informed us. The only solution of the world’s 
problems is the centralization of the centre. Could we 
do this, all the clotted webs of confusion would fall out 
of tangle, the puzzle would be solved, and we could 
begin to rebuild this sorry scheme of things 


‘““Nearer to our heart’s desire.’’ 
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Christ is the pivot of this world’s destinies. In Him 
all things consist. Round Him all things must finally 
be made to revolve. When His great White Throne 
is placed in the centre then shall we be cured of all 
our costly eccentricities. 

The world has never tried Him who promised to 
make all things new. The reason is probably twofold : 
partly through incredulity—we can believe the sopori- 
ferous trash of the demagogue but not the peerless 
programme of the Holy One of God—and partly 
because of the high demands which the programme of 
Christ makes upon the soul of each individual—it has 
to be paid for in the coin of character. 

The curve of human happiness coincides precisely 
with man’s centralization of the Christ. In the New 
Testament, Christ is the sun round which all the 
lustres of that Gospel dispensation revolve. To take 
Christ out is not to spoil it, but to destroy it. The 
generation which immediately followed the Apostles 
was passionately Christocentric. The literary frag- 
ments which have come down to us from those ages 
throb with an intense and solitary zeal for Him. The 
cry of Ignatius is that of his amazing generation— 
“Let fire and the cross; let the companies of wild 
beasts ; let breakings of bones and tearing of members ; 
let the shattering in pieces of the whole body, and all 
the wicked torments of the devil come upon me—only 
let me enjoy Jesus Christ.” 

The early art of the Catacombs exhausts itself in 
passionate efforts to exalt His name in monogram, 
symbol, emblem, and type, till the very stones seem to 
know nothing but Christ. To these primitive Christians 
there was ‘‘none other name, none other hope in heaven 
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or earth or sea.’”’ Christ was the solitary unclouded 
light of all their seeing. 

They became the most miraculously all-conquering 
society of men this world has ever seen. By the sheer 
wonder of their faith in Him they turned the world 
upside down in a way incomparably more complete 
than the most bloody war or revolution has ever 
succeeded in doing. The despised and hunted sect 
which centralized Jesus of Nazareth found that it had 
become the centre round which history itself revolved. 

But that unchallenged supremacy did not long 
endure. Soon the priest obtruded himself. Fortified 
with current Jewish and Gnostic ideas, and arrayed 
in conspicuous garb, he began to draw the eyes of 
men earthward. Then came the Bishop of Rome, 
gathering about himself the splendours of departing 
Cesar. The “ Church ”’ followed, slowly assuming the 
powers and authority which were falling from the 
decrepit empire, until those peoples who had silently 
acquiesced in the iron rule of Augustus, thinking, or at 
least acclaiming, it to be the rule of a god, submitted 
with equal docility to the rule of that hierarchy which 
had emerged from the slow processes of transforma- 
tion; and hardly knowing what had happened, that 
society, which yesterday had given its rapturous 
allegiance to the Good Shepherd, found itself paying 
homage at the feet of an order of men who had 
obtruded themselves between the Shepherd and the 
sheep. 

Nor was the process yet finished. The Good 
Shepherd is changed into the remote and unapproach- 
able majesty of the Christ of the early mosaics. The 
Virgin makes her appearance. By the eleventh 
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century she has won the field. The Shepherd has 
given place to the shepherdess. Christianity has 
become the cult of a woman—not indeed, in theory, 
but in actuality. Then, at the wave of the priestly 
hand, uprose the saints, in their tens and their thou- 
sands, to stream before the eyes of the devout, shroud- 
ing the Christ as the westering clouds screen the 
evening star. Then germinated the superstition of 
the Mass. The vanished Christ was said mysteriously 
to reappear in the bread and wine which the priest 
had touched. The process wascomplete. The worship 
of the Son of God had, by these successive phases, 
been corrupted into the worship of matter. The 
spiritual religion of Christ had been degraded into 
fetishism. 

So much for the realm of practice. In that of 
speculation it was little better. Greek theology, 
instead of enthroning Christ in the heart, expended 
its strength in metaphysical disputations concerning 
His personality. Roman theology inherited the ideas 
of Roman Imperialism, and devoted itself to theories 
of the Church and discipline. Scholasticism aspired 
to be encyclopedic, and wandered round the immeasur- 
able inane arguing concerning reason and faith, angels 
and needles’ points, nominalism and realism, and 
forensic theories of the Atonement. 

It must not be supposed that Christ was dropped out 
of sight altogether. To destroy the power of Christ 
in the heart and in society it needs not that He be 
obliterated, but only decentralized. He still remained 
in the theory of the Church, as He was still to be seen 
in the mosaics of San Vitale and San Paolo fuori delle 
mura, but He became remote from the life and practice 
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of the common day, far from the heart of the common 
people. He became the splendour in excelsis to whom 
the worshipper could only approach by means of 
intermediaries. 

As the centuries pass, the splendour gives place to 
the spectacle of suffering. After the year 1000 the 
representation of the Christ as the Good Shepherd 
ceases altogether, and is replaced by ghastly repre- 
sentations of the Passion wherein the Divine is depicted 
distorted with anguish and streaming with blood. 
Such a delineation was utterly foreign from the spirit 
of those early ages which had entered into the joy of 
their Lord. With this tortured Christ appeared also 
the stern Judge who, with fierce gesture, hurls the 
sinner into the gulfs of perdition. ‘‘ What centuries 
of misery and misfortune,” says Didron, ‘‘ must have 
passed away in that same country before the type 
preserved in the frescoes of the Catacombs changed 
into that in the Sistine Chapel!” 

Thus, through the metamorphosis of a decadent 
spirituality and a degrading sacerdotalism, men not 
only lost their Christ but erected in His place another 
god of alien spirit—a Jupiter Tonans—comparing un- 
favourably even with the Jupiter Olympus of pagan 
Athens, 

The Renaissance saw the rise of a new and purer 
feeling after the Christ, led by the soaring spiritual 
genius of St. Francis—‘‘ I] verace servo di Cristo Santo 
Francesco ; perocché in certe cose fu quasi un altro Cristo, 
dato al mondo per salute della gente.” St. Francis 
rediscovered the serene and tender Good Shepherd, 
and all Umbria sang with joy of the discovery. Fra 
Angelico caught the inspiration and limned his wonder- 
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ful smiling Saviour in the picture of ‘‘ The Pilgrims.” 
That age of gold was born beneath a smiling Son of 
God. . 

The dissemination of the Scriptures among the 
people enabled them to gaze once more upon the 
divine countenance in all its original beauty and bright- 
ness. The Reformation swept away the crowding 
accessories which had been heaped up mountain-high 
between the worshipper and his Lord, and once more 
men came, with a rapture which revived the unconquer- 
able jubilation of the early martyrs, to the feet of their 
Christ. With this re-enthronement came a return of 
the all-conquering power. The pyramids of papal 
pretension were flung to limbo, and those nations 
which turned from the incongruous glitterings of the 
Roman Christmas tree to the pure homage of the 
Christ, seemed to drink in new vitality and swept far 
ahead of all their Catholic contemporaries in pros- 
perity and virility. 

But during the disputations which harassed the 
Reformed Church, the theological implications of the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, and the relation of 
grace to free will, began to loom larger than the Lord 
upon the throne. Men lost sight of the fact in the 
definition. With the shifting of the centre came a fail- 
ing of power and a passing of the original moral 
grandeur. 

The Methodist Revival under the Wesleys made a 
fresh return, and in the hymns which those wonderful 
brothers sang, and taught the people to sing, we catch 
a strain of ancient triumphs. Once more the spectacle 
is repeated. Power fell upon the land whereby it was 
strangely refreshed ; old things passed away, all things 
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seemed about to become new. But once more theo- 
logical controversies and quarrels concerning Church 
polity and organization press their way into the centre 
of men’s interest, and the marvellous power fades into 
the light of common day. 

This is one of the most striking facts in history : 
wherever there has been even a partial return to the 
Christ there has been a downrush of the power of heaven 
and a set-back to the forces of disintegration. History 
abundantly proves that the Son of God is able to make 
allthingsnew. These transient moments of His partial 
exaltation have been the most renovating and rejuven- 
ating moments in the story of western civilization. 
Alas! that they should have been so transient, that 
the folly, passion, pride, and ambition of men should 
have broken the spell! But still, those who will read 
can abundantly see that there is no other panacea 
which can claim to have achieved so much, or to offer 
so blessed a solution to the riddles of society. 

There is but one hope, it is that the Lord Christ 
should come in His glory, and all the beneficent 
ministries of the Spirit of God with Him, and that in the 
midst of the peoples He should sit upon the throne 
of His glory. Whether that Blessed Millennium be 
distant or near, it is the one sovereign hope for our 
unhappy, blundering race. 

Christ must be enthroned in the senate. Prince and 
peasant, legislator and demagogue, capitalist and 
worker, must be brought to prostrate themselves before 
the divine righteousness and love of the Son of Man. 
Only when this is done can we begin to hope to tread 
the path which leads us out of the fatal labyrinth of 
chicaneries and sorceries of the devil, in which we have 
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too long been wandering in blind and hopeless quest 
of the Holy Grail. 

But before this can be achieved Christ must be 
enthroned in the Church. While we recognize the 
immense benefits she has conferred upon humanity 
(which men are too ready to forget) we cannot but 
deplore her fatal tendency to put anything upon the 
throne except Christ. Here, too, human ambition 
plays its deadly part. Human foibles are exalted above 
eternal principles. A man-made scheme will stampede, 
or embroil, a Christian generation. A credal formula, 
or a doctrinal statement upon some unsearchable meta- 
physical ultimate (how must the angels weep), will like 
a whirlwind scatter the altar fires of love and set a 
whole century ablaze with raging hatreds. Differences 
of form, ceremonial, or polity are exalted into in- 
surmountable barriers, dividing Christian communities, 
who sit in their trenches hurling their preposterous 
anathemas. In some places a fond hope is nourished 
that, could these be removed, the sundered Churches 
would sweetly flow together, while we hide from our 
eyes the fact that if Christ were really enthroned in 
practice and actual fact, as well as in theory, beneath 
His sceptre we should all be one in heart and mind and 
spirit. That we are not one is a demonstration that 
we are not IN CHRIST. But the remedy is not a tinker- 
ing with machinery, ecclesiastical polity, and priestly 
orders (too often but a cloak for human pride), but a 
getting back to Christ, an enthronement, above all the 
trumpery furniture and stage properties of ecclesi- 
asticism, of the King of kings and Lord of lords. It 
is Christ Jesus who died, not a piece of organization. 
Let the Church really enthrone Christ, and we shall 
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wonder why we fretted over these other trifles as we 
marvel at babies sobbing over their broken toys. 

But before Christ can reign in the Church He must 
be enthroned in the heart of the individual Christian. 
Here we at last reach the root of the problem. A 
vague Christian sentiment, a blind attachment to 
phrases, is a very different thing from the absolute 
sovereignty which He demands over the human heart, 
a sovereignty beneath which we must lay all our 
possessions, gifts, ambitions, and aspirations. The 
greatest, and most concrete, benefit any man can 
confer upon his day and generation is himself to be 
“20a Ghrist.” 

Some time ago I stood outside the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame amid the roar of Paris—that great Vanity Fair 
of modern times. There, mounting heavenward, were 
the grey stones, pointed arches, turrets and towers ; 
and everywhere those carved forms of grinning devils 
with which the medieval architects loved to adorn 
their buildings. The niches were filled with solemn 
saints and apostles. Over the main door sat the 
Christ, with the arch-fiend looking over His shoulder ; 
stones strangely graven with the hieroglyphics of 
heaven and hell! This the generations had seen as 
they flowed past with their faces red with revolution or 
lighted with pomps and splendours. 

I went inside that great temple of the Lord. It was 
filled with shadows. Hundreds of sightseers drifted 
noiselessly about through the gloom, gazing at tombs, 
monuments, brasses, or jewelled windows. Far away 
in the great roof rolled the sound of the organ, swelling 
now to thunder, now dying away in a sob. In the 
choir sat the priests with their candles and vestments. 
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The cardinal was upon the throne, in his scarlet, 
mumbling his inarticulate words. The altar was a 
blaze of light. Round this circle of splendour the 
common people drifted like creatures from the forest 
peering at a camp fire. 

Then I wandered to a secluded shrine in another 
part of the great church, and here I found a woman 
on her knees. Beneath the name of a fallen soldier she 
had placed a few flowers. Her face was raised to a 
golden cross. Here eyes were shut, but upon her 
countenance was a light, like that dim light that floats 
about a pearl—the light of the rapture of the Lord. I 
stole away on tiptoe, for I said to myself, I have found 
the one soul in this crowd of sightseers and mumblers 
who has found the jewel of the Christ, who has entered 
the heart of the Heavenly Rose and is “ In Christ.” 

Only one by one can we steal into that wonderful 
secret. One by one, in the mystery of our own souls, 
must heaven be found. And while the mumblers 
mumble amidst their candles, while the sight- 
seers and the curious pursue their way amidst the 
shadows, he who enthrones Christ shall have entered 
into the joy of his Lord. Gaze not with expectation 
upon anything that man has made, nor indeed upon 
anything else that God has made, but behold your 
Saviour! Even heaven itself, though its vast and 
wonderful gates of pearl were flung open sun-wide, and 
all the seraphic spirits with their wings of flame were 
to pour down like the bright deluge of the dawn, could 
not redeem the world from its wan misery and sin ; 
only Christ! But when He is come He shall make all 
things new, and deliver up His bride, a redeemed Church, 
to be with Him in the glory of the Father, and that 
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day of His coming shall break—it is the promise of 
angelic lips : 

“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? This same JEsuS, which is taken up from > 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into heaven ”’ (Acts i. II). 
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